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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


VEN by those who refuse to 
grant that the Bible is the 
word of God, it yet is acknowledged 
to be the noblest of the words of 
man. There are, it is true, a hand- 
ful of fanatics who, in their detesta- 
tion of religion, attempt to show 
that the Sacred Scriptures contain 
things that are pernicious. By 
quoting without the context it is 
easy enough to produce specimens 
of apparent obscenity; just as it is 
possible, by ignoring the historical 
setting, to see little in the Old Tes- 
tament except the record of the at- 
titude of a strange primitive people 
towards their tribal deity. But that 
is the view only of the crudest sort 
of atheists who, blinded by their 
obsession, find nothing except the 
things that seem to serve their pur- 
pose, and miss large matters alto- 
gether. To such people, as to those 
who discover phallic symbols every- 
where, nothing can be said: they 
must be left to their own delusion. 
They cannot be expected to recog- 





nize the grandeur and the beauty of 
the object of their hate. 

On the other hand it may be 
urged that those to whom the con- 
tent of the Bible is sacred are nat- 
urally ready to credit it with an ar- 
tistic value greater than it really 
possesses. This is not so, but I 
think it is correct to say that those 
who believe in the Christian reve- 
lation will find that its beauty is all 
the greater because it is part and 
parcel of the most important of hu- 
man concerns. “The Lord is my 
shepherd” is an exquisite phrase, 
but the believer alone is capable of 
receiving the full impact of its love- 
liness. 

In the same way anyone can ap- 
preciate the similes of a pastoral 
people. “He shall take the lambs 
into his bosom” or “He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown 
grass, as showers that water the 
earth”; but only one who has knelt 
with the shepherds at Bethlehem 
can understand all the poetry there. 
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Swinburne, who was in quick 
changes Pagan and Atheist and 
Pantheist, upon his morning walks 
on Wimbledon Common used to 
stride along, his silky hair and 
beard streaming in the wind, recit- 
ing a chapter from Isaias or a cho- 
rus from schylus; and both influ- 
ences may be clearly discerned in 
his style. He is among the latest 
of those whose work is heavily 
charged with Biblical imagery and 
rhythms; but before him it would 
be hard to point out an English 
writer who could have been what 
he was had it not been for the Bible. 
The case of John Bunyan was ex- 
treme no doubt; but the other great 
works of the seventeenth century 
are all based upon the Bible—the 
prose of Jeremy Taylor, Donne and 
Sir Thomas Browne almost equally 
with the two greatest poems of the 
age, “Paradise Lost” and “Absalom 
and Achitophel.” The case of Dry- 
den is even more striking than that 
of Milton, for where the writer of 
our greatest epic expected to find 
readers fit and few, Dryden, writing 
a satire which was intended to raise 
the country against the machina- 
tions of Lord Shaftesbury, counted 
upon everybody being sufficiently 
conversant with the Bible to seize 
his point. What he wrote was ef- 
fective not merely because he knew 
the second Book of Samuel, but be- 
cause all England knew it as well as 
he did. 

To-day, unfortunately, the great- 
est of all sources of English litera- 
ture is shamefully neglected. I re- 


member a professor at Columbia 
University telling me how in one of 
his lectures he had alluded to the 
Cave of Adullam; then, seeing a 
blank look in his students’ eyes, he 
asked if anyone present knew what 
the Cave of Adullam was. 


The ma- 
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jority of his class must have con- 
sisted of Jews and Protestants, 
though no doubt there were also a 
sprinkling of Catholics. Nobody 
could identify the reference except 
a Chinaman. 

My own experience while teach- 
ing in Catholic colleges has shown 
me how shockingly ignorant is the 
present generation of the whole 
basis of our culture. Several times I 
have been informed that the Ruth 
of Keats’s Nightingale Ode was his 
“wife” or his “sweetheart.” How- 
ever, it might in justice be added 
that the students’ ignorance is not 
confined to the Bible. After having 
been told that Chapman was “an an- 
cient Greek” and that the source of 
Romeo and Juliet is to be found in 
classical mythology, and that St. 
Thomas Aquinas was a Jesuit, I am 
in a state of savage disillusionment 
about our whole educational sys- 
tem. But that more than ever con- 
firms me in my conviction that 
nothing can be done unless we rig- 
orously insist upon laying down 
foundations before attempting to 
build. Philosophy in all our Cath- 
olic colleges is very well taught (in- 
deed, the boys and girls in our paro- 
chial schools get a better philosoph- 
ical training than most men would 
be likely to get at Harvard); but 
philosophy is largely wasted upon 
those who have not mastered gram- 
mar. Indeed, as things stand, 
grammar is rarely accomplished by 
those who have not had a strict 
training in Latin and Greek. 

Moreover Latin and Greek are es- 
sential to a historical sense. The 
most elementary chronology is gen- 
erally quite beyond the capacity of 
many of our students, who jumble 
up the fourteenth with the eight- 
eenth century in the cheerful con- 
viction that anything that has hap- 
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pened before their advent upon this 
mechanical earth does not matter. 

But the lack of knowledge of the 
Bible is worse than all else. If the 
Bible could be put as the central 
point in education nearly every- 
thing else needful would follow. 
We must exempt, of course, mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences; 
but the thorough student of the Bi- 
ble would have to learn history, phi- 
losophy, the classics, and English 
Literature at the same time. And 
if he learned nothing except the Bi- 
ble he would be no worse off than 
John Bunyan. 


As this article has been prompted 
by the publication of a modern 
translation of it,’ I think that before 
coming to a discussion of that work 
I should note, though for the thou- 
sandth time, the steps leading up to 
it. At the outset let me say that I 
can claim no sort of Biblical schol- 
arship: I know little Greek and no 
Hebrew. But I know this much: 
that it was from the Greek Septua- 
gint version that nearly all the New 
Testament quotations from the Old 
Testament were made. Had it been 
otherwise, the specifically Christian 
Scriptures would have had a liter- 
ary form and tone very different 
from those with which we are ac- 
quainted. The second fact is that 
the Vulgate is beyond all compari- 
son the most important version of 
the Scriptures ever made. St. Je- 
rome’s revision of the older Latin 
translation is the most stupendous 
literary feat (unless we except the 
Summa Theologica and the Divina 
Commedia) ever attempted. There 
can be no question that St. Jerome’s 
contribution to the culture of the 


1The Bible: an American Translation; the 
Old Testament, tr. by a group of scholars un- 
der the editorship of J. M. P. Smith; the New 


Testament, tr. by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
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world was greater even than St. 
Thomas’s and immeasurably greater 
than Dante’s. For he gave us the 
basis of all learning. Cardinal Bem- 
bo did, it is true, refuse to read the 
Vulgate lest it should contaminate 
his Ciceronian style; but everybody 
laughs at that now, for Jerome was 
a genius and poor Bembo a pedant. 

It so happened (for reasons 
which I cannot go into now) that 
the Vulgate was much closer to 
English syntax than it was to the 
classical Latin syntax. Let me, 
however, throw out the suggestion 
that the formation of the Anglo- 
Saxon (and the later English syn- 
tax) was powerfully influenced by 
the Vulgate. This gave the English 
translators a great advantage when 
they came to their work. It has of- 
ten been suggested that the English 
translators did so good a job be- 
cause they were temperamentally 
closer to the Hebraic spirit than 
were any other European people. 
There have even been some crazy 
theories that would make the Eng- 
lish the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
We may dismiss the minor as well 
as the major nonsense. The Eng- 
lish Bible was good for the simple 
reason that it could be easily trans- 
lated from the Vulgate. 

Cardinal Gasquet who at the time 
of his death was in charge of the 
commission for the revision of the 
Vulgate has told us how the best of 
all manuscripts—that of the Codex 
Amiatinus — was produced in St. 
Bede’s monastery. And we have 
the account of Bede’s last day, giv- 
en by Cuthbert, one of his disciples. 
The boy Wilbert reminded him that 
the last sentence of his translation 
of the Gospel of St. John had not 
been written down. “This was add- 
ed and the boy told him the work 
was finished. “Thou hast spcken 
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the truth,’ said Bede. ‘It is finished. 
Take my head in thy hands for it 
much delights me to sit opposite 
any holy place where I used to 
play.’ So, sitting upon the floor of 
his cell, singing the Gloria he died.” 

It was not finished; rather it was 
just begun. For though Bede’s 
translation is lost, as so much else 
that he wrote, it was he who began 
the translation (so far as we have 
any record) of the Bible out of the 
Vulgate into the common speech of 
Englishmen. And we must not for- 
get that it is to Bede that we owe 
the charming story of Cedmon, the 
illiterate cowherd being inspired to 
sing his paraphrases of the Bible 
stories. 

St. Aldhelm had preceded Bede 
with his translation of the Psalms; 
King Alfred followed him with his 
translation of Exodus and the Acts, 
and Alfric with other parts of the 
Old Testament. When Wycliffe ap- 
peared upon the scene the whole Bi- 
ble had been translated many times 
over; little remained for the Lol- 
lard (and his disciples) except to 
revise what had been done. The so- 
called Wycliffe version in the Brit- 
ish Museum has been fairly con- 
clusively proved by Cardinal Gas- 
quet not to be Wycliffe’s at all, for 
it contains no heresy. In any event 
all these early translations were 
made from the Vulgate, crudely, 
without much sense of style (for 
even Chaucer’s prose, though won- 
derful in spots, did not begin to 
equal the English capacity for verse 
at the time). 

Wycliffe, of course, has been a 
good deal of a myth, mainly due to 
an attempt to show that the English 
were incipient Protestants all 
through the Middle Ages. The man 
had no great genius, certainly no 
literary genius; but by translating 
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directly from the Vulgate, as did all 
his predecessors and his immediate 
successors, he largely contributed to 
fixing the literary style of the stand- 
ard translation. There was no 
credit to the early translators in 
this, since the Vulgate was all they 
had; but from their limitations in 
the matter of Greek and Hebrew the 
English Bible has gained. They 
were not unduly taxed in the mak- 
ing of their versions, but were free 
to forge ahead with a literal tran- 
scription from the Latin, whose so- 
norous cadences for this reason en- 
tered naturally and inevitably into 
English. 

By the time that Tyndale set out 
in the early sixteenth century to 
translate directly from the Hebrew 
and Greek, and when Coverdale 
completed and revised his work, 
English Biblical style had become 
definitely hieronymite, dominated 
by the Vulgate. 

An excess of this influence was 
felt by Gregory Martin, the main 
translator of the Douai and Reims 
versions. It was no doubt a little 
unjust of King James’s famous For- 
ty-Seven to hint broadly in their 
preface that the Catholic Bible had 
been translated so as to make it as 
unintelligible as possible. Obvious- 
ly no man would have taken such 
prodigious efforts to make a book 
with the object of preventing people 
understanding it. But with the 
Geneva version (with its strong 
Calvinistic tinge) and the “Bishops’ 
Bible” (with its equally strong An- 
glican tinge) in front of him, Mar- 
tin could hardly have thought oth- 
erwise than that it was his clear 
duty to emphasize wherever pos- 
sible the Catholic connotation of 
disputed expressions. But we must 
not forget that if he rendered He- 
brews, xiii., 16, Beneficentiz autem, 
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et communionis nolite oblivisci: 
talibus enim hostiis promeretur 
Deus, as the uncouth “Benefice and 
communication forget not, for with 
such hosts God is promerited,” he 
was only rendering English with 
too flat-footed an adherence to the 
Latin. And is his “I saw a great 
white throne, and he who sat there- 
on was in face like unto the sar- 
dine” much more ludicrous to our 
ears than Coverdale’s “There is no 
treacle in Gilead”? The acidulous 
comment of King James’s scholars 
is something less than generous 
when we recall that they were glad 
enough to take over from him such 
expressions as “thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness,” “the head 
of Christ is God” and “the spirits of 
just men made perfect,” along with 
a great many other turns of phrase 
equally felicitous. It is no belittling 
of James’s forty-seven scholars to 
point out that they did their task 
with all the advantages to be de- 
rived from coéperation, and ample 
funds, and the libraries of the Eng- 
lish universities, and the prestige of 
royal favor; whereas Gregory Mar- 
tin worked alone (with two men to 
revise his rapidly produced manu- 
script), and poor, and in exile, and 
in the forelorn hope of doing some- 
thing to offset the flood pouring 
from English printing-presses. His 
was an achievement almost equal in 
magnitude to Jerome’s, and if it is 
considerably less in the matter of 
quality, we must in justice allow 
that he was heavily handicapped. 
The deficiencies of Martin’s ver- 
sion were from the first apparent. 
And, by way of further emphasizing 
them, the King James Version ap- 
peared two years later, in 1611. 
Catholics came at once under a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, from which they 
have continued to suffer; for though 
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Dr. Challoner revised the Douai Ver- 
sion in the eighteenth century he did 
little except to smooth out rough 
passages, and sometimes he did so 
at the cost of a loss in vigor. 

English Protestantism (and inci- 
dentally English literature) was 
fortunate in the fact that the Au- 
thorized Version was made in the 
early seventeenth century. It was 
the psychological moment. English 
prose was at such a height that it 
would seem that nobody could write 
otherwise than supremely well. 
Even state papers took on the fine 
flourish of style, because that was 
apparently not only normal at the 
time, but an absolute necessity to 
all literate men. They were indeed 
subdued to the need of conveying as 
accurately as they could the matter 
in hand, with which—since it was 
the inspired word of God—no liber- 
ties could be taken. Nevertheless 
the next generation went in for an 
ornateness of style that would have 
been somewhat hard to curb; and 
the generation after that was that of 
Dryden, which superb as were its 
achievements in prose, was rather 
too colloquial. Outside of the Bible 
I can think of no better prose style 
than that of Dryden and Congreve 
—but try to imagine such men 
turning the Bible into English! 
Think of Dryden’s modernization of 
Chaucer! 


Since then Biblical scholarship 
has enormously advanced—even if 
we may think criticism has indulged 
in too many far-fetched hypotheses 
—but no real improvement has 
been made on the King James Ver- 
sion. About an ideal Catholic ren- 
dering of the Scriptures I shall have 
something to say at the end of this 
article. Some judgment now has to 
be passed upon the dismal attempts 
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to bring the Bible “up to date.” 

I leave what is known as the Re- 
vised Version out of the discussion. 
If it sometimes sacrifices force and 
beauty to “accuracy,” it at least 
tries to retain all that can be re- 
tained of the standard translation; 
and it serves a very useful purpose 
because of its typographical ar- 
rangement. 

As far as I have been able to as- 
certain the idea of a modern version 
of the Bible dates from the end of 
the eighteenth century with Benja- 
min Franklin. He is in earnest, I 
think, in saying that “the language 
is much changed, and the style, be- 
ing obsolete, and hence less agree- 
able, is perhaps one reason why the 
reading of that excellent book is of 
late so much neglected.” No mod- 
ernizer could put the case more co- 
gently. Then (I suspect more in 
game than in earnest) Franklin 
goes on to give a specimen of the 
kind of version he would recom- 
mend. I quote verses 6 and 7 of his 
proposed rendering of the first 
chapter of the book of Job: “And it 
being levée day in heaven” (let us 
remember that the sage of Philadel- 
phia had been American ambassa- 
dor at the court of Versailles) “all 
God’s nobility came to court, to pre- 
sent themselves before him; and 
Satan also appeared, as one of the 
ministry. And God said to Satan, 
‘You have been some time absent; 
where were you?’ And Satan an- 
swered, ‘I have been at my country- 
seat, and in different places visiting 
my friends.’” That of course, like 
everything that Franklin wrote, is 
done in an admirable style. The 


sad fact is that it is in quite the 
wrong style. 

Here we have the fallacy that in- 
fects all modernizations: that in or- 
der to make the Bible understand- 
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able, its vocabulary and its style 
should be that of the newspaper. 
Now, I do not for a moment claim 
that literary style, however splen- 
did, should take precedence over a 
correct rendering of the content. 
But I do say that the content itself 
cannot be rendered correctly except 
through the medium of a great 
style. The meaning of the Bible is 
distorted and impoverished when 
anyone attempts to convey it in a 
diction so undistinguished as that 
generally used by the modernizers. 

It may be said, and truthfully, 
that the writers of at least some of 
the books of the Bible were not con- 
cerned with questions of art. But 
is any really great book written be- 
cause the author has, as his pri- 
mary object, a beautiful arrange- 
ment of his words? I think not. 
On the contrary, I will affirm that 
there never has been, and that there 
never can be, a man capable of 
handling a noble and profound sub- 
ject matter, except through a style 
lofty enough for its presentation. 
There is always something tawdry 
about the style that exists for its 
own sake, as in Lyly’s Euphues. 
On the other hand there are no 
“mute, inglorious Miltons.” If a 
man is capable of thinking and feel- 
ing as Milton did, that man will be 
found fashioning a diction as splen- 
did as that of Paradise Lost, for his 
manner will spring from his matter 
and be inseparable from it. Because 
his object is “to reconcile the ways 
of God to man,” he will have a way 
of writing 


“That with no middle flight intends 
to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it 
pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme.” 

















So with the prophets. The word 
of the Lord comes to them, and the 
coal of fire is laid to their lips. 
Isaias and Ezechiel because of the 
message they have to deliver be- 
come consummate poets. But no 
less than in their case, and that of 
King David, and the author of Job, 
the subject matter inspires St. Paul 
and St. John. Had Saul of Tarsus 
remained sitting at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, he would have been nothing 
but a pedant with a futile literary 
taste; but after the vision on the 
road to Damascus, he achieves an 
eloquence as varied as it was mar- 
velous. He never thought of rheto- 
ric for its own sake, but every rhe- 
torical resource is his. His oratory 
corruscates in his speech before 
King Agrippa, and when in chains 
on the prison steps he holds spell- 
bound the mob that was “about to 
kill him.” He marshals his foren- 
sic power in his Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and the Corinthians, but his 
natural and authentic literary art is 
present no less unmistakably in the 
charming letter he wrote to Phile- 
mon on behalf of the run-away 
slave Onesimus, and in the tender 
intimacy of those he sent to Tim- 
othy. And his power as a writer 
comes out in those autograph post- 
scripts he added to his epistles, with 
their affectionate personal greet- 
ings; as when at the conclusion of 
the severe scolding he gave the 
Galatians, he says, “Ye see how 
large a letter I have written to you 
with my own hand.” The letter 
was not a long one, but it was writ- 
ten without the aid of a secretary, 
and the Apostle’s bad eyes obliged 
him to use a large script. No au- 
thor reveals himself so fully as does 


St. Paul, and no author has a more 
vigorous, vivid and impassioned 
Style. 
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Now and then, as in these famil- 
iar asides, Dr. Goodspeed does very 
well, for he translates the passage 
I have just quoted: “See what large 
letters I make, when I write to you 
with my own hand!” In these 
places he catches the note perfectly. 
The trouble arises when he has to 
convey splendor and passion, which 
he invariably makes commonplace. 

Unfortunately, in his desire to 
give the Bible a modern mode of 
speech, he descends to that kind of 
weak vagueness which is so charac- 
teristic of our time, and which lets 
all character escape. Let me give 
one example. 

The Greek version of the opening 
verse of the Gospel of St. John is 
"Ev doxth hy b Adyos, nals Adyos Fy xpd 
tov Gedy, xat Dede ty 6 Adyoc. 

The Vulgate reads: “Jn principio 
erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud 
Deum, et Deus erat Verbum.” 

The King James Version is iden- 
tical with the Douai: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God.” Even Dr. Moffatt has the 
grace to leave the verse untampered 
with (as he also has the grace to 
give us the Authorized Version in a 
column parallel to his own transla- 
tion). But Dr. Goodspeed gives us, 
“In the beginning the Word existed. 
The Word was with God, and the 
Word was divine.” The whole 
thing is spoiled by the “existed” and 
the “was divine.” 

But even if we could allow that 
his translation was a closer tran- 
script of the original text than any 
that we now possess, it might still 
be objected that something was 
more important than verbal exact- 
ness, and that is emotional signifi- 
cance. The phrases of the Bible, in 
the familiar translation, have so got 
into our blood than any attempt to 
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alter them drastically is a serious 
assault on our culture. Their sig- 
nificance is dependent on _ their 
style. What is gained by turning 
the “filled with madness” of Luke, 
vi., 11, to “they were perfectly furi- 
ous”? That is jargon, if it isn’t 
slang, and will be much more unin- 
telligible fifty years from now than 
the older rendering. Or compare 
(Luke, vii. 2), “A certain cen- 
turion’s servant, who was dear unto 
him,” with, “A Roman captain had 
a slave whom he thought a great 
deal of.” I pass over all the burn- 
ing passages he has tamed or vul- 
garized. But why could he not have 
left alone the “Jesus wept” of John, 
xi., 25? Why, oh why, did he have 
to make it “Jesus shed tears”? And 
if that is not bad enough his liter- 
ary tactlessness is so extreme that 
he has Our Lord say to the Woman 
of Samaria, “Give me a drink.” 
What would some drummer, pick- 
ing up in his hotel room the Bible 
so thoughtfully provided by the 
Gideon Society make out of that ex- 
pression—the very words he had 
used himself to the bartender in the 
speakeasy an hour before? 

The Old Testament suffers much 
less and gains much more from 
this new translation, made by a 
group of scholars under the editor- 
ship of Dr. J. M. Powis Smith. It 
is true that here too the vigor is 
appreciably lessened, as in (Jere- 
mias, xviii., 13), “The virgin of Is- 
rael hath done a very horrible 
thing” being twisted into “The vir- 
gin daughter of Israel has done a 
very dreadful thing.” But the 
hands laid on the received text are 
less violent and less clumsy than 
Dr. Goodspeed’s. The arrangement 


of the matter is admirable, because 
it indicates clearly the 
form, 


literary 


especially in the poetical 
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books. This is not exactly new, for 
some attempt at clearer typograph- 
ical presentation was aimed at by 
the Revisers, and, even more com- 
pletely, by Father A. C. Fillion in 
his Latin version of 1887. But 
though Dr. Smith and his collabora- 
tors may be praised in this respect, 
they have diminished the power 
and beauty of the Bible. 

By now my position is, I hope, 
clear enough. I regard as the nor- 
mal text the King James Version of 
the Bible. It is not always quite ac- 
curate in details, and those details 
should be corrected. But (submit- 
ting myself humbly to the correc- 
tion of authority) I believe that 
English-speaking Catholics should 
accept this as the basis of their 
eventual ideal version. Gregory 
Martin obviously is unsatisfactory, 
and Challoner’s revision will not do. 
The Westminster Version of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures is excellent in its 
scholarship and moderation. It is 
accurate, well annotated, and has 
admirable introductions. There is 
no striving after the colloquial, and 
nothing at all of Dr. Goodspeed’s 
distressing slang. It suggests that 
the future of Biblical revision will 
be in Catholic hands. Is it not high 
time to stop such things as The 
Christian’s Bible, published by “a 
servant of Christ” in 1929, for 
which inspiration is claimed even 
for the translation (if I understand 
aright the title page), and a mon- 
strosity like the rendering a few 
years ago (by a man whose name I 
forget) of the New Testament into 
knock-kneed blank verse? But 
even the Westminster Version is 
not the ideal thing. And the fact 
that something so good has been 
produced will probably prevent 
something still better appearing in 
our time. Catholics certainly need 


























their own authorized version, and 
when it appears it should be the 
King James, the version which Dr. 
Dinsmore,? among others, holds to 


2 The English Bible as Literature, by Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
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be “a finer and nobler literature 
than the Scriptures in their original 
tongues.” That with a few correc- 
tions would then be the accepted 
version for both Catholics and Prot- 
estants—if there should be any 
Protestants by then. 


CLOISTERS OF SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES 
(Toledo) 


By J. Corson MILLER 


ERE rings a bell of hush that tolls to sleep 
The tired mind—the restless heart; here care 
Can never ply his trade, for everywhere— 
Be it rose-break dawn, or when noon’s shadows creep 
From roof to sill, and over the tiled stair— 
The feet of holiness patrol the air, 
And waves of contemplation soulward sweep. 


Now night becomes a vast, empurpling flower, 

In whose dark light the saints of Old Castile— 
The royal dead of Aragon—file past. 

Here rises, plume-on-wing, Spain’s ermined hour, 
When music’s pattern is peace, and voices smile, 


And love, crowned all with prayers, is first and last. 











DAVID 


By W. BrAncH JOHNSON 


ONG before he actually arrived, 
we had made up our minds to 
call him David. There was some- 
thing in the name suggesting quali- 
ties not possessed by Tom, Dick, or 
Harry—because, of course, David 
was to be so different from anyone 
else’s child. He was to be a 
boy—and man—to slay Goliaths 
wherever they dared to poke up 
their ugly heads. He was to be a 
tower of friendship, steadfast and 
open and beautiful. All young par- 
ents dream in this wise. But all 
boys have not Mary for a mother. 

No, by Jove, nor have all men 
Mary for a wife. She is one of those 
women who make men, so that 
when the world suddenly and in- 
explicably stands on its head in 
stark, raving madness and forces 
them to grapple with its delirium, 
they cry to themselves “I can do it.” 

No sooner, therefore, had Mary 
told me the great news—the great, 
solemn news that is both joy and 
pain—than I said to myself “What 
a man he will be!” It was, I admit, 
a long shot in sex-determination— 
but I have found that in this tran- 
sient life the long shots are usually 
the safest; to put all one’s eggs into 
a single basket is to get, probably, 
the best result. So I called him a 
man. Mary shrugged. 

“I don’t mind,” she said. 
be ours.” 

Gradually, however, her vague 
lack of preference faded. “It” be- 
came “he”! I had won the day. 

I used to catch her sometimes sit- 
ting where she could see the row of 
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great trees in the park, her blue- 
gray eyes wandering from tree-top 
to tree-top as if she were watching 
his little spirit dancing elvishly over 
the tracery of branches. For a long 
time she would sit silent, talking, I 
knew, to David, a smile that was 
not of this world playing over her 
dear face, lighting it with the holy 
simplicity of a Botticelli Madonna. 
Perhaps her lips would move invol- 
untarily; in general she was statue- 
like in her communion. 

Suddenly the spell would break. 
She would move towards me, float- 
ing, it appeared, rather than walk- 
ing. Once she took my hand and 
held it close to her heart. 

“Dick,” she said, “I promise to do 
my best for him.” 

I tried to cover a sudden self- 
consciousness by treating the mat- 
ter lightly; but she persisted. 

“Listen,” she murmured. “I 
promise to try to do for him all that 
a mother can do. And if, by any 
chance, I should have to leave him, 
I want you to promise ... to me, 
now.” 

I, too, had fallen under the spell. 
Where a man evades, a woman 
looks things squarely in the face; 
and from that moment only did the 
full implications of parenthood 
come upon me. 

“I promise, darling,” I answered. 

She sighed, as if arrived at the 
end of a task; and her smile 
changed into one which spoke 
plainly of tea and hot buttered 
toast. It was I, this time, who re- 
mained grave. 
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“Are you afraid . . .?” I began; 
but she put her hand over my 
mouth. 

“Only a woman knows what a 
woman has to face,” she answered. 
“But I am not afraid. Because he 
is going to be... ours.” 

She led the conversation deftly 
away from topics I tried to discuss 
with her; and it seemed impossible, 
when she held up a buttery finger 
and a still more buttery thumb, that 
she could be the same Mary as the 
one who, ten minutes ago, was mak- 
ing a vow as binding as that of all 
the nuns in the world put together. 

Though she too could evade when 
it suited her will, she was usually 
the readier of us to discuss the fu- 
ture. Personally, I cannot see the 
wisdom of scheduling a child’s life 
so that his first clear idea is one of 
predestination. I do not, and never 
will, agree with those who plan out 
not only his career, but his 
thoughts, feelings, opinions, even 
his vices (suitably camouflaged vir- 
tues, those vices), as if the last per- 
son who had any voice in the fash- 
ioning of the new man were the 
man to be fashioned. 

“Let the little beggar be him- 
self,” I used to say; but before I 
knew what had overtaken me, I 
would be pushed headlong by Mary 
into a sea of speculation. 

“I wonder if he’ll have your 
eyes.” 

To open a book and pretend to 
read was useless. 

“He’ll begin to smile when he’s 
about two months.” 

“Um”—from me. 

“I wonder which Univer .. . 
Dickie, do you think co-education is 
really good?” 

“Depends.” 
“Good for him, of course?” 
“Don’t know.” 
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“Dickie, don’t be bearish. Of 
course you know.” 

“But, my dear girl, how can I? 
I’ve never even seen him.” 

“I don’t believe you take a bit of 
interest.” 

Now a libel cannot be allowed to 
go unchallenged. I seized her 
hands, so as to stop her sewing, and 
looked very straightly at her. 

“Do you mean that, darling?” 

She threw her sewing on the floor 
(tiny garments that were sewn with 
love) and murmured inconsequent- 
ly: 
“Oh, don’t you long to see him?” 

There was no accounting for 
Mary on the surface. But deep 
down, hidden even from me, she 
spent the long months in prayer. 


Something — fate, circumstance, 
call it what you will—trules the lives 
even of the most farsighted of us. 
Mary had left no loophole in the 
completeness of her arrangements 
for what was to be David’s triumph- 
al entry. Time and again she and I 
had rehearsed events, assuming in 
turn every accident we could think 
of. Both of us had asked advice 
from those whose expert knowl- 
edge and discretion we could trust. 

And yet things went wrong. 

Within twenty-four hours I knew 
that David was safe. I believed 
Mary asleep when the news was 
brought me; but she was not. She 
looked up wanly from her pillow, 

“David?” she whispered. 

“David is all right. Don’t bother 
about him, darling. Just rest.” 

She whimpered like a whipped 
animal. 

“Oh, Dickie .. .” 

The hours of agony and ordeal 
through which she had struggled 
seemed for the moment to sap her 
courage. She was no longer Mary 
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but a creature hounded to despair. 

Suddenly there floated into the 
room a tiny cry. 

“David!” she whispered. 
she was once again Mary. 

Next morning, the doctor wore a 
grave face. 

“I ought to tell you, young man,” 
he said brusquely, “that your wife 
is in a jolly serious condition. You 
ee 

But what did his explanation 
matter? Mary in a jolly serious 
condition—and the doctor was not 
a man to indulge in scares. 

Day by day his face grew gloom- 
ier when he entered the room in 
which I used to await the conclusion 
of his visits. After about a fort- 
night, however, he cheered up. 

“Rather better this morning, I’m 
glad to say,” ran his report. 

That morning was the beginning 
of a three months’ nightmare. 
With a frightful uncertainty that 
induced in me a fever of morbid 
speculation, Mary rallied and re- 
lapsed. Time and again it appeared 
impossible that she could last the 
day—yet by evening she would be 
smiling and cheerful. “Holding her 
own well,” the doctor would tell 
me; and before his next visit she 
was in extremis. Grimly and with 
desperate persistence she clung to 
her foundering life, unable either to 
secure or to relinquish it, and grad- 
ually sinking lower, lower... . 

Complications set in—as if she 
had not already been condemned to 
enough agony! A cough followed 
which shook her, but which, de- 
clared the doctor, might at long last 
prove her salvation. Day and night 
she coughed, so that it could be 
heard as far as the street outside, 
a terribly hard, gripping cough, 
which left her after each bout a lit- 
tle more exhausted. But it might 
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prove her salvation . . . think of 
that. Think only of that. 

How she fought! This was a new 
Mary. Maker of men, she was more 
than a man herself. Relentlessly 
she came to grips with elemental 
facts—and seemed to conquer them. 

“I can do it,” she murmured. 
She used to murmur it, too, in her 
confused sleep. 

David visited her bedside when- 
ever possible. He was becoming a 
sturdy little chap with a predilec- 
tion towards bellowing and an oc- 
casional smile for those whom he 
recognized as patent-food-adminis- 
tering angels. But the smile for his 
mother never varied, and the bellow 
died away in her presence. He used 
to clutch her pale finger with his fat 
hand; and in the same baby gesture 
he enveloped her heart, strengthen- 
ing it for the seemingly endless 
fight against weakness and despair 
that she was putting up for both of 
us. 

He would smile even when her 
cough startled him; the mysterious 
bond between them proved stronger 
than his instinctive fear of noises. 
He appeared to figure it out to him- 
self somewhat in this manner: 

“Mummy is very ill. 
look as though I can do much when 
I have even to be carried about. 
And mummy frightens me a lot 
when that funny noise comes out 
of her mouth. That makes me 
jump. But I mustn’t show that I’m 
frightened—not to mummy, when 
she is ill.” 

That, I think, was the quality of 
David at three months. And that 
was the quality of Mary. 

Whether it was due to the cough 
or to David I do not know, but Mary 
looked like pulling through. She 
recovered an active interest in con- 
tinuing to live. Her eyes bright- 
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ened; her appetite began to freshen. 
Irritability appeared to me a further 
welcome sigh. The burden of my 
anxiety slowly diminished; David’s 
smile broadened into an actual 
grin. 

And then one day, I was tele- 
phoned to. 

“Don’t be late home this eve- 
ning.” 

“Why?” 

“Well...” and there was a pause. 

“Yes, yes, go on!” I shouted down 
the mouthpiece. 

Silence. 

Suddenly an automaton voice: 

“Have you finished?” 

Yes, I had finished indeed—fin- 
ished with everything, finished ut- 
terly. 

“Heart failure while she was 
coughing,” said the nurse. “Of 
course it was always possible.” 

“Just this civilization of ours,” 
pronounced the doctor, summing 
up the case. 


In a plain summary of fact there 
is no space for explanation, even if 
I could furnish a convincing one. 
I simply set down the statement, 
therefore, that after Mary’s death I 
conceived an almost fierce dislike 
for my son. Had it not been for 
him, Mary and I would have walked 
side by side into the future with the 
steady hearts of comradeship. But 
Mary had gone alone, and had be- 
queathed to me—David, whose in- 
stincts seemed little removed from 
the mere animal and who, for years, 
must be a break upon, instead of an 
aid to, my activities. Whichever 
way I turned he confronted me ob- 
structively. I longed to shake from 
my feet the horrible dust of all that 
was familiar, to run away from a 
responsibility too great for me, to 
abandon myself to anything, any- 
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where, so long only as it was fresh 
and within my power. For Mary, 
the maker of men, had played upon 
me this farce! 

What other name can I give it?— 
a father and a three-months-old in- 
fant left alone together, each help- 
less towards the other, each de- 
pendent upon yet unsatisfied by the 
other, a tragedy separating them 
and a common knowledge drawing 
them together. The bitterness of 
it all swept over me as a hurricane 
overwhelms a waterlogged ship; for 
I had not realized in my first spasm 
of dislike that I was at least jointly 
responsible for David’s existence. 

As the spasm passed, it left me 
utterly barren and lonely. I sup- 
posed I must do my duty by the lad 
—but it would be no more than 
duty. My feelings towards him 
warmed to neutral. I tickled his 
chin, allowed him to slobber down 
my waistcoat and crawl up my 
trouser legs, played puffers with 
him—did all those things which are 
requisite and necessary to a model 
parent; but it was with a cold heart. 
I had no enthusiasm for my task. 
And when I caught David looking 
at me as though in his superhuman, 
childlike way he suspected my true 
and inward thoughts concerning 
himself, it was an actual relief to 
me to feel vaguely ashamed. 

For three or four years my heart 
remained cold but dutiful towards 
him. Nevertheless, there grew up 
slowly in my mind the realization 
that I had been deceiving him—the 
realization, increasingly strong, that 
I had been deceiving Mary, shame- 
fully neglecting the promise I had 
made her. I had been brutally self- 
ish. My memory of her was so ac- 
tive that at times it was difficult not 
to believe in her physical presence. 
And this eerie experience—for eerie 
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it was to a very ordinary sort of 
widower—was never so vivid as 
when I was nearest to David. He 
seemed to galvanize me, and I to 
struggle against him. To struggle 
was to continue deception. 

I capitulated; and there became 
apparent almost at once a thousand 
signs that my love, hitherto re- 
pressed, was just what David had 
been waiting for—an added sparkle 
in his eye when he met me unex- 
pectedly, an added zest in our play, 
an added range in our companion- 
ship. We became inseparable, the 
little fellow and myself, in the nurs- 
ery, in the park; and sometimes I 
would take him into my study and 
make his eyes glow with stories of 
courage and faith. We rambled to- 
gether through the old mythologies 
with their very human deities, 
through those medieval Christian 
tales and legends, beautiful and 
brutal, through folklore and his- 
tory; nor did we forget the daily 
newspapers, where also the Gleam 
may occasionally be followed. 

“Again, Daddy,” the youngster 
would gurgle. And again the story, 
embellished with my attempts at 
moral instruction—halting at- 
tempts, from which, had he pos- 
sessed the insight to perceive it, 
emerged no clear-cut code but a 
something I flatter myself is better 
than a code—again the story would 
be told till both of us knew it by 
heart. It is a fine thing to know the 
right kind of story by heart. 

Then I did my amateur best to 
show him how to draw and paint, 
to love bright colors and beautiful 
shapes, to build on paper or with 
children’s bricks cathedrals and 
palaces and castles. We listened in 
to fine music on the radio, sitting 
side by side in my arm-chair. Or 
we leaned over a bridge together 
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and watched the giant trains bound 
for remote parts of the country, try- 
ing to catch their majesty, their 
sense of imperious urgence. As of- 
ten as possible I took him to the 
docks to show him the dirty little 
ships that roved across seas where 
the stately trains could not follow, 
to the tropics, to the lands of ice, 
carrying the wealth of the world in 
their iron bellies. He learned some- 
thing—the little I could tell him— 
of the principles of mechanics; and 
henceforward became absorbed in 
automobiles. 

David and I grew together. 

But even then, I was not quite 
frank with him. Perhaps it was 
still selfish to wish to keep Mary to 
myself. Yet what, after all, could 
I tell him of those intimacies that 
lay between her and me? How 
could I describe, and be sure he 
would not profane with misconcep- 
tion, the Mary that had been my 
wife? I had scarcely seen her as 
mother—and it would be as mother 
alone that he could know her. So I 
told him just enough to prevent him 
from visualizing her, just enough to 
enable him to see her as an agglom- 
eration of qualities; which meant, 
to see her not at all. I hugged 
Mary to my own heart and left 
David’s to starve. 

Because I did not wish to foster 
in him a love of the morbid, it was 
only at long intervals that I took 
him to his mother’s grave. The in- 
frequency impressed him with a 
sense of the importance of the oc- 
casion—but what its exact signifi- 
cance might be was beyond him to 
fathom. 

He used generally to approach 
with puckered brows—the inevita- 
ble forerunner of questions. 

“No, my lad,” I would say grimly 
to myself, “this is my day. You are 
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only a visitor. Mary was mine, 
mine, mine.” 

“Daddy,” he asked once, “is 
Mummy down there under the 
grass?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Is Mummy in Heaven?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then is this the door to Heav- 
en?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “But per- 
haps this side of the door is Hell.” 

His questions were usually too 
vague to insist upon a definitive an- 
swer. But there came the day when 
he would be put off no longer... . 

I told him a lot more than he 
could possibly understand. The 
dam had burst and through the gap 
there flooded all the happy mem- 
ories of my married life. He lis- 
tened absorbed and silent, with 
Mary’s far-away look in his eyes 
and Mary’s Botticelli smile upon his 
boyish lips. Once or twice he 
turned to me, but without speak- 
ing; he put his hand in mine; and 
when at last I paused, he said with- 
out moving: 

“Daddy, I think I can see Mum- 
my, now you have ’splained her to 
me.” 

We have never looked back from 
that day, David and I. We share in 
common what Mary and I could 
never have shared—the example of 
her courage and the memory of her 
beauty. I should like to catch just 
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one glimpse of the picture of her 
that David treasures. I know he 
has not greatly blundered, for I oc- 
casionally see him talking to her ex- 
actly as, before he came, I used to 
see her talking to him; and I know 
from his ghostly conversation that 
he is Mary’s son, and from the 
proud carriage of his head. 

Only a month or two ago I came 
upon him in his nursery, wrestling 
with the problem of making bricks 
stand upon one another in a tower 
of impossible height. So absorbed 
was he that he did not hear the door 
swing-to after me, and I stood 
watching him. When the tower 
tumbled he would give a little snort 
of disgust, rub his hands over the 
seat of his trousers, and then begin 
very carefully and accurately the 
work of rebuilding. Several times 
he refused defeat. 

But that was not all. As he 
built and re-built he muttered to 
himself, “I can do it. I can do 
2 

Oh, Mary—our Mary! 

Yesterday was his seventh birth- 
day. I took down the portrait of 
Mary that has been above my desk 
since we were married, and hung it 
in his nursery. 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“Don’t you want it, daddy?” he 
asked. 

“Not while I’ve got you as well,” 
I replied somewhat bearishly. 














A WORLD’S FAIR IN ANCIENT GREECE 


The Olympic Games 


By J. E. CONNER 


T would be a mistake to suppose 
that the Olympic games in an- 
cient Greece were simply athletic 
contests and nothing more. In real- 
ity they were a series of world’s 
fairs, held at four year intervals, 
with the games as the chief attrac- 
tion. In this respect they differed 
not at all from our modern county 
fairs with their trotting, pacing and 
running races for horses as the fo- 
cal point of interest amid a variety 
of other features. This was not the 
intention, but in course of time it 
was the result. The breadth of its 
human appeal was far wider than 
that of an athletic meet, as anyone 
can discover for himself if he will 
take the pains to dig up the scat- 
tered references thereto in the sub- 
joined list! of ancient Greek writ- 
ers. 

Moreover,—for the question nat- 
urally arises,—could the athletic in- 
terest alone give vitality enough to 
carry the Olympic series for 1,169 
years, through war and peace, with- 
out the complete cross-section of 
human life that we actually find at 
the Olympic festivals? Observe, 
too, that though Greek in origin, 
and Greek in language and religion 
throughout its history, it could not 
resist, in spite of its efforts to that 
end, the steady march toward in- 
ternationalization. It had to be a 
world’s fair. 

1 Herodotus, 


Thucydides, Xenophon, Plu- 


tarch, Polybius, Strabo, Philostratus, Pindar, 
Pausanias and Lucian. 





The Olympic games began far 
back in the misty past of the heroic 
age with Hercules himself as the 
mythical founder. They took on 
definite periodicity in 776 B. c., 
when a man named Coroebus won 
a foot-race, while his friends and 
neighbors looked down from the 
convenient slopes of the Hill of 
Kronos (Time); and perhaps be- 
cause he was a local product the 
natives decided to hold these con- 
tests periodically. It was not long 
thereafter that they erected a stone 
wall around the curved end of the 
race-track nearest the city, and 
there it is to be seen to this day,— 
pierced at the apex by a narrow pas- 
sage-way through which contest- 
ants and officials might enter the 
arena. No statues greet you now 
as you enter this passage-way,— 
nothing but the empty niches cut 
into the walls on either side where 
once the statues stood. But so it 
turned out that this insignificant 
foot-race marked the beginning of 
recorded time in the Greek calendar 
—the beginning of the First Olym- 
piad. One thing more it did: it es- 
tablished the length of the stade 
(606.75 feet) as the unit of distance 
measurement throughout the Greek 
world, and thus the inclosure be- 
came known as the stadion. 

For fifty years thereafter the 
Olympic contests consisted of noth- 
ing more than a foot-race, strange 
to say, for Homer had described 
nearly all of the events that were 























subsequently added, and these were 
known long before Homer’s time. 
However, as the centuries ran along 
the different events were incorporat- 
ed, until finally the original foot- 
race grew into the proportions of a 
full sized contest. Quite incidental- 
ly but none the less important were 
the non-athletic features that crept 
in carefully, till there was a verita- 
ble Midway, and it was a good Mid- 
way, too. One reason for this elab- 
oration of program and the spread 
of its appeal may be seen in the fact 
that it was the only occasion of the 
kind that the ancient world afford- 
ed. When the nations met it was 
very likely to be in battle array, but 
at Olympia they could meet with- 
out the express purpose of killing 
each other. (In fact, it was a reli- 
gious truce, and all warlike weap- 
ons were strictly prohibited from 
the territory of Elis.) It was like 
the introduction of baseball not 
many years ago among certain 
tribes in the Philippines in lieu of 
their customary sport of head- 
hunting, and it worked admirably 
in both cases. In fact, the Olympic 
idea became so popular that in 
course of time there were several 
ambitious imitators. First, there 
were the three great series of games, 
namely the Pythian at Delphi, the 
Isthmian at Corinth, and _ the 
Nemean at Argos. Then there were 
minor events at Syracuse, Naples, 
Tarsus and Ephesus, besides those 
splendid triumphs of Attica, the 
Panathenaia and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. But in spite of all this 
competition the Olympic festivals 
gained and kept the lead, attracting 
Greeks from Sicily, Magna Grecia, 
the Isles of Greece, Thrace, the 
neighboring shores of Asia Minor, 
and the Greek settlements around 
the Black Sea. In addition to the 
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Greeks there were visitors from 
Egypt, Pheenicia, Lydia, Persia, far 
away Babylon, and even Scythians 
and Celts are mentioned. There 
was small chance of keeping out 
such men as Philip of Macedon, 
Alexander the Great, and Nero, Em- 
peror of Rome, and they didn’t wait 
for an invitation. Olympia held 
steadfastly to her original purpose 
of uniting the whole Greek race in- 
to one political unit, but she was 
forced to become cosmopolitan in 
spite of herself. 

Naturally it often happened that 
there was all the animation of an 
intercollegiate football match, and 
the policemen of Olympia must 
have had a busy time of it. The 
Greeks themselves were a _ notori- 
ously quarrelsome lot, and with all 
the foreign undesirables superadd- 
ed there was many an occasion like 
that of the well-known Donnybrook 
Fair. Nevertheless the authorities 
gained an enviable reputation for 
maintaining law and order, as well 
as for fairness and good discipline 
in conducting the games. They 
were amazingly like ourselves,— 
those Greeks, 2,500 years ago,—ex- 
cept in certain personal gifts, and it 
is easy to imagine ourselves among 
the crowd, cheering and applauding 
the games, yelling ourselves hoarse, 
carrying the victor off the field if he 
happened to be from our own home 
town, and ready to join in a general 
scrap if a rival city disputed our 
right to the prize. Feeling ran high 
at the contests as a matter of 
course, for Greece was not a nation 
but a group of contentious and 
bickering little states, each one con- 
sisting of a principal city with a 
beggarly patch of territory around 
it, and a wider strip of outlying ter- 
ritory held in most unwilling sub- 
jection. The fact that they man- 
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aged to meet at all and keep the 
peace reasonably well was due to 
these three causes: 

The prestige of Olympia. Her in- 
vitation to participate in the games 
was most earnestly desired. Each 
state invited had to give a solemn 
promise to lay aside all warfare, 
come without weapons, and abide 
by the decisions of the umpires of 
the games as well as the officers of 
the law. Her territory, Elis, was 
for the time being holy ground. 

Only Greeks were invited at first. 
It was a Greek institution even aft- 
er it became internationalized. 

The religious motive was pre- 
dominant. For be it remembered 
that the Olympic festival was pri- 
marily religious in its origin, a sea- 
son of “lustration” or purification, 
or, in a word, a religious revival as 
the Greeks conceived it. The festi- 
val was opened with a sacrifice and 
prayer to Zeus, and every event in 
the contest was preceded by prayers 
and supplications for victory, while 
copious libations of wine were 
poured forth by each contestant. It 
was mainly due to the religious 
sanction that even during the devas- 
tating Peloponnesian war, they, 
who were deadly enemies, could 
rub shoulders together in the 
crowd, jockey each other in the 
races, even cripple each other in the 
wrestling, boxing, pentathlon and 
pankration events, but were never- 
theless constrained to keep the 
peace. Certainly all the sanction 
that religion could offer was needed 
by the umpires to enforce their au- 
thority. 

Hence, when we consider all that 
Olympia meant to the Greeks, we 
may add to its world’s fair diversity 
and its football enthusiasm the fur- 
ther observation that it was sea- 
soned with a warm suggestion of an 
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old time camp-meeting flavor, since 
it was religious in its inception but 
highly hilarious in some of its as- 
pects. For the Greek, unlike us 
moderns, carried his religion into 
everything he did. It was a part of 
his patriotism, it was a state insti- 
tution, for his gods were the gods of 
his own native land, of his city, of 
his own private household. And 
since religion was hardly an over- 
serious matter with him at any 
time, it fitted into his gayer moods 
just as well as it did anywhere else. 
Moreover he had no devil in his reli- 
gion to blame for his defeats, so he 
held his gods responsible for every- 
thing that happened, and he frank- 
ly told them so. “The gods can do 
everything,” said Homer, and the 
early Greeks believed that they not 
only could, but did. And so great 
was the glory of an Olympic victory, 
—a glory for which even kings 
begged for permission to compete, 
—that if ever a Greek prayed seri- 
ously and with all the earnestness 
of his being, it was when he wanted 
to win that next event in the Olym- 
pic games. It was like winning im- 
mortality, so pray he did, most de- 
voutly. 

This is not the place to describe 
the Olympic games, for that’s an- 
other story and a long one. What 
concerns us here is that accumula- 
tion of attractions, the sideshows if 
you please, that helped to trans- 
form Olympia from a mere athletic 
meet into the cosmopolitan center 
that it actually became. Let those 
who are physically fittest contend 
in the stadion, and those who will 
may look on. But there is a lot to 
be seen in the suburbs and the mar- 
ket place, as well as in the “Altis” 
or central part of the city, so thither 
we go. 

First, it will be noted that no 





























women are present,—at least no 
married women,—during the 
games. And there is a convenient 
hill not far out of town, from the 
crest of which all violators of this 
sacred injunction were to be 
plunged to their doom. So ran the 
threat; but it isn’t on record that 
the penalty was ever inflicted. 
And they do say, on the contrary, 
that once upon a time a certain 
mother was so overjoyed on behold- 
ing a victory won by her son, that 
she jumped into the stadion, and,— 
well, somehow everybody guessed 
the truth and forgave her. As for 
the Spartan women, it must have 
been difficult for them to stay away; 
for Sparta was just beyond a low 
range of hills, only a short distance 
from Olympia, and the Spartan 
women had their gymnasia, same 
as their men folk, and were con- 
versant with every feature of the 
games. 

Anyhow there is a plenty going 
on in the suburbs, especially in the 
“agora” or market place shortly be- 
fore meal time. For there is a large 
crowd in this small inland town, 
and it must be fed and housed. No 
record remains of the numbers in 
attendance, but we know that about 
20,000 people could be _ seated 
around the stadion at first, and this 
was later increased to 40,000, while 
the hippodrome would accommo- 
date many more, to say nothing of 
the crowds surging around through 
the temples and among the other at- 
tractions of the “Altis.” And let it 
be remembered right here that 
there were no modern means of 
transportation, such as railways, to 
bring in the needed carloads of stuff 
from the world markets. To be 
sure, there is the river Alphaeus not 
two miles away, classic in reputa- 
tion but shallow as to depth for sea- 
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going craft, and it was used to ca- 
pacity. For the rest, the lowly don- 
keys and the backs of the Helots 
had to suffice. A modern hotel 
menu would certainly have 
swamped the whole transportation 
system. But luckily the food re- 
quirements of the Greeks were sim- 
ple,—no butter, sugar, tea or cof- 
fee,—just an abundance of olive oil, 
honey and wine which were pro- 
duced everywhere, meat which fur- 
nished its own transportation along 
with the milk, and flour of wheat 
and barley which came by way of 
the Alphaeus. So business was live- 
ly enough among the booths and 
hucksters. The festival lasted near- 
ly a week, and at least another week 
was required for the multitude to 
assemble and disperse. 

Modern Olympia is scarcely im- 
portant enough to be called a vil- 
lage. What it was two thousand 
years ago cannot be proved by any 
statistics. Housing facilities would 
have been at a premium if houses 
were required, which isn’t at all 
likely. It can be hot in Olympia in 
midsummer, as the writer hereof 
can testify, and that’s when the 
games were held. Many no doubt 
found the canopy of the skies and 
the greensward of Elis sufficient for 
their needs; and it may be remem- 
bered in this connection that the 
architectural talents of the Greeks 
were spent on temples and other 
monumental structures, while their 
residences were far from palatial. 
We may conclude therefore that in 
respect to housing the crowd was 
easily satisfied. In fact, the great- 


est distress was caused by a lack of 
good water, because of which, epi- 
demics sometimes broke out among 
the transients and cost the lives of 
many. Finally a rich and benevo- 
lent Roman took matters in hand 
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and introduced an abundant supply 
of good water by means of an aque- 
duct. Some appreciated it and said 
so, some growled about it simply be- 
cause he was a Roman. 

We leave the agora to satisfy the 
needs of the hungry, and look for 
attractions elsewhere. These great 
game festivals were the favorite 
gathering places for acrobats, jug- 
glers, sword-swallowers, mounte- 
banks and tricksters, gamblers and 
sharpers of all sorts,—just as mod- 
ern a place as you could ask for. A 
people so devoted to the develop- 
ment of the human form and what 
it could be trained to do was sure 
to be interested in contortionists, 
sleight of hand performers, fakers 
of all sorts, and they have left us 
the needed evidence as shown in the 
decorations of cups, etc. Kings and 
emperors were not above jostling 
with this nondescript throng, while 
statesmen, orators, advocates, diplo- 
mats and emissaries found it a con- 
venient rendezvous. 

Olympia, in fact, became the 
greatest publicity center in the 
Greek world,—a world where there 
were no newspapers. One might go 
so far as to say the greatest public- 
ity center in all the world, for 
Olympia had no equal. Royal de- 
crees were here posted on the ped- 
estals of the statues of Hermes—the 
messenger of the gods, for these 
were simply conventionalized bill- 
boards scattered about where they 
could best serve the purposes of 
publicity. Treaties of peace be- 
tween warring states were pro- 
claimed likewise, to be renewed at 
the next Olympic festival or other- 
wise they would lapse and a state of 
warfare would automatically ensue. 
Two thousand years before the 
Olympic games began, over in 
Babylon they were writing on 
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bricks, and down in Egypt they 
were carving their records in stone. 
It was a long time after this that 
the Greeks learned how to write, 
and even then they had little use for 
such cumbersome materials, and 
the papyrus plant did not thrive in 
their land. Hence publicity with 
them was by word of mouth, both 
before and after the First Olym- 
piad, and this required the most 
public place in the world, the Olym- 
pic festivals. 

Yes, kings and emperors came to 
Olympia, each in his own time. 
You might have seen that magnifi- 
cent renegade Alcibiades with a 
roystering band of congenial rascals 
about him. On one occasion he 
made as many as seven different 
entries in the chariot race, and won 
first, second and fourth prizes. 
Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, 
was also a winner of this race on 
more than one occasion. Philip of 
Macedon stopped over with a few 
thousand of his troops on a forag- 
ing expedition, paid his devotions 
dutifully in the temple of Zeus, 
gave a magnificent banquet, and 
then resumed his foraging through- 
out Elis in order to foot the bill. 
What cared Philip for “Holy Elis,” 
and the solemn vows to respect the 
truce of nations! Alexander the 
Great, having gained the coveted 
opportunity to contend in_ the 
games, consented, we are told, to 
run in the foot-race provided his 
competitors were kings also, but the 
race never came off. Emperor Nero 
came over from Rome some cen- 
turies later,—came several times, in 
fact, to the great embarrassment of 
everybody, especially the judges. 
For Emperor Nero fancied himself 
to be something of a poet and musi- 
cian, and he carried off prizes that 
the judges dared not refuse him,— 
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“the scum,” as Apollonius disdain- 
fully called him. 

About the grounds in several 
places are knots of men gathered 
around what appears to be soap-box 
orators haranguing the crowd. 
Draw near enough to one of these 
if possible, and try to catch the drift 
of his argument. He is not of the 
vulgar soap-box variety. Oh, no 
indeed! He is a rhapsode,—one 
who earns his living by reciting the 
Tale of Troy, or some other epic 
poem. His auditors, many of them, 
could doubtless repeat the selfsame 
lines from the Iliad, but they love to 
hear them rendered or chanted 
from memory with appropriate 
voice and gesture; so they crowd 
close to the rhapsode, following the 
familiar lines as they fall from his 
lips, pay him what they will and 
pass on. Presently another rhap- 
sode takes his place, begins a new 
chapter, and so continues the story. 

At another station not far away 
is a lyric poet reciting his own lines, 
accompanied, perhaps, by a musi- 
cian with a flute or a lyre. And it 
need not be a matter of surprise to 
learn that these are poets whom the 
world has placed among the immor- 
tals. Pindar was often among them, 
and more than a dozen of his odes 
were addressed to Olympic victors. 
Good old Simonides was there, and 
Xenophanes if report is correct, and 
many others whose names have not 
come down to us as frequenters of 
Olympia. 

In some sequestered spots about 
the Altis one might expect to come 
upon preoccupied groups, deep in 
the problems of philosophy. Thales 
of Miletus, for instance, whose fore- 
casts in the field of science are mat- 
ters of wonder to-day. And there 
was he who told the Greeks that the 
earth travels around the sun. And 
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there was Eratosthenes who added 
that the earth is a sphere, and he 
gave a fairly good estimate of its 
size and weight,—all of which the 
world dismissed with scorn for the 
next two thousand years. Hither 
came Apollonius of Tyana just back 
from India, bringing glowing ac- 
counts of the wisdom and sanctity 
of her sages. No doubt Plato and 
Pythagoras came to Olympia occa- 
sionally, but Socrates? Well hard- 
ly, unless it were to visit Xenophon 
who lived but a few stadia from 
Olympia. It would be worth any 
man’s time and trouble to visit 
Olympia just to catch a glimpse of 
the immortal Phidias at work on 
his masterpiece in the temple hard 
by,—the statue of the Olympian 
Zeus, one of the fabled “seven won- 
ders of the world.” “Phidias,” said 
Cicero, “fashioned the image not 
after any living model, but after 
that ideal beauty which he saw with 
the inward eye alone. And here is 
another group held spellbound by 
an elderly man, sitting in the 
“opisthodomos” or rear portico of 
the Temple of Hera. It is Herodo- 
tus, the Father of History, relating 
his travels in Scythia and else- 
where, and giving the result of his 
researches into the remote past. 
If you marvel at that power you 
have only to read his histories to- 
day. A small boy named Thucyd- 
ides, so the story goes, who stood by 
listening attentively but skeptically, 
vowed that when he grew up he 
would write “real history.” The 
story ought to be true, for he cer- 
tainly kept his word, yet we think 
none the less of Herodotus for the 
record he left us. 

It is when we come to the subject 
of sculpture that we find the Greek 
at his highest,—at the world’s high- 
est. And it is worthy of note that 
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though her sculptors came hither 
for their models among the athletes, 
the greatest of them all whose 
works have come down to us are 
the two Athenians, Phidias and 
Praxiteles. Pausanias names a long 
list of them, but their work has per- 
ished and we have no means of ap- 
praising them. The grounds were 
fairly littered with them when he 
saw them in the middle of the sec- 
ond century A. p>. The Romans had 
already helped themselves to all 
that they wanted, yet he counted not 
less than 230 bronze statues still 
adorning Olympia’s parks and ave- 
nues. He saw also, mounted on 
their proper pedestals, those two 
works of marvelous beauty, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and the Nike 
of Peonius. These were later over- 
whelmed, perhaps by the same 
earthquake that leveled the Temple 
of Zeus, then wrapped caressingly 
in their blanket of clay, washed 
down from the Hill of Time (Kro- 
nos), and so preserved for us mod- 
erns to see. Both are now on view 
in the museum near at hand, disfig- 
ured in part, but still showing forth 
what manner of mastery over stone 
those ancient Greeks possessed. 
Olympia is worth a visit to-day if 
for nothing else but to enjoy a 
sight of those two world-famous 
masterpieces. 

The third day of the festival was 
given up to feasting, to processions, 
to a general celebration and a grand 
and glorious good time. That is, 
of course, for everybody who felt 
like rejoicing,—meaning the victors 
and their friends. The vanquished 
might make themselves as scarce as 
they liked, for the Greek had small 
sympathy to waste on those who 
were “out of luck.” “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” might just as 
well have originated in Olympia as 
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anywhere else. It was on this third 
day that Alcibiades, having won his 
three prizes in the chariot race, cele- 
brated characteristically with a gor- 
geous banquet, to which everybody 
was invited, and everybody came. 
A great sport was Alcibiades, and 
he didn’t mind expenses on such an 
occasion as that. The whole day 
was a season of such high carnival 
that it inspired Phidias with the 
motif for one of his greatest temple 
friezes,—so rich and varied was it 
in artistic suggestion. It was 
enough to make the dour Spartan 
forget himself and loosen up a bit, 
though it isn’t on record that he 
ever did. 

The favorite Greek motto, “Noth- 
ing in excess,” had no place in that 
assembly. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for freaks and cranks to dis- 
port themselves and their idiosyn- 
crasies. Here, for instance, is Gor- 
gias, the Sophist (some say it was 
Hippias), “who appeared with 
everything he wore or carried made 
by himself,—tring, oil-bottle, shoes, 
clothes, and a wonderful Persian 
girdle, to say nothing of epic poems, 
tragedies, dithyrambs, and essays in 
prose. He was ready to answer any 
question about anything, taught 
history, archeology, geometry, 
astronomy, arithmetic and gram- 
mar. He had also invented a won- 
derful system of mnemonics where- 
by if he once heard a string of fifty 
names he could remember them 
all.” And as if this were not , 
enough, here is another picture for 
the famed procession,—a man 
dressed in gaudy and fantastic rai- 
ment, strutting and swaggering 
through the crowd the better to ad- 
vertise the wares he is selling. And 
what are his wares, sandals, dra- 
peries, weapons? Oh, no indeed, 
for this is Zeuxis, one of the most 














famous of the painters of antiquity, 
—Zeuxis, offering his paintings, 
priceless as they were, to that idle 
holiday crowd. “Well, why not,” 
Zeuxis might have said, “it is a sea- 
son of high carnival that comes but 
once in four years, so let everybody 
cut loose and be clownish or clever 
as the mood seizes him.” 

After all, the carnival of the third 
day is but an interlude, so the 
games are resumed on the fourth 
day. Again the contestants form in 
line and march from the temples to- 
ward the stadion entrance. Just be- 
fore they reach that entrance they 
must pass in review before a num- 
ber of statues of the offended Zeus, 
ranged along the foot of the Hill of 
Time. These statues were erected 
from the fines collected for viola- 
tions of the rules of the games, and 
they stood as solemn warnings to 
those about to enter the stadion. 
Whoever was caught offering or ac- 
cepting bribes was heavily fined, 
and his delinquency was published 
for all to see by the erection of these 
statues to the offended Zeus. And 
the authorities took care that the 
statue announced not only the name 
of the offender, but also those of 
his kindred and his city. There 
was no foul play at Olympia if the 
authorities could prevent it. 

Who could have imagined at the 
time of the Persian wars that a Per- 
sian,—yes, a hated Persian,—would 
some day carry off a prize at Olym- 
pia! No doubt about its being a 
world’s fair then, when Greek and 
Persian could meet in friendly ath- 
letic contest, and the prize undis- 
puted be awarded to the stranger. 
Again, we are given this illuminat- 
ing incident: 

Andros, we will call him, had 
won repeatedly the championship 
in wrestling, and it seemed that none 
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in Greece could hope to o’ermaster 
him. Hearing of this, the ruling 
Pharaoh of Egypt selected his best 
man and sent him over. He and 
Andros met at Olympia, and to the 
surprise of everybody the Egyptian 
bid fair to be the winner. The 
crowd cheered the Egyptian lustily. 
Was it from a love of fair play, or 
was it surprise, or was it merely re- 
lief at the chance to cheer a new 
champion? Anyhow it got on the 
nerves of Andros. He _ stopped, 
turned toward his compatriots on 
the side-lines, and told them in no 
gentle terms what he thought about 
it. “Here am I, fighting against 
this Egyptian and against you 
Greeks for the honor and glory of 
Greece, and it isn’t fair,”—such in 
substance were his remarks toned 
down to moderate language. The 
crowd took it as it was intended, 
transferred its applause to their 
sweating fellow-countryman, and 
Andros won. Imagine it if you can! 

To modern athletics, as others 
have pointed out, the lesson of 
Olympia is the lesson of its final de- 
feat after over eleven centuries of 
history; namely, the overmastering 
desire for victory in some one thing. 
Genuine physical education was to 
be seen at its best in Athens, where 
it was considered a_ distinctive 
mark of culture. But the prizes at 
Olympia went to those who devoted 
themselves to specialization, and 
this was the downward road. Grad- 
ual deterioration had done its dev- 
astating work from this and other 
causes, when in 393 a. bp. the decree 
of a Roman emperor brought to a 
sad end this marvelous series of hu- 
man achievements. 

Still stands “The sunny Hill of 
Kronos” (Time) as Pindar called 
it, a lonely sentinel on guard over 
the plain of Olympia. 














APOSTOLIC STAY-AT-HOMES 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


AST night, in a very small par- 
ish, containing half a church, I 
had been lecturing about South Af- 
rican missions. The church, I re- 
peat, is but half a one, and needs to 
be finished, and there is a heavy 
debt on what is built. Almost at 
once, too, it will be necessary to cre- 
ate a school. Where that money is 
to come from, heaven knows! None 
the less, after the lecture, the parish 
priest said this—““We want to adopt 
one of those tiny missions! We 
want to build the church that is to 
replace the mud-hut where the men 
leave their assegais and axes lean- 
ing on the wall, when they go in to 
Mass. We would like to have a 
hand in making that convent where 
three little nuns shall live and to- 
wards which from every kraal red 
dusty tracks shall be leading, 
marked all over with tiny toe-marks 
of the black babies we have been 
looking at. We are sure that if, in 
our own great necessity, we attend 
to the needs of others, especially of 
those whom we shall never see, God 
will bless us.” (We settled on 
Mtoko, in S. Rhodesia, because there 
is also a leper settlement nearby.) 
Now this morning, a letter came 
from America, saying: “There are 
so many paradoxical truths in reli- 
gion that perhaps this is one—The 
more men we send abroad, the more 
work we shall get done at home. 
The more money we obtain for one 
charitable work, the more money 
comes in for another. Could you 
perhaps prove that the home mis- 
sions in England, and even the work 
of the parochial clergy would bene- 





fit if more attention were paid to 
the foreign field?” 

Now really that is too excellent a 
coincidence to be neglected. I will 
take a holiday from South African 
statistics and from the tormented 
history of that black and blazing 
continent, and try to write an ar- 
ticle. 

And what first comes into my 
head is this—When it was decided 
to start work upon the Liverpool 
cathedral, a howl went up in many 
quarters—“How our poor charities 
will suffer!” But, not only did gifts 
come in faster than could have 
been expected for the cathedral, but 
the gifts given to normal charities 
increased. Indeed, looking nearer 
home, I observe that the University 
societies which compose our Feder- 
ation, having started to collect in 
view of building an Aquinas chapel 
in that cathedral, which shall be as 
it were their northern pilgrimage- 
shrine, have also abruptly begun to 
pay off a debt of their own to which 
they hadn’t really been attending 
very well. I remember how glum 
the Federation delegates looked, 
when first I suggested collecting for 
that chapel! “We really,” they very 
sensibly urged, “ought to create a 
maintenance-fund for ourselves be- 
fore we think of chapels for arch- 
bishops. Here is another of the 
quixotries that our president insists 
on springing upon us...” But 
young men and women are always 
generous, and, let us hope, the 
least little bit quixotic. I didn’t in- 
sist .. . I felt sure that they'd get 
taken by the idea, and indeed they 


























did, and no doubt the black-and- 
white chapel will come into exist- 
ence and bear upon it also the Fed- 
eration coat-of-arms. 

The word “paradox” was men- 
tioned. Certainly. The supreme 
paradox was spoken once and for 
all by Our Lord, when He an- 
nounced that he who would save 
his life, must lose it. And a mis- 
take that we are continually mak- 
ing is to ask: “Am I to do this, or 
that?” This “either or” plays very 
little part in Christianity. Christ’s 
retort to that was: “This you ought 
to do, and that you oughtn’t to 
omit.” So let us apply it to the 
question: “Ought I to concentrate 
upon my parish, or, ought I to 
spread myself—take into consider- 
ation diocesan or national good 
works; or inter-national or even in- 
ter-continental or world-wide good 
works?” 

Well, parishes. When finishing a 
retreat, and discussing what “reso- 
lutions” we ought to make so far as 
our “neighbor” is concerned, I in- 
variably say (who doesn’t?) “Be- 
gin where you are. The mere fact 
of your being there is a preliminary 
indication from God that there you 
ought to work.” There is an “or- 
der” in activity, and St. Thomas is 
very strong on that. So, we ought 
to begin in our homes. Everyone 
knows the charitable and active 
person who skips his (or her) own 
home. They are on a hundred com- 
mittees, and meanwhile the dinner 
burns or the baby eats the mustard. 
Having dwelt sufficiently on these 
pathetic possibilities, I invariably 
say that the first wider field of work 
should be the parish. The parish 
is the primal cell, so to say, of the 
Catholic community. At one time, 
the word “cellular” was often, I 
think, upon the Holy Father’s lips. 
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Catholic work should begin by way 
of small vital units, and gradually 
develop by (no less vital and or- 
ganic) interaction with other such 
units. In fact, he once deigned to 
use the word when speaking to me, 
though at the moment he was talk- 
ing, I confess, in terms of dioceses. 
I had brought a number of letters; 
and when he turned them all out of 
their receptacle on to his library 
table, I ventured to say: “Holy Fa- 
ther, they are arranged according to 
dioceses.” This pleased him very 
much, and he spoke for a few min- 
utes on this point of order and 
method. So there cannot be any 
imaginable doubt as to my alle- 
giance to the idea of (i.) parish in- 
terests and work, and (ii.) diocesan 
interests and work. This is elemen- 
tary and fixed. 

At the same time, we sometimes 
observe and register two facts. 
Parochial Catholic activity can lan- 
guish from in-breeding: and, parish 
can be jealous of parish. Parish- 
ioners can get perfectly sick of 
hearing the same thing continually 
talked about from the pulpit. They 
admit whole-heartedly that they 
ought to support their own schools 
and clubs and poor. But... but 
sometimes they confess to being 
bored. “Oh—now he’s going to 
talk about the schools. . . I know it 
by heart . . . I’m giving all I can; I 
won’t lessen it; I can’t increase 
it . . .” and so their mind is al- 
lowed a holiday and they don’t 
listen. Then after all, parishes are 
rather small, and it is quite likely 
that the people of one parish cannot 
do, and know they cannot, every- 
thing that’s needed, and so, they 
settle down to supporting the incu- 
bus of a debt, and realize that half 
their annual gifts are going into 
that barren job of paying off in- 
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terest. You can’t put much heart 
into paying off interest. 

But I have known—again, who 
hasn’t?—the parochial spirit devel- 
op into a real mania. The parish 
priest can become so absorbed in 
his own allotted area, that he bitter- 
ly resents any wider interest being 
shown, let alone any “money going 
out of the parish” by way of sub- 
scriptions or gifts. I have even 
known some priests who do all in 
their power to stop men going to 
week-end retreats, simply because it 
takes them out of the parish for one 
Sunday, and that, in spite of all 
that Pope after Pope has said about 
retreats, and despite the fact that 
no one can stop a parishioner’s go- 
ing away for a holiday, and that an 
absence of one Sunday cannot pos- 
sibly make any real difference to 
parish life, and finally, despite the 
fact that a first result of any re- 
treat ought to be that a man be- 
comes a better parishioner. Simi- 
larly (though perhaps this is not 
very frequent) inter-parochial jeal- 
ousies can become perfectly gro- 
tesque. I can think of one very 
Catholic town in which you would 
really say that parishes laid them- 
selves out—not merely to “go one 
better” than their neighbors, but, to 
prevent their neighbors going well 
at all. One could hardly believe 
that if a parish announced a dance 
for a certain night, a neighboring 
parish would invent a whist-drive 
for the same night, in order that the 
dance should not draw off any of 
its parishioners and be, in conse- 
quence, too successful; but really 
coincidences were so many, too 
many! That such conduct has a 
sort of infantile indecency about it, 
anyone can see: but it is also schis- 
matic and anti-Catholic, and this is 
due, precisely, to such people never 
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having guessed what the word 
“Catholic” really means, what the 
“Church” really is. They are, in 
fact, localists and sectarians; and 
indeed, a great deal of our talk and 
even zeal and certainly our denun- 
ciations are suggestive of “secta- 
rianism,” which means, that we be- 
long to something which is a rival 
of other things of the same sort, 
even though our own thing be much 
larger. The Catholic Church is not 
just the largest and oldest of sev- 
eral Christian groups. It is unique: 
and it is vitally one. All we are one 
body—and a living Body; Christ’s 
Body. 

But it is obvious that antago- 
nisms lead nowhere. Countries that 
think they are being patriotic when 
in reality they are merely hating 
some other nation, construct noth- 
ing. All recent history displays 
that. The more the whole of your 
vitality is aroused, the more each 
part of it will operate. Just in pro- 
portion as you see the Catholic 
Church as a whole, you become 
energetic within that part of it 
where you are. How wearisome, 
how endlessly heavy was the task 
of trying to stimulate English Cath- 
olic students in the universities to 
make really good societies, until 
they began to travel to Fribourg, to 
Amsterdam, to Budapest or Mu- 
nich! How enormously the percep- 
tion of other people changes the in- 
dividual who so perceives them. I 
remember lecturing once upon the 
“red” and the “black” Paris, and 
the sufferings and spiritual destitu- 
tion then prevalent there, and after- 
wards, a sick and cruelly suffering 
nun told me that the whole night— 
usually so interminable—had gone 
like three-quarters of an hour, so 
full had her mind become, so popu- 
lated her imagination, owing to the 
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thought of sufferings even greater, 
needs even more _ terrible—needs, 
moreover, to which she/could min- 
ister by her own self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice. I can remember 
lecturing on the same topic to some 
people (wealthy ones, this time) 
who not only did what they could 
for the succoring of those Paris 
priests and parishes, but forthwith 
paid off a large part of the debt en- 
cumbering a very poor London par- 
ish, because they had begun to 
guess how hard priests may have to 
work, and how monotonous, how 
lonely, their work may be. 

It may be that our fault is, pre- 
cisely, not sufficiently to populate 
the imagination. We reason; and 
we exhort. But we don’t give 
enough pictures. This is different 
from letting rhetoric run loose over 
Scriptural scenes. If one happens 
to know facts, one becomes uncom- 
fortable directly a preacher makes a 
mistake: if one doesn’t know facts, 
and does not feel sure that he 
knows them either, one feels that 
perhaps he is making a mistake, 
and the whole effect of his volubil- 
ity is wasted. And preachers cer- 
tainly have not the right to trade 
upon the probable ignorance of 
their audience and so, to invent! 
Nor is it reverent to sacred person- 
ages or their real lives, to draw im- 
aginary pictures of what may have 
happened. I certainly hope that 
more and more our imaginations 
will be filled with truthful pictures 
of what Our Lord’s life, and even 
the saints’ lives, were really like: 
but also, with pictures of what the 
Catholic world, at the present mo- 
ment, is really like. Within the cir- 
cle of parochial experiences, eadem 
sunt omnia semper. When the im- 
agination is not fired, the blood 
runs sluggish and chill. Nothing 
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seems interesting, not even paro- 
chial affairs. But once the blood is 
set moving, vitality displays itself in 
every circumstance. I am convinced 
that what you see moves you, when 
what you think, may not do so. 
After all, there is nothing very 
original in that. I had always been 
theoretically convinced about the 
importance of Catholic sea work, 
and regretted with a real sense of 
shame that so little of it was done: 
but not until I went to New Zea- 
land and then Australia and then 
returned to England, did the thing 
come properly alive within me, as 
now, thank God, it has done. But 
has it made me have less conviction 
about university work? and has my 
short experience of foreign missions 
diminished my conviction about 
sea work? Of course not. These 
things have quickened my convic- 
tion about the need of “Catholic ac- 
tion” or apostolate all along the 
line. As if, when you point out the 
deplorable part that university stu- 
dents have played in recent revolu- 
tions, a new sense of responsibility 
does not wake up within other such 
students who hitherto may have 
been languid: they glimpse their 
dangers; they realize the part that 
ideas can play, not least among 
young people. At home, in their 
placid playing-fields or schoolrooms, 
they never guessed that life con- 
tained anything really risky. But, 
thus awakened, they are a new and 
vital element in their parish. There 
is not the least likelihood of an 
English student, his imagination 
fired by what he hears of Russia, 
Mexico or Spain, being less gener- 
ous or self-sacrificing in his home. 
Will a parish priest, astounded to 
learn (as inland-living priests often 
are) of the superhuman difficulties 
encountered by seamen and the 
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kindness (surely) that they deserve 
from God’s representatives, be any- 
thing but still more kind, more la- 
borious, within his own pastures? 
I have already found Protestants, 
who knew perfectly well that the 
Catholics in their midst “went to 
Communion,” yet exclaim: “But 
Communion must mean a lot to you 
people, then!” when they heard of 
those native families who walked 
during four days to make their 
Easter Communions—or indeed, the 
New Zealander, two generations 
ago, who would sail in an open 
whaling-boat to Australia, to make 
his Easters and to get his children 
baptized! No: the more we are “in- 
terested,” the more ardent will be 
the whole of our lives; and it is very 
difficult to be continually interest- 
ed in the same place and by the 
same things. 

It might almost seem as if we had 
been urging “wider interests” for 
purely selfish reasons. “We shall 
do better at home, if we are inter- 
ested in what lies abroad.” Well, 
that is true—we shall do better. It 
is certain that God will not allow 
Himself to be outdone in generos- 
ity. If you are desperately in need 
of money, and receive an offering, 
and send it to a very poor priest as 
Mass-stipends, and do not use it on 
your “heart’s desire,” I believe that 
you will very soon receive far more 
help than else you could have hoped 
for. If we send more men to the 
foreign missions, we shall get more 
vocations at home and—dquite as 
important—we shall all receive in- 
spiration and grace to work far 
harder than we do. Few of us work 
up to the top of our powers; and if 
we do, and God wishes us to work 
still harder, He will provide the 
help to enable us to outstrip the pos- 
sible. “Do you imagine,” said some 
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one to Mother Cabrini, whose work 
is so well known in America, “that 
God will ask you to do only what is 
possible?” 

But from another point of view, 
the matter is urgent. The situation 
to-day is perfectly different from 
what it was half a generation ago. 
The “native” populations of the 
world are becoming race-conscious 
as never they have been yet. A tor- 
rent of anti-Christian doctrine is be- 
ing poured out upon them and they 
are most receptive. I know but lit- 
tle about the Negro in America: the 
Black in Australia is dying out: but 
the Chinese! the Japanese! the 
Bantu! Let us be perfectly clear— 
the battle for their souls is between 
the Bolshevik and the Catholic, and, 
without a miracle, the Catholic has 
not a chance of success. Why not? 
Not because his doctrine is less 
firm-knit than that of Communism; 
not because his moral code is too 
high: but, because in spite of the 
great awakening during the last few 
years of interest in “missions,” the 
Catholic community is not half 
enough awake, and because plenty 
of people do not like its wakening, 
and even administer soporifics. But 
the prospect of, for example, a 
consciously anti-White, anti-Chris- 
tion Africa is too appalling for 
words. 

But to drop even this semi-self- 
regarding consideration — the 
Church has the sole mandate of 
converting the world. Her actual 
stock of missionaries is not large 
enough, mechanically speaking, to 
do a millionth of the task. And in 
no case can we, Pilate-like, wash 
our hands of the whole affair, and 
say: “Well, anyhow, it is the 
Church who has the duty and the 
mandate, and not myself” — for, 
who but me, and my fellow-men 
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and women, is the “Church” in this 
our generation? There is not an ab- 
stract Church, with duties and what 
not, different from myself. In a 
sense, being a living tissue, she is, 
the whole of her, “in” me; and I am 
the whole of her. My little finger is 
myself! Therefore all her duties 
are mine. Therefore let us wholly 
discard the “dichotomy”—‘“Either 
my parish, or the foreign mis- 
sions”; and seek to be, in my par- 
ish, so total a Catholic that all the 
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Church is in my mind and desire, 
however much I stay at home; and, 
if I try to extend my love and 
prayer and help far beyond my par- 
ish, let me be sure that I shall but 
be, for that, an incomparably more 
worthy parishioner. I would, then, 
like (to be severely practical!) reg- 
ular lantern or cinema lectures 
about every part of the Church in 
each part of the Church, and that 
every unit should “adopt” some 
unit not itself! 


THE OLD CAPTAIN 


By JoHN HANLON 


GAINST his window 
A sea-wind sings 
Of white-caps, white as 
A sea-gull’s wings. 


Against his window 
A sea-wind sighs 

Of thin gold sunsets 
On green-borne skies. 


Against his window 

A sea-wind raves 

Of tossing timbers 

And death-fanged waves. 


Against his window .. . 
In vain... in vain 


The message! 


He will 


Not sail again. 
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By Peter J. Bart, C.S.B. 


AUL ELMER MORE is a retired 
Professor of Princeton Univer- 
sity. He is a very able man and a 
great scholar. His special field of 
study has been the philosophy of 
Piato and its subsequent history 
during the centuries following 
Plato’s death. He has made a close 
study of Christianity in connection 
with the history of Platonism. 
Through his works on this subject 
he has become widely known and 
has exerted a great influence in the 
field of religion. He is recognized 
to-day as one of the foremost reli- 
gious teachers of America and there 
are many who think that he stands 
alone at the top. He considers his 
doctrine thoroughly Christian and 
often uses language that sounds 
proper to Catholic ears. It should 
be worth while for Catholics to 
know how the views of Dr. More 
compare with those of the Catholic 
Church to-day. 

Dr. More is convinced that noth- 
ing but confusion has resulted from 
the abandoning of dogmatic religion 
in modern times, especially since 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
He is convinced that there has been 
a revelation and that it can be 
proved to be authentic because it 
conforms to the facts of our spirit- 
ual life and because it is not repug- 
nant to reason to accept the intellec- 
tual formulation in which this reve- 
lation is expressed. He insists that 
the only essential and sufficient 
dogma of this revelation is that 
Jesus Christ, an historical person- 
age, embraces in His person the full 
nature of divinity and the full na- 





ture of humanity such as it was de- 
fined by the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon in the year 
451. 

Dr. More accepts the main doc- 
trines of Plato as the basis of all 
true religion and philosophy. It is 
in the light of this preconception 
that he analyzes the teachings of 
Christianity. He is convinced that 
Plato was the first theologian of the 
Christian religion and that the true 
and orthodox tradition was Greek, 
that it began with Plato and pro- 
ceeded in a straight line till it found 
its highest expression in Christian 
dogma formulated by the Greek Fa- 
thers who were the true heirs and 
interpreters of the Greek Tradition. 
It is abundantly evident that Chris- 
tianity plays a secondary réle, be- 
cause “all that is necessary to the 
religious life of man, for the large 
things of the spirit, the theology of 
Plato is sufficient” (The Religion of 
Plato, p. 126). Indeed, Dr. More 
tells us that Greek theology, re- 
maining true to its origin, wrestled 
for three centuries and a half with 
a succession of heresies which 
sought to explain away the mystery 
of the Incarnation. As a result of 
that conflict, Greek theology laid 
down the one essential dogma of the 
universal Church—the dogma of the 
Incarnation (The Christ of the New 
Testament, p. 289). After the year 
451 the human reason for the most 
part lapsed into the illegitimate 
sphere of metaphysics. Dr. More 
finds that in the monistic tendencies 
of Augustine, Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas, true religion became ob- 














scured till it was threatened with 
final extinction by modern philoso- 
phy and indeed would have per- 
ished long ago had not the Catholic 
Church suffering from the illusion 
of infallibility repeated to the world 
incessantly the dead formule which 
had one time been the intellectual 
expression of the true and living 
Catholic Faith. 

Dr. More’s belief that “Greek lit- 
erature, philosophic and religious, 
from Plato to St. Chrysostom and 
beyond that to the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A. p., is essentially 
a unit,” is without foundation. On 
the contrary, Christianity both as a 
religion and as a philosophy began 
with the life and teaching of Christ 
and cannot be identified in any es- 
sential way with Greek culture 
without ignoring obvious facts and 
without doing violence to what is 
essential to it as a whole. In the 
first place, if Dr. More’s thesis is 
justified, it would prove that he 
along with a few Greek Fathers 
were alone in the enviable position 
of being the sole inheritors of the 
true Catholic Faith. What relation 
can he possibly conceive to have ob- 
tained between the “literature” of 
which he speaks and the actual reli- 
gious faith of the countless believ- 
ers—Jews, Greeks and Barbarians, 
most of whom knew nothing of 
Greek philosophy, and who accept- 
ed literally the teaching of Christ 
because they believed that He was 
the Son of God? In what assignable 
sense could the mystery of the In- 
carnation have been implicit in the 
philosophy of Plato? Dr. More 
seems to have asked himself the 
question, what should the faith of 
Catholics have been, instead of, 


what actually was that faith. 
Christianity was not offered to 
the world as an intellectual disci- 
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pline and Dr. More’s whole theory 
regarding the Greek Tradition is 
quite impossible except by identify- 
ing philosophy and religion in some 
way. He tries to avoid this objec- 
tion by maintaining that the true 
Platonism should be considered 
“rather as a matter of intuition and 
as an unquestioned necessity than 
as a reasoned conviction” (Plato- 
nism, p. 261). But to attain this 
high intuition it is necessary to fol- 
low him through the maze of Pla- 
tonic philosophy. Dr. More’s Chris- 
tianity effectively shuts out anyone 
who is not a close student of Plato. 
To follow him in his belief one 
would have to admit that Christian- 
ity is, or should be a philosophy; 
that it is an advance in some detail 
on the philosophy of Plato—notably 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation; 
but besides this, it becomes neces- 
sary to look upon Dr. More’s inter- 
pretation of Plato as being more or 
less infallible especially with regard 
to what he conceives as Plato’s ab- 
solute dualism. 

The only real justification Dr. 
More seems to have for proclaiming 
the truth and orthodoxy of his 
“Greek Tradition” seems to be that 
he has found in the wealth of Pla- 
tonic literature and in the central 
dogma of the Catholic Church, justi- 
fication for facts of his own inner 
spiritual life along with some con- 
firmation of a dualistic attitude of 
mind. But surely, the full and com- 
plete Catholic Faith ought to be 
found in every age among the ordi- 
nary mass of believers who have 
also proclaimed that they have re- 
ceived confirmation and guidance in 
their religious lives in the non-phil- 
osophical and non-critical utter- 
ances of Christ found in the Scrip- 
tures and in the teaching of the 
Church which gives corporate ex- 
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pression to that unanalyzable faith. 
Dr. More is guided by a self-im- 
posed canon of consistency which 


in his case is quite tyrannical. Dr. 
More attempts to apply rigid posi- 
tivistic methods to discern the value 
of religion and philosophy. From a 
purely positivistic point of view, all 
the facts go to show that the true 
Catholic Faith is formulated in that 
literature and in those dogmas 
which have given expression to the 
deepest spiritual perceptions of 
thoughtful religious people since the 
death of Christ. 

It is obvious that Dr. More’s ma- 
jor thesis, the proof of which would 
require a sure knowledge of Plato 
and a surer knowledge of all Chris- 
tian literature, calls into question 
the nature and entire content of 
Christian philosophy. This much 
seems evident; unless he can prove 
that Plato had the idea of Christian- 
ity in mind, he cannot expect peo- 
ple to believe that Christian philos- 
ophers were simply following the 
stream of Greek Tradition. It is 
perfectly true that Christianity ab- 
sorbed Greek philosophy almost 
completely. It is an open question 
whether there would ever have been 
a Christian philosophy had it not 
been for Greek philosophy. Indeed, 
Christianity advanced and perfected 
Greek philosophy just as it is looked 
upon as having completed and au- 
thenticated all true religion, philos- 
ophy and even art, wherever they 
were found. It is one thing to make 
this admission but it is quite an- 
other thing to say that philosophic 
thought was a unit or that it was 
continuous from Plato down 
through the Greek Fathers to the 
year 451. This is what Dr. More 
would have us believe. The impli- 
cation is that the fact of divine reve- 
lation did not introduce anything 
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essentially new into philosophical 
tradition. In order to prove this, it 
would be necessary to show that 
the Platonic notion of God and oth- 
er essential elements in that tradi- 
tion had suffered no radical trans- 
formations in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. On the contrary, it 
can be demonstrated that not only 
in patristic times but in medieval 
times as well, Christian philosophy 
drew its conception of God directly 
from the non-philosophical utter- 
ances of Revelation. The idea that 
God is Being itself, “Ego Sum Qui 
Sum,” furnished the original im- 
pulse from which arose all Chris- 
tian speculation concerning God. 
The notion of God found in the 
writings of the Greek Fathers is 
that of an absolute creator. This is 
a new and Christian notion of God 
nowhere to be found in Greek phi- 
losophy. Dr. More’s “Greek Tradi- 
tion” does not possess that unity of 
which he speaks. It would also be 
possible to show that there is an 
absolute break between Greek and 
Christian philosophy in the doctrine 
of Divine Providence.* 

From the point of view of reli- 
gion, Dr. More is a Protestant and 
a higher critic. Both of these terms 
he would indignantly repudiate. In 
trying to present him as he strikes 
a Catholic, I hope to be perfectly 
fair to him. The reader may judge 
for himself whether I am right in 
saying that he is a Protestant and a 
critic. He is very bitter against 
Protestantism as well as against the 
higher critics. Protestantism in the 
last analysis essentially consists in 
the denial of any authoritative 
teaching of the Church. Private 
judgment is the essence of Protes- 


1A full discussion of these points may be 
found in, L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale, 
Etienne Gilson, Paris: 1932. 
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tantism. Dr. More’s “Greek Tradi- 
tion” is the last word in private 
judgment. Not only does he rely 
on his own private judgment in de- 
termining the elements which con- 
stitute the true Catholic Faith from 
material supplied by documents 
and history, but one may fairly con- 
clude from his own works, that Dr. 
More in his own opinion is the only 
man living to-day who understands 
Christianity. 

He rejects the Protestantism in- 
troduced into Western civilization 
by the “malignity” of Luther as 
well as the findings of all contempo- 
rary and past higher critics of the 
Bible. He disassociates himself 
from, and condemns all fundamen- 
talism and modernism, in Protes- 
tant thought. This is so evident all 
through his pages that it would be 
superfluous to quote texts. I shall 
give only one. 


“There is, one must admit, a pro- 
found embarrassment here: on the 
one hand the realism of St. Paul, 
which imparts significance and vig- 
our to religious hope, but which can 
scarcely be maintained intact against 
the dissolving force of reflection; on 
the other hand the metaphysics de- 
rived from Luther through Kant, 
which leaves the religious life in 
vacuo, so to speak, a mere category 
of thought with no basis in fact. 
We cannot believe literally in the 
Last Things as St. Paul believed in 
them; belief under the condition of 
German metaphysics means virtual- 
ly belief in nothing” (The Christ of 
the New Testament, p. 205). 


As I shall show in a moment, the 
Catholic Church in his eyes is 
blinded as to the true meaning of 
Christianity. She has_ retained 
some truth in much error. There 


still remain, apparently, some oth- 
ers who can accept Dr. More’s 
teaching. They do not, one would 
gather, understand Christianity but 
they are suitable soil for the seed of 
Dr. More’s Christianity. “My criti- 
cism of the Bible will offer nothing 
strange or disquieting, I trust, to 
the large body of those who call 
themselves Catholic yet repudiate 
the claims of infallibility wherever 
they may be raised; such a middle 
ground as I would defend is in fact 
quite in conformity with their reli- 
gious point of view” (The Catholic 
Faith, p. 180). He will allow this 
class to worship in the Catholic 
Church. They may assist at the 
Sacrifice of the Mass even though 
they reject much else that Rome 
holds obligatory. 

In his latest volume, The Catholic 
Faith,2 Dr. More tells us what he 
thinks of Christianity as understood 
by the Catholic Church. He rejects 
the teaching of the Church on al- 
most every matter of major impor- 
tance. “Rome has committed her- 
self to an impossible rationalization 
of the mystery” (of the Eucharist) 
(p. 165). Rome has “blundered” in 
her theory of pardons and indul- 
gences at the whim of a priest (p. 
106). The Church has converted 
the sacraments into feats of magic 
(p. 193). Because of the dogma of 
infallibility the Church is bound to 
descend to depths of “unctuous 
sophistry” and to continue forever 
apologizing for any doctrine once 
formulated and accepted (p. 196). 
The mysticism recognized by the 
Church is a disease of religion (p. 
297). Dr. More sums up the well- 
known arguments against the im- 
peccable inspiration of the Bible for 
the purpose of undermining the 
“Roman stronghold” (p. 181). 


2 Princeton University Press. $4.00. 
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Not only is Dr. More, judging 
from his own writings, the only one 
living to-day who understands 
Christianity, but he is the only one 
since the time of the Greek Fathers 
who has understood it. All have 
gone wrong. Since he himself defi- 
nitely and emphatically rules out 
Protestantism, there remains dur- 
ing these centuries only the Catholic 
Church. His utter hopelessness of 
ever seeing his pure Christianity 
accepted by Rome is expressed in 
what he thought of Newman’s con- 
version. It was “the typical tragedy 
of the century.” Newman’s cour- 
age failed him, “and in his anguish 
for the perfect light he bowed down 
to the Demon of the Absolute” (The 
Catholic Faith, p. 205). The Demon 
of the Absolute here means the 
claims of the Catholic Church to in- 
fallibility. We follow him back to 
the Apostles in his “Greek Tradi- 
tion” and everywhere we find him 
pointing out the errors into which 
the Church has fallen. He approves 
of the main decision of the Council 
of Nice and also the main decision 
of the Council of Chalcedon. All 
other councils of the Church fail to 
meet with his approval. He does not 
like the Nicene Creed and rejects 
the Athanasian Creed. “It is fan- 
tastic and contentious in spirit” 
(The Catholic Faith, p. 121). He 
would retain the Apostles’ Creed, 
not because it is true, but because 
something in the nature of a reli- 
gious formula is necessary and 
there is no authority to enforce a 
creed to take the place of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

Dr. More thinks that St. Paul 
started the Church off on a wrong 
track on which, to his great regret, 
she has continued to move. The 
vehemence of St. Paul’s logic in the 
matter of absolute grace and abso- 
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lute faith has been the prolific 
source of schism and disaster (The 
Christ of the New Testament, p. 
207). “The eschatological faith of 
St. Paul, if honestly professed to- 
day, would be superstition” (p. 
206). St. John’s Gospel, according 
to Dr. More, is the garrulity of an 
old man who remembered verbatim 
some of the wonderful sayings of 
Our Lord and who didn’t have in- 
telligence enough to understand 
them. His Gospel is a mixture of 
these remembered sayings and the 
fancies of the author. Dr. More is 
quite capable of picking out the 
genuine sayings of Our Lord. He 
feels that we must give up the old 
orthodox view, that the Gospel of 
St. John, at least as we have it, is 
the work of John the son of Zebedee 
(p. 212). His treatment of St. Paul 
and St. John indicates how he deals 
with the other sacred writings. 
They form a maze of contradictions. 
Through his ability, scholarship and 
learning, Dr. More feels competent 
to disentangle doctrines and facts 
which the authors of the sacred 
writings did not understand. 

One could make out a very good 
case to prove that Dr. More thinks 
he understands Christ’s mission 
and doctrine better than He under- 
stood it Himself. He tells us that 
Jesus got His ideas from the Proph- 
ets (The Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 43). “It is unthinkable” 
that Jesus was fully aware of His 
mission from infancy. The intelli- 
gence of Jesus was “limited by the 
conditions of mortal existence.” In 
His early years, according to Dr. 
More, Jesus had no fully formed 
sense of His mission, but with time 
and experience it grew to an ever 
clearer, yet possibly never perfect- 
ly defined self-consciousness (pp. 
54, 55). With regard to miracles, 

















Dr. More tells us that the question 
does not interest him much or 
strike him as very important (p. 
267). 

Is it fair or unfair to say that Dr. 
More is wrong when he claims that 
he is not a Protestant and a higher 
critic? Does he not prove my con- 
tention in this one sentence? “For 
the simple truth confronts any hon- 
est investigator that we have no in- 
fallible revelation vouchsafed us 
either in the Bible or in the Church” 
(The Catholic Faith, p. 171). It is 
only fair to add that Dr. More feels 
that his Christianity is not altogeth- 
er satisfying. “No doubt there is 


something unsatisfactory in such a 
position” (The Catholic Faith, p. 
204). 
Plato was. 


Dr. More is no better off than 
As for the ascertaining 
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of truth, it is as if the Divine Word 
had never descended from heaven. 
Christianity has furnished many 
new and glorious ideas, so novel in- 
deed and so beautiful that men call 
it a revelation. But when we come 
to sift the meaning of this expres- 
sion, it only signifies that a new do- 
main of speculation has_ been 
thrown open, in which the human 
intellect may wander up and down 
and admire—and doubt. It is evi- 
dent that Dr. More’s faith consists 
in a number of opinions, more or 
less strong, and differing from oth- 
er intellectual judgments only in 
this, that they are of such a nature 
as to excite emotion, suggest com- 
fort and inspire hope. Such was 
the religion of Plato. It is not the 
Catholic Faith. 














THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NATURALIST 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


THE LOBSTER AT HOME 


OWN by the sea is a hardy, 
brown-visaged race of men 
whose living depends upon the 
moods of the swirling, eddying wa- 
ters. Their business is to know the 
shoals and the reefs and the tides, 
and the signs in the sky. Some of 
them go far out to sea in quest of 
one kind of fish, others linger along 
the coast in search of another; some 
of them use lines, and some spears, 
and some set traps and seines and 
pots. And perhaps of all the neigh- 
bors of the sea they quest, there is 
none so vaguely known as the lob- 
ster. So, with the lobster we deal. 

Strictly speaking, he consists of 
head, thorax and abdomen, but the 
head and thorax are commonly 
called “the head,” and the abdomen 
is spoken of as “the tail.” He is a 
queer, uncertain fellow at first, but 
improves rapidly on acquaintance. 
When alive he is dark green, with 
here and there a shade of reddish 
yellow: but boiling changes him to 
a deep red. 

In front of the head is a sharp 
beak called the rostrum, and on 
either side of this is a compound 
eye raised upon a stock. Beneath, 
and projecting forward, are two 
pairs of feelers, one pair long and 
slender, and the other shorter, but 
divided into two prongs. On each 
side of the mouth is a jaw which 
works sideways, while below are 
three pairs of organs called “jaw 
feet” for, while they have the ap- 
pearance of feet, their use is to aid 
in eating. Attached to the forward 


part of the thorax are large claws, 
and behind these are four pairs of 
“walking feet,” having at the point 
of connection with the thorax the 
gills, forming feathery fringes of 
light color. 

The abdomen consists of six 
rings, and suspended from each of 
these are appendages called swim- 
merets. The end piece is called the 
telson, and this, together with the 
last pair of swimmerets, which are 
much larger than the others, form 
what is called the “tail fin.” The 
stomach contains teeth and is lo- 
cated in the head. The lobster also 
has ears and nostrils, but these will 
be something for you to look for 
the next time you chance to exam- 
ine one. The larger of the great 
claws is furnished with what serve 
as grinders, and the other with 
more pointed or cutting teeth. 
These are sometimes transposed in 
position, so that while it might be 
hardly proper to call him “left- 
handed” he may appropriately be 
spoken of “as left-clawed.” 

The eggs of most fishes are at- 
tached to seaweed, or are left to 
float upon the surface of the water, 
but not so with those of the lobster. 
They are attached to the swim- 
merets of the mother, and there, 
firmly fixed, remain for weeks and 
even months before they are 
hatched. 

Lobsters carry from twelve to 
twenty-four thousand eggs, as fine 
as cabbage seed; and the greater 
portion of them are hatched from 
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May to July. Lobsters less than 
five years old, and under ten inches 
in length, do not carry eggs, and 
are called “seed lobsters.” 

A lobster is obliged to change his 
hard shell as he grows, and the 
molting is rendered necessary very 
often during the first year—gen- 
erally at eight day intervals, then at 
sixteen, and so on, the changes be- 
coming gradually less frequent un- 
til, in the case of an adult, it occurs 
but once a year. 

This changing of shell is no 
small undertaking for the lobster, 
and not infrequently does he die in 
the process. As he grows, the old 
shell of the thorax splits along the 
back, and lets out that portion of 
the body. Then he draws out claw 
after claw; and when this is accom- 
plished he crawls forward, leaving 
his tail-shell behind him. Grad- 
ually, a new shell is formed over the 
whole surface of the body; and un- 
til this is hardened he is in constant 
peril of being devoured. Aware of 
his danger, he hides himself in some 
safe refuge, or, if none is at hand, 
makes one for himself by scooping 
out a hole in the sand or gravel by 
means of his tail. 

After babyhood, each molting 
gives him an addition of two inches 
or so in the length of his shell. The 
process occupies about a week, and 
takes place in the summer months. 

It is a curious fact that if a lob- 
ster loses a claw by accident, or in 
one of the fierce battles in which he 
is often engaged, it is not an ir- 
reparable loss, for soon a new one 
takes its place. 

To be edible, lobsters must be 
boiled alive. In large establish- 
ments this cooking takes place in 
water heated by steam. For the 
purpose, tanks lined with zine are 
used. These are partially filled 
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with cold water, in which is put a 
small quantity of salt. Then cov- 
ers are placed over them, and the 
steam turned on. When the boiling 
point is reached, baskets made of 
iron rods and holding about three 
hundred lobsters are lowered into 
the tanks by small derricks. After 
cooking for half an hour they are 
taken out, packed in barrels, and 
covered with matting. 

Immense quantities of lobsters 
are used every year at the canneries 
along the coast of Maine, from 
Biddeford Pool to Calais, and each 
of these establishments require, on 
an average, fifty fishermen with 
sixty pots each, to supply it, and 
within are employed from twenty 
to forty men. 

The busy season is during May 
and June, and by law the time of 
canning is limited to four months, 
beginning April first. 

Formerly the “hoop-net pot” was 
employed in trapping them, but 
now the “lath pot” has largely tak- 
en its place. 

The hoop net consists of a ring of 
half-inch iron, three feet in diam- 
eter to which are attached two 
wooden half-hoops, crossing each 
other fifteen inches above it. A net 
is suspended from the ring, and the 
bait is fastened at the intersection 
of the hoops. A fisherman takes 
five or six pots in his dory, and 
upon reaching good ground, baits 
and throws them overboard. 

As soon as lobsters commence to 
feast in them, they are quickly 
hauled to the surface, the nets 
catching all that chance to be above 
the traps. This style of trap is still 
used for cunner fishing, but since it 
requires constant attention, has 
gradually been supplanted by lath 
pots, which require visiting but 
once or twice a day. 
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In appearance the lath pot is like 
a huge birdcage, and is usually the 
length of a lath and shaped like a 
half-cylinder. The ends, conical in 
form, are made of twine, having a 
good-sized opening in the center 
which the lobster may enter; and 
once in, they are seldom fortunate 
enough to find their way out. 

Almost any kind of fish, tied up 
in cotton bags, are used as bait. 
Buoys of cedar or spruce, painted to 
suit the fancy of the owner, are at- 
tached to the pots by ropes, to mark 
their location. 

The Indians and early colonists 
alike appreciated the lobster. An 
early writer says: “The lobsters are 
most esteemed by the Indians. 
They sometimes dry them as they 
do oysters, which are delicate break- 
fast meat.” 

As early as the year 1800 smacks 
from Connecticut were accustomed 
to frequent the waters around Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Block Island and 
Cape Cod, and to take their catch to 
the New York market, and in 1812 
the fishermen of Provincetown 
sought protection, and for this pur- 
pose secured from the legislature 
the enactment of rigid laws forbid- 
ding the encroachment of those 
“foreigners from Connecticut.” 

The southern limit of the lobster 
is practically the Delaware Break- 
water, although an occasional speci- 
men is found in deep water as far 
down as Cape Hatteras. At one 
time there was an abundant supply 
in the vicinity of New York, but the 
foulness of the water occasioned by 
the sewerage from the city, has 
caused them to disappear entirely. 
A few are still found along the New 
Jersey coast, and an _ increasing 
quantity on the Connecticut shore, 
north of Cape Cod and on to Maine. 
But by far the largest part of the 
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supply, both for the American and 
European market, comes from the 
rocky shores of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland, and 
even from the distant coast of Lab- 
rador. 

There is in the Natural History 
Rooms, in Salem, Mass., the shell of 
a lobster that weighed, when alive, 
twenty-nine pounds; and near 
Rockland, Maine, are the claws of 
one that tipped the beam at forty- 
three pounds. While these were ex- 
ceptional monsters, the average 
weight fifty years ago was three 
and a half pounds, while now it is 
but a pound and a half. 

One would scarcely go to a lob- 
ster for traces of marked intelli- 
gence, yet the following true inci- 
dent shows that he is not without a 
certain degree of intellectual capac- 
ity. 

A lady who was interested in sev- 
eral branches of natural history, 
had in her aquarium for a long time 
a lobster that proved a very enter- 
taining pet. He made his den un- 
der some rocks, and insisted on hav- 
ing two entrances. If the stones 
were moved so as to close one of 
them, he would work night and 
day until they were arranged to his 
satisfaction. He would never enter 
the den head foremost, and that he 
might back in easier, he built of the 
small stones at his disposal an in- 
clined plane of gradual ascent. 

He came to know his mistress so 
well that as soon as she appeared 
by the side of the aquarium he 
would extend his great claw as high 
as he could, as a hint that he was 
hungry and eager to be fed. 

His neatness was commendable. 
He would never allow any food or 
dirt to remain at the entrance of his 
den, but would carry it off to a par- 
ticular spot out of sight. 
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He shed his shell several times 
each year, but his owner never saw 
the process of molting completed. 
On each occasion, for three or four 
days previous, he seemed sick and 
declined to eat even his favorite 
food. When the day had finally 
come to cast the shell, he was 
watched almost constantly, but 
while the good lady was gone only 
five minutes for her supper, the 
deed was gone, and upon her return 
he appeared to be trying to hide the 
shell. No food was taken for some 
days afterwards, but as he became 
stronger he deliberately ate up a 
portion of his old coat. 

Another naturalist reports: “A 
lobster had a hole under a rock for 
his home. The water was about 
five feet deep. I made a noose at 
the end of a fish line, and by the aid 
of a stick, spread it around the hole. 
I then held down a piece of fish 
about eight inches long. 

“The lobster soon reached for it. 
I pulled the string, and had the 
noose around one of his big claws, 
near the end, but as I pulled, the 
noose slipped off. I felt sure I 
would catch him the next time, so I 
spread the noose and lowered the 
bait as before, but the lobster used 
his feelers this time, putting them 
through the noose and feeling the 
string all the way round. He then 
pushed one claw under the string 
and seized the bait. 

“Three or four times the experi- 
ment was repeated with the same 
result, and I gave up, quite confi- 
dent that that fellow at least, would 
die of old age.” 


ALL Apout A CATERPILLAR 
“In the spring a young man’s 


fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love,” but in the fall a nature teach- 


er’s is very apt to turn to caterpil- 
lars. And why not? The woods are 
full of them—unfortunately. Like- 
wise the shade trees on our city 
streets. We meet them hurrying 
across the pavement as we go to- 
ward school, and not infrequently 
Bob brings one in, concealed some- 
where about his person, for the joy 
of noting Mary’s distress when it 
travels round her collar during the 
history lesson. Grown-ups and 
children alike are seeing, thinking, 
and feeling caterpillars, so why not 
study them? 

The classroom teacher, or the 
mother at home, may begin by ask- 
ing the children to bring caterpil- 
lars to school or into the house, re- 
minding them that it would be a 
poor host or hostess who would in- 
vite guests without preparing for 
their entertainment. That the cat- 
erpillars may be comfortable an in- 
sect cage should be made. Every 
class of sixth-grade age boasts a 
boy, usually several boys, with suf- 
ficient mechanical skill to put to- 
gether a wooden frame two feet by 
one foot, or thereabouts, cover it 
with mosquito wire, and fit it with 
a wooden floor and hinged top. At 
home, father may be pressed into 
service if help is needed. A carpet 
of loose, clean earth, several inches 
thick, and a small jar of water, 
carefully covered across the top 
with netting, complete the prepara- 
tions—except, that with each cater- 
pillar compelled to come in from 
the highways and hedges, the vari- 
ety of food upon which he was 
found feeding, must be brought 
along. And here lies the secret of 
the little jar of water. It is not for 
the caterpillars. Oh, dear, no! The 
netting across the top is to prevent 
their finding it a watery grave. It 
is to hold the spray of box elder, or 
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privet, or elm, or whatever the crea- 
ture eats. “Would not mother keep 
the steak for her company’s dinner 
in the refrigerator?” is the soul- 
searching query. Surely, there can 
be no argument against keeping our 
visitors’ food as tempting as pos- 
sible, and providing a daily fresh 
supply. Hospitality and good judg- 
ment dictate such a course. 

With the guest-room complete 
down to the last modern improve- 
ment, it is but a day or two before 
the youngsters have it teeming with 
every variety of crawler. No diffi- 
culty in getting caterpillars. But 
all the teacher’s tact and inspira- 
tion will be needed in keeping up 
the daily supply of fresh leaves—for 
each kind of caterpillar the kind he 
likes best. Almost any parent or 
teacher can start an individual or a 
class upon an undertaking. Only a 
real teacher (and some of the best 
of these are in the home) can keep 
the child or group of children en- 
thusiastically “at it.” So much for 
the preparation for indoor study on 
the part of the home or classroom 
teacher. 

With the special nature teacher 
who travels from class to class the 
problem is different. Her first les- 
son should logically be followed by 
the making of the cage and the chil- 
dren’s own collection, but for the 
first lesson there must be material, 
and she must carry it with her, lest 
at the very school where the lesson 
is to be given no caterpillars can be 
found within a radius of a mile, de- 
spite the fact that there are legions 
round about the buildings where 
she has classes studying the oak, 
the horse, and the English spar- 
row. Such often, is the irony of 
fate. 

If any woman there be who 
thirsts for a place in the public eye, 
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let her take in her arms a perforat- 
ed shoebox (unless she prefers a 
collector’s outfit such as few na- 
ture teachers can afford), locate a 
row of thickly infested trees along 
some city street and begin indus- 
triously divesting them of all the 
fall web-worms or tussocks wander- 
ing up and down their trunks. Ina 
city, a permit to add sprays of leaves 
from the trees to the collection, 
must be had from the proper author- 
ity. A generous supply is recom- 
mended. The creatures have enor- 
mous appetites. With a box full of 
caterpillars, and a heart full of tri- 
umph the nature teacher returns 
home to transfer her trophies from 
the one shoebox to six one-pound 
candy boxes, also perforated. (This 
we realize is cryptic, but the reason 
will appear later.) Alas, the exulta- 
tion of victory is short-lived. Ere 
another day has passed, she realizes 
that she is the slave of those cater- 
pillars, and that she will be until 
the lesson has been taught in her 
last class, and the insects disposed 
of. They have responded to her 
care by becoming epicures. The 
nearest leaf which they deign to eat 
grows four blocks away. Each 
morning she rises half an hour 
earlier in order to procure this 
dainty for their ravening maws. 
Having removed yesterday’s spray 
(now nothing but stems and mid- 
ribs), from each candy box, and 
placed therein a fresh one, lightly 
sprinkled with water, she swallows 
a bite of breakfast in her own be- 
half, packs her six candy boxes into 
a Boston bag, which, with a box 
containing a stuffed sparrow, a port- 
folio on the horse made by fifth 
grade pupils, and sprays from six 
common shade trees, she grasps in 
one hand, while her purse, lunch 
and umbrella occupy the other. In 
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the street car she stumbles over an 
old gentleman’s feet, and drops her 
box of caterpillars into the lap of a 
sedate spinster—who happily does 
not dream of its contents. But 
eight forty-five finds her at her des- 
tination, prospecting for more cater- 
pillars on the trees or shrubbery in 
the vicinity of the school. Finding 
them, her class, of course, takes its 
lesson out of doors, and the box is 
not needed. But should they, by 
the very perversity of things be ab- 
sent, ho for the candy boxes! 

May I pause here long enough to 
say that though the average nature 
teacher groans audibly over such 
incidents in her work, she is enthu- 
siastic over it, and couldn’t “be 
pried off the job.” 

Let us assume that rain or a 
scarcity of outdoor material neces- 
sitates the use of the candy boxes. 
One is placed on the first desk of 
the first, third and fifth rows, and 
the last desk of the second, fourth 
and sixth, and the children. are 
asked to group themselves round 
the exhibit in their particular row. 
Before the lids are removed from 
the boxes, however, it is well for the 
teacher calmly to display at least 
one caterpillar, that the surprise 
may not prove too poignant for the 
girls—too delicious for the boys. It 
is also well that she announce cer- 
tain points for observation, jotting 
them down upon the board thus: 


How the caterpillar looks. 

Color.—Reason for it. 

Hairy covering (if it has any) or 
other special decorations. 

How the body is put together. 

Kinds, number and location of legs, 
head and mouth parts. 

Line of openings along sides of the 
body. 

Its actions. 
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Mother at home may have the 
same sort of indoor lesson for her 
class of one, two or three, if she so 
desires. She may even use a mys- 
terious perforated box that the 
thrill connected with the discovery 
of its carefully-hidden contents may 
be added to the other thrills con- 
nected with this subject. General- 
ly, however, the parent, like the 
classroom teacher, will prefer using 
for study the creatures already 
placed in the insect cage by the 
young collectors. 

In whatever way the material has 
been obtained and displayed, there 
should follow a period of careful 
observation, and the teacher, mov- 
ing about from group to group, 
drops a question here, or sugges- 
tion there, to make sure that minds 
as well as eyes are working, or to 
throw light on the dark places. 

To be able to watch children 
daily in their observation is a rich 
and developing experience to an 
educator, professional or amateur: 
and even the traveling teacher, who 
sees them only once in a week or 
two weeks, draws inspiration and 
increasing knowledge from that oc- 
casional contact. Before her return 
for the next lesson, the insect cage 
with its house party has appeared 
in the school-room, and the chances 
are good that Dick or Harry, or per- 
haps little Mary, has seen a mar- 
velous sight. The caterpillar ate, 
and ate, and ate, and grew, and 
grew, and grew, till all at once he 
split right down the back, and shed 
his old coat. With eyes like the 
proverbial saucers they tell it, the 
dear ingenuous things! 

And why is Sulky Sam, who oc- 
cupies a front seat that he may be 
the more easily encouraged along 
the road to knowledge, fairly shak- 
ing his arm off in a most unusual 
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effort to attract the teacher’s atten- 
tion? Why, the biggest caterpillar 
quit eating three days ago: a thread 
commenced coming out of him: and 
he got all twisted up in it. He, 
Sam, saw it himself, and if you 
don’t believe it, there he is now all 
wrepped up in his blanket, sticking 
to the side of the cage. 

As time goes on the other cater- 
pillars spin their cocoons, and some 
disappear. Whether the children 
discover that they go into the earth 
on the floor of the cage depends 
largely upon the degree of interest 
sustained by their elders. 

The winter passes. The caterpil- 
lars sleep. Other insects have been 
studied, but still the cocoons are 
watched. And then, on a day in 
spring, one of those silent cradles 
stirs with life, its fibers are pushed 
apart, and there comes forth from 
it a winged moth. Happy indeed 
the child before whose very eyes the 
miracle takes place! Happier still 
the mother or teacher who with 
that child beholds the marvel. But 
if she is not there to share their joy, 
the children will tell her. Mary, 
who so resented the caterpillars, 
gazes upon the moth with shining 
eyes: for has not the crawling in- 
sect been transformed into a thing 
of beauty! 

The egg found on the window sill 
completes the life’s cycle, and to im- 
press the successive stages of the lit- 
tle creature’s existence upon the 
children’s minds, the teacher some- 
times falls back on the “Poetic 
Muse”! 
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“This is the worm, 
That ate the leaves, 
That grew on the tree, 
That stands in front of my 
house. 


“This is the cocoon, 
Spun by the worm, 
That ate the leaves, 
That grew on the tree, 
That stands in front of 
my house. 


“This is the moth, 
From out the cocoon, 
Spun by the worm, 
That ate the leaves, 
That grew on the tree, 
That stands in front of 
my house. 


“These are the eggs, 
Laid by the moth, 
From out the cocoon, 
Spun by the worm, 
That ate the leaves, 
That grew on the tree, 
That stands in front 
of my house.” 


While kindness and care are not 
more than we owe to a captive, 
there must not be any mawkish sen- 
timentality in our nature teaching. 
Caterpillars in such numbers as to 
prove a menace to our trees should 
be destroyed. Campaigns for the de- 
struction of the bagworm, tussock, 
fall webworm, and others of their 
ilk, are a genuinely patriotic under- 
taking, and should be embarked 
upon as such. 




















HAWTHORNE AND ROME 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON was 
only twenty-nine years of age 
when, with perfect complacence, he 
wrote down in his journal that he 
was thoroughly disillusioned with 
Rome. Prejudiced, puritanical and 
somewhat lacking in zsthetic sensi- 
bility, his reactions to the Eternal 
City seem very petty and narrow; 
yet they are not inconsistent with 
that spirit of Yankee provinciality 
which limits to such a great extent 
so many of Emerson’s evaluations 
of men and places. 

In his journal for March 29, 1883, 
Mr. Emerson expresses his disap- 
pointment with the ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church; is only slight- 
ly moved by the heavenly music 
chanted in Saint Peter’s and al- 
though somewhat impressed by ex- 
amples of classical art such as the 
Apollo and Laocoén, nevertheless 
condescendingly writes: 

“I found I knew these statues al- 
ready by heart and had admired the 
casts long since much more than I 
ever can the originals.” 

Italy seemed to offer him nothing 
—the Eternal City awakened scarce- 
y any enthusiasm. Venice was 
only a “city for beavers” so he 
“soon had enough of it,” and when 
he arrived at one of the most mag- 
nificent churches at Naples he saw 
that nothing was changed with him 
but the place and said to himself: 
“Thou foolish child, hast thou come 
out hither over four thousand miles 
of salt water to find that which was 
perfect to thee there at home?” 

When one contrasts this attitude 
of Emerson toward Rome with that 


of his equally famous neighbor, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, one is happily 
surprised to find New England’s 
reputation for good taste somewhat 
vindicated. 

Hawthorne expresses his attitude 
toward Rome in his Italian Note- 
books and in his even more famous 
work, The Marble Faun. When he 
wrote his Italian Notebooks in 1858 
he was a trifle provincial; he was a 
stranger in Rome and knew little of 
her people and folkways. However, 
his love for the beautiful, coupled 
with his own sensitive artistic na- 
ture, freed him from the self-com- 
placency of young Mr. Emerson. 
He was anxious, for one thing, to 
profit by his experiences in Italy 
and he tried as best he could to un- 
derstand all that she presented to 
his curious eyes. 

At first his New England sensi- 
bilities were shocked by the nude 
statues, the dirt, the odors and the 
poverty of some sections of old 
Rome. On the other hand, unlike 
Emerson, Hawthorne was from the 
very first susceptible to the glories 
of Italian art and music, and above 
all things he was enthralled by the 
beauty and sincerity of Roman 
Catholic worship. 

In contrast, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, somewhat conceited and self- 
satisfied with his own special brand 
of New England Transcendentalism 
expresses his life-long attitude to- 
ward everything traditional in reli- 
gion in the passage which he wrote 
in his journal Sunday, April 14, 
1833, after a visit to the English 
chapel in Rome: 
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“Attended Divine Service at the 
English Chapel. To preach well you 
must speak the Truth. It is vain to 
say what has been said every Sun- 
day for a hundred years, if it is not 
true.” 

Emerson never was to attain a 
perspective which would enable him 
to view either Rome the city, or Rome 
the Church, historically and dispas- 
sionately. Always there seemed to 
lurk in the back of his mind horrid 
memories, reminders that the Eter- 
nal City after all once belonged to 
pagan Nero and now was nothing 
more than a sort of modern Baby- 
lon, the citadel of a medieval insti- 
tution that was associated for the 
most part in his mind with the poor 
Irish ditch-diggers of Boston. 

Van Wyck Brooks pictures him 
years after his first visit to Rome 
wandering into the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Baltimore: 


“with the pictures, the lighted altar, 
the swinging censor, with every 
whiff bringing all Rome again to 
Emerson’s mind. How dignified 
this shrine, where priest and peo- 
ple were nothing and for once an 
idea excluded these impertinences. 
He detested for an hour the Refor- 
mation and the Parliament of Bare- 
bones, the Protestant with his ‘pri- 
vate judgment’ and his family pews 
and doctrinaires and schismatics. 
The Catholic Church, he felt was 
the Church of poets; it ignored the 
private man: it respected masses 
and ages; it was in harmony with 
Nature, which loved the race and 
cared nothing for the individual. 
Well, he could understand the joy- 
ful adhesion of the Winckelmanns 
and the Schlegels just as one seizes 
with delight and tosses the learned 
Heeran out of the window—unhap- 
pily with the sigh that follows the 
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romance—‘ah, that one word of it 
were true’!” 


But to return to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his attitude toward 
Rome. He had only been there a 
short time, when the City began to 
captivate both his senses and affec- 
tions. Slowly we see him succumb 
to her charms. One of the first 
places he visited upon his arrival 
January 24, 1858, was the Cathe- 
dral of San Lorenzo. He was deep- 
ly impressed by the old Masters in 
their superb marble frames within 
the arches of the chapels. “I used 
to try to imagine,” he writes, “how 
the English cathedrals must have 
looked in their primeval glory be- 
fore the Reformation and before the 
whitewash of Cromwell’s time had 
overlaid their marble pillars: but I 
never imagined anything at all ap- 
proaching what my eyes now be- 
held: this sheen of polished and 
variegated marble covering every 
inch of its walls; this glow of bril- 
liant frescoes all over the roof, and 
up within the domes, these beauti- 
ful pictures painted by great Mas- 
ters, painted for the places which 
they now occupied, and making an 
actual portion of the edifice; this 
wealth of gems that adorned the 
shrines of the saints before which 
wax candles burned and were kept 
burning from year’s end to year’s 
end.” 

Then as an afterthought, he adds, 
“nobody who has not seen a church 
like San Lorenzo can imagine what 
a gorgeous religion it was that 
reared it.” 

The Cathedral impressed him but 
he was actually moved inwardly by 
what he saw at a convent of French 
nuns near the Trinita dei Monti: 
“This church was most exquisitely 
neat, as women alone would have 
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thought it worth while to keep it. 
It is not a very splendid church, not 
rich in gorgeous marbles but pleas- 
ant to be in, if it were only for the 
sake of its godly purity. There 
was only one person in the nave: a 
young girl who sat perfectly still 
with her face toward the altar as 
long as we stayed. Between the 
nave and the rest of the church, 
there is a high iron railing, and on 
the other side of it, were kneeling 
two figures in black, so motionless 
that I thought them statues: but 
they proved to be nuns at their de- 
votions; and others of the sister- 
hood came by and by and joined 
them ... these holy sisters with 
their black crépe and white muslin, 
looked really pure and unspotted 
from the world.” 

But of all the churches, it was 
Saint Peter’s that impressed him 
the most. The Marble Faun, Haw- 
thorne’s great novel of life in Rome, 
abounds in tributes to the great edi- 
fice which Hawthorne himself 
called “the world’s greatest Cathe- 
dral.” He left no doubt as to his 
great admiration for this citadel of 
Roman Catholicism when he wrote: 

“Saint Peter’s offers itself as a 
place of worship and religious com- 
fort for the whole human race; and 
in one of the transepts, I found a 
range of confessionals, where the 
penitent might tell his sins in the 
tongue of his own country, whether 
French, German, Polish, English or 
what not. If I had had a murder on 
my conscience or any great sin, I 
think I should have been inclined to 
kneel down there, and pour it into 
the safe secrecy of the confessional. 
What an institution that is! Man 
needs it so, that it seems as if God 
must have ordained it. The Popish 
religion certainly does apply itself 
most closely and comfortably to hu- 
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man occasions, and I cannot but 
think that a great many people find 
their spiritual advantage in it, who 
would find none at all in our form- 
less mode of worship. You cannot 
think it all a farce when you see 
peasant, citizen and soldier coming 
into the church each on his own 
hook, and kneeling for moments or 
for hours, directing his silent devo- 
tions to some particular shrine: too 
humble to approach his God direct- 
ly, and therefore seeking the medi- 
ation of some saint who stands be- 
side the Infinite.” 

It was laudatory passages like 
this on the beauties of Catholic wor- 
ship that caused a reviewer of The 
Marble Faun to remark shortly aft- 
er its publication, “Mr. Hawthorne 
seems to have been greatly attracted 
to Catholicism.” A recent biogra- 
pher of his, Mr. Herbert Gorman, 
explains this attraction thus: 

“He had reached maturity in a 
land of unadorned churches where 
religion was a matter of exposition 
and rigorous abnegation of gauds 
and liturgies. ... Yet the spectacle 
of the Roman Catholic Church with 
its bells, its censers of curling aro- 
matic smoke, its chanting priests 
and monks, its wandering friars, 
its gorgeous vestments and sacra- 
mental vessels, its mystery of the 
Mass, its inspired pictures and its 
reassuring doctrines of papal infal- 
libility and the blessed absolution 
of the confessional, reached subtly 
into the zxsthetic mysticism of his 
nature. He realized that Protes- 
tants were all choked up so to 
speak, and with no emotional out- 
let for their inhibited natures. It 
was only in witch burnings and re- 
pressed hysterics and dry exposi- 
tions of doctrine and gloomy medi- 
tations which stifled the quivering 
soul that the Puritans might give 
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vent to the subterranean passions 
that shook them inwardly. 

“But the Roman Catholic Church 
was different . . . The laden soul 
might fling itself upon Mother 
Church and find appeasement there. 
It might come forth from the con- 
fessional cleansed in spirit and 
free in mind.” 

It was the confessional indeed 
which won Hawthorne’s greatest 
admiration. In The Marble Faun 
he causes the Puritan girl Hilda to 
seek its consolation, for as he him- 
self knelt in the various churches in 
Rome the efficacy of its ministra- 
tions were strongly brought home to 
him. On May 1, 1858, he wrote in 
his notebook: 

“I wandered this morning for the 
thousandth time through some of 
the narrow intricacies of Rome, 
stepping here and there into a 
Church. I do not know the name 
of the first one, nor had it anything 
that in Rome could be called re- 
markable .. . its own altar with tall 
tapers before it, some of which were 
burning; a great picture over the 
high altar; the whole interior of the 
church ranged round with pillars 
and pilasters and lined every inch 
of it with rich, yellow marble .. . 
Two or three persons are kneeling 
at separate shrines; there are sev- 
eral wooden confessionals placed 
against the walls, at one of which 
kneels a lady, confessing to a priest 
who sits within . . . By and bye, the 
lady finishes her confession, kisses 
the priest’s hand, and sits down on 
one of the chairs which are placed 
about the floor, while the priest, in 
a black robe, with a short loose 
white jacket over his shoulders, dis- 
appears by a side door out of the 
church . . . Protestantism needs a 
new apostle to convert it into some- 
thing positive.” 
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attitude 


This _ critical toward 
Protestantism occurs repeatedly 
throughout the Italian Notebooks. 

Upon visiting the Pantheon, 
transformed into a Christian church 
with seven chapels and_ seven 
shrines he notes, “A number of per- 
sons were kneeling or sitting 
around, others came in, while I was 
there, dipping their fingers in the 
holy water, and bending the knee, 
as they passed the shrines and 
chapels until they reached the one, 
apparently they had selected as the 
particular altar for their devotions. 
Everybody seemed so devout, and 
in a frame of mind so suited to the 
day and place, that it really made 
me feel a little awkward not to be 
able to kneel down with them. 
Unlike the worshippers in our own 
churches, each individual here 
seems to do his own individual acts 
of devotion; I cannot but think it 
better so, than to make an effort for 
united prayer as we do. It is my 
opinion that a great deal of devout 
and reverential feeling is kept alike 
in people’s hearts by the Catholic 
mode of worship.” 

The symbolic values of religious 
art also impressed him, as when he 
writes: “Occasionally to-day, I was 
sensible of a certain degree of emo- 
tion in looking at an old picture. 
As for example by a large, dark 
ugly picture of Christ bearing the 
cross and sinking beneath it, when 
somehow or other, a sense of His 
agony and the fearful wrong that 
mankind did (and does) its Re- 
deemer and the scorn of His 
enemies, and the sorrow of those 
who love Him, came knocking at 
my heart and got entrance there. 
Once more I deem it a pity Protes- 
tantism should have entirely laid 
aside this mode of appealing to the 
religious sentiment.” 
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It is passages like those quoted 
above that make one feel that Haw- 
thorne’s attraction for Rome was 
more than a surface interest in the 
zwsthetic. There may be some truth 
in the statement of one of his biog- 
raphers that he was always “an un- 
conscious Catholic.” The fact re- 
mains however that he never out- 
wardly pledged his allegiance to 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
much though he admired her modes 
of worship. There was something 
prophetic however in the _ short 
paragraph he penned on the eve of 
his departure from Rome on May 
23, 1858: 

“The great bell of Saint Peter’s 
tolled with a deep boom, a grand 
and solemn sound; the moon 
gleamed through the branches of 
the trees above us; and Una spoke 
with somewhat alarming fervor of 
her love for Rome, and regret at 
leaving it. We shall have done the 
child no good in bringing her here 
if the rest of her life is to be a 
dream of this ‘city of the soul’ and 
an unsatisfied yearning to come 
back to it. On the other hand, 
nothing elevating and refining can 
be really injurious, and so I hope 
she will always be the better for 
Rome, even if her life should be 
spent where there are no pictures, 
no statues, nothing but the dryness 
and meagerness of a New England 
village.” 


Strange is the irony of Fate! 
Una was to spend a great part of 
her life dreaming of this “city of the 
soul” and was eventually to end it 
as an Anglo-Catholic nun in the lit- 
tle convent at Clewer, England. 
Love for Rome led her at least that 


far! It was destined to lead her 
younger sister Rose even farther, 
for in 1891 she was received into the 
Catholic Church with her husband 
George Parsons Lathrop, by Rev. 
Alfred Young of the Congregation 
of Saint Paul the Apostle. After 
the death of her husband, Rose 
Hawthorne became Mother Al- 
phonsa of the Order of Saint Domi- 
nic and spent a long life in self-sac- 
rificing work for victims of the ter- 
rible scourge of cancer. The great 
work which she began is still being 
carried on by the religious commu- 
nity she founded at Hawthorne on 
the Hudson. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
the statement that “Hawthorne’s 
sensitivity toward the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was the direct result of 
his brooding observation. He com- 
prehended better than most of his 
New England contemporaries how 
much the solitary man perplexed 
with the incubus of sin might re- 
lease himself through the soothing 
ministrations of the confessor... 
It was a long way for a man brought 
up in the Puritan tradition to go, 
but Hawthorne at least achieved a 
broken glimpse of that deep mystic 
foundation upon which the invul- 
nerable strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church is based.” 

Although he never submitted to 
her formal creed or discipline, he 
remained always to the end of his 
life a lover of Rome and of the 
Church which was so much a part 
of her. He went to her first as a 
stranger—but no pilgrim has been 
more lavish in testifying to the 
glory of her shrines, the pragmatic 
values of her modes of worship than 
has Hawthorne. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


LL indications are that the great 

drive for industrial efficiency is 
just getting under way, and that 
hereafter jobs will become obsoles- 
cent at an even faster rate. The im- 
peratives in American life dictate 
change in industry. Among these 
are ambition, greed, admiration of 
system and order, belief in progress, 
lust for knowledge, and desire for 
the social applause which follows 
placing knowledge at the service of 
mankind. These urges compel the 
application of science to the pro- 
duction of goods in new ways 
which, through competition, soon 
become efficient. No longer is the 
innovator considered a heretic or a 
crank. . . . Corporations maintain 
staffs of hithly specialized scientists 
to carry on, through continuous 
team work in excellent laboratories, 
researches likely to develop salable 
improvements in goods and services. 
. . . Consumers’ distrust of novelty 
has largely disappeared; advertisers 
can sell more goods by saying, “It’s 
the latest thing,” than by saying, 
“It’s been standard for a century.” 
. . . Most Americans prefer flowing 
life, surging energy, pressing inno- 
vations, come what will. 


—AatTHuR Pounp, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 


There may be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the 
youth of our day contribute more to 
the ranks of criminality than did 
earlier generations, but there can be 
no gainsaying that the criminals 
they contribute are more brazen, 





more vicious and desperate, than 


before. 
—WarveNn Lewis E. Lawes. 


Such advertising as we see today 
in this country ... is a stench in 
the nostrils of the civilized world. 
... The tremendous power of the 
printed page, of which every adver- 
tising man has daily, concrete evi- 
dence,—a power which influences 
the thoughts and actions of every 
one of us; which shapes, in fact, 
that structure of ethical and zxsthet- 
ic values which is the national soul, 
—that power is being prostituted 
before our eyes. There is one way, 
and one way only to check this 
trend. That is to make such adver- 
tising unproductive through the ac- 
tive hostility and resentment of the 
public. ... If we as a nation are to 
preserve a shred of dignity and self- 
respect for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, we must set ourselves at once 


to this task. 
—H. A. Batren, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 


I admit that I have sometimes 
been a bit discouraged as to what 
happens to the intellect of America 
after it leaves college. Why, in 
this period of stress and strain; 
why, in this period of bewilderment 
and doubt; why, when the nation is 
afraid, have there not come from 
the academically trained masses of 
America, men and women who 
know the courage which a knowl- 
edge of history and the experience 
of academic halls ought to produce, 
and why, has there not been that 




















great concurrence of intellectual 
leadership upon which the people 
could safely have relied, and to 
which, I beg to assure you, they 
would adhere if it once became vis- 


ible and known? 
—NewtTon D. Baker, in a speech at the Yale 
alumni luncheon, June 22d. 


The bankers are calling for cuts 
in school budgets as part of their 
campaign to reduce the standard of 
living. In my opinion education 
right now is the place to increase 
expenditures on sound economic 
grounds. Our children should not 
be allowed to suffer merely because 
the unemployed teachers have the 
decency not to march upon Wash- 
ington. We have every facility for 
pulling ourselves out of the depres- 
sion—everything but the will to do 
it. If war were declared today sud- 
denly every one would have a job. 
Congress would appropriate $3,000,- 
000,000. If we have enough money 
to make poison gas and bombs to 
kill defenseless children in cities 
abroad, we have enough money to 
save all the children in our public 


schools here at home today. 
—WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster, Economist. 


People are altogether too ready to 
assume that there is no limit to the 
financial resources of government. 
There is little excuse for such smug 
optimism in these days, with finan- 
cial collapse of the German govern- 
ment barely averted and still threat- 
ening, with the recent record of 
British finance, wrecked by a dec- 
ade of lavish expenditure resting on 
an insufficient tax base stretched to 
the breaking point, and with. coun- 
ties and cities bankrupt and States 
on the ragged edge before our eyes 
in this country. It is high time the 
public learned that we cannot play 
fast and loose with government 
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finance without courting disaster. 
Failure of the United States govern- 
ment or even the threat thereof, 
would be anything but a helpful in- 
fluence towards recovery of eco- 
nomic prosperity. Government, 
while seeking to help everybody 
else out of depression, may well 
give anxious thought to its own sit- 
uation, lest it find itself one day in 
the position of asking, instead of 
giving, help. 

—Frep Rocers Farrcum, Professor of Polit- 


ical Economy, in The Yale Review, Summer, 
1932. 


Professional democrats continue 
to prescribe education and yet more 
education as a remedy for every in- 
dividual and social ill. For these 
people, it would seem, education is 
more than a simple medicine; it is a 
kind of magical elixir. Man has 
only to drink enough of it to be 
transformed into something super- 


human. 
—ALpous Huxtey, Music at Night. 


Fun in athletics is a thing few 
Americans understand. Thanks to 
the deadly seriousness with which 
games are treated in the United 
States, thanks to that great body of 
men who make a living out of ath- 
letics, coaches of teams, trainers 
and directors of teams, newspaper 
reporters, officials, athletic boards 
and the like, sport is business. 
And is regarded as such. It is far 
more important for a boy to break 
the hundred meter record or throw 
the winning forward pass than be- 
come president of the Steel Trust. 
The mere idea of any one engaging 
in sport for his own amusement, 
for the sake of the competition, or 
simply for the love of the game; all 
this is totally alien to our outlook 
on games today. Such an attitude 
we are unable either to appreciate 
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or to tolerate. Until most of our 
organized athletics is as far from 
the real spirit of sport as is human- 
ly possible for it to be. 


—Joun R. Tunis, in America as Americans 
See It. 


The art of life, like the art of 
writing, is a process of selection. 
We are successes or failures, happy 
or miserable, depending on the sat- 
isfactions we select, and the relative 
values we put upon spiritual and 
material possessions. “A man is 
rich not according to what he has, 
but according to what he can do 


without.” 
—CHANNING PoLiock, in The Reader’s Digest, 
June. 


The notion that it doesn’t make 
much difference what kind of a gov- 
ernment we have as long as times 
are good was a by-product of the 
cheap, impermanent prosperity in 
which we placed such confidence. 
If the depression destroys it we will 
have gained something of value. 
The kind of government we have al- 
ways makes a difference—a differ- 
ence which sometimes cannot be 
perceived until years afterward. 
Some of the troubles we are facing 
go back to the kind of government 
we had five, ten, or even fifteen 
years ago. It takes a long time for 
a bad law, or a shortsighted policy 
to work itself out. We are still 
paying for mistakes that were made 
during the war and will be for the 
next fifty years. People who would 
govern themselves must not only 


think, but think far ahead. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Telegram. 


I believe that in 100 or 200 years 
there will be no more democracies 
in existence. We do not know 
enough to govern ourselves. We 
need a leader to inspire, somebody 
who is going to do the thinking 
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while we attend to our own affairs. 
That may perhaps be an almost un- 
patriotic suggestion, but I believe 


that it is an intelligent one. ... 
—Gorpon SELFRIDGE, merchant. 


The fine art of reading is in no 
little danger of being lost. Most 
students are quite unaware that 
reading is anything more than a 
mechanical requirement. It seldom 
occurs to them that the great books 
of the world will not unbosom 
themselves to slovenly, incurious, 
inartistic readers. The page of a 
great book does not differ mechan- 
ically from the page of a worthless 
book—it is merely a sheet of paper 
with some black, odd-looking 
specks on it. It remains that, or is 
transformed into wisdom, beauty, 
joy. But this transformation de- 
pends finally upon the reader— 


upon the reader’s ability to read. 
—Lee Witson Dopp, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, July. 


The disciples of Dr. Dewey have 
made it clear that philosophy has 
nothing to do with ultimate ques- 
tions or the soul’s comfort in lone- 
liness or the confrontation of last is- 
sues. It has to do with the job. 
Quality, value, disinterestedness, 
the eternal and eternally true para- 
dox of the moral order that a man 
must lose his life in order to gain 
it—with such things this dominant 
philosophy will have no traffic. No 
wonder that we have had an age of 


gin and moral confusion. 
—Lupwie Lew1soun, Expression in America. 


To-day the priest who knows all 
about God has been replaced by the 
expert who knows all about art; 
and the orthodox throng to hear the 
latest word on creation from men 


who do not create. 


—WiruuMm Rormenstern, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, January. 











WHISTLER’S “MOTHER” 


By ARMEL O’CONNOR 


NCE she was Martha, 
And worked the live-long day. 
Only at even 
Were worries smoothed away. 


Great were her battles 

With cobwebs, dirt and dust. 
Strict she was often, 

But humorous and just. 


Quick was her temper— 

She had a gift of words. 
Swifter her kindness 

To children, tramps and birds. 


Now she is Mary, 
Discerning what is best. 
Wide her horizon, 
And fruitful is her rest. 


Now, her hands folded, 

She sits and loves and prays, 
Smiles and remembers 

Old friends and other days. 


Something undying 

Shines out from fading eyes. 
Some One reveals her 

Quiet, serene, and wise. 











SHEPHERD STOCK 


By BERTHA RApDFORD SUTTON 


PART II. 


EFORE the Carlinghams left 
Pau, Sir John told them quite 
simply the story of his family’s con- 
nection with theirs. He touched 
very lightly on the rescue of the 
young laird a hundred years ago, 
but he told them that wherever they 
found in the family archives the 
name of Carlingham, whether at 
Agincourt or Flodden Field or 
drilling his servants in his home 
meadows in preparation for Bona- 
parte’s invasion, they would find 
that a Marston had served him. He 
was proud that he came of that 
stock. He had never been so far 
north as Carlingham, but he always 
meant to go one day and see the 
places where his forebears had 
shepherded the Carlingham flocks. 

After that, they had taken the 
elderly couple to their hearts and 
it was settled that they were to 
come north and be the first guests 
in their restored home. 

In the meantime, Peter gave him- 
self up completely to the joy of in- 
stalling himself for the first time as 
real and actual master of Carling- 
ham. The old place had been made 
more habitable and there was a 
sense of home in the quiet artistic 
decorations and in the comfortable 
and improved conditions of the old 
Tudor dwelling. 

Strange how that little hidden 
room that had held its secret for so 
long, should attract him! He and 
Anne had often played as children 
in the big wainscoted “haunted 
room,” which possessed, besides its 


supposed ghost, only a very mil- 
dewed old four post bed, from 
which its moth-eaten old damask 
coverings and curtains had been 
stripped and burnt long ago. 

The wainscoting, with its old 
folden linen pattern, had.given no 
hint of the secrets it was hiding. 
Where the four post bed had stood, 
there was a faint scratch on the 
oak paneling, occasioned, one would 
suppose, by the carved balls at the 
top of each headpost scraping 
against the wall. Still, it was curi- 
ous, only one headpost, the left, 
seemed to have marked the wall. 
And Anne, who admired the wain- 
scoting quite inordinately, had one 
day tried to polish and stain the 
mark into conformity with the rest 
of the wood, and her hard rubbing 
had opened a hidden entrance. 

Peter left the panel open for light, 
and sat down on the chair he had 
brought into the tiny room. The 
only piece of furniture in it, besides 
the pictures, had been this old 
Sheraton period bureau—with its 
delicate inlaid drawers, and the tall 
cupboard above, with oval inlaid 
patterns on its two doors. He fol- 
lowed the tracing of it,—dulled and 
dirty with long neglect,—with an 
appreciative finger. It was com- 
posed of two woods, satinwood and 
kingwood, exquisitely wrought, on 
the ground work of fine old walnut 
or mahogany. There was a rusty 
but beautiful old key in one of the 
drawers, and as he fumbled at the 
lock he wondered whose hands had 
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closed it for the last time, and what 
secrets it would contain. 

But the doors opened and the 
cupboard held little. The inside of 
the doors each had a fine old print 
fixed on to the middle of it, with a 
most delicately painted line as of a 
ribbon, looped and in knots, en- 
circling them, finishing with two 
hanging ends. Peter glanced at the 
pictures. One of the Nativity, the 
other of the Visitation. Curious 
idea to have these pious pictures on 
a writing desk, even if they were 
inside the cupboard — which only 
made it more curious. And the two 
very dirty brass candlesticks, cov- 
ered with verdigris, fixed on little 
pivots and which he could move so 
that they stood out over the bureau 
itself. But what chiefly he admired 
was the beautiful little inlaid sort of 
cupboard — and suddenly, with a 
furious beating at his heart, he 
knew. This was—or had been—used 
as an altar! He opened the little 
inlaid door with its time-stained 
silk curtain, and found inside the 
ragged satin-lined Tabernacle an ex- 
quisite old carved ivory Crucifix 
which was made so as to fit into a 
groove on the top, over the door. 
And beside the Crucifix lay the 
altar stone. 

Confused — almost shocked — as 
at first Peter’s feelings were at 
coming so suddenly on this “Con- 
fession of Faith” of his ances- 
tors,—and not such extremely re- 
mote ones,—his mind flung itself for 
a moment’s refuge on the comfort 
of the enlightened age which had 
made such practices obsolete, as ex- 
tinct as battering rams and harque- 
busses. As a beautiful example of 
old workmanship, as a piece of fam- 
ily furniture which had its own his- 
tory, it was perfect. He would have 
it cleaned up and put in his own 
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room, and somewhere, somehow, 
his mind was registering acts of 
faith without knowing it. He locked 
the doors again, slowly. Why on 
earth should a bit of furniture, an 
obvious writing desk, an ordinary 
bureau—why on earth should it 
suddenly open out a long vista of 
things that moved and yet seemed 
veiled and hidden to him?  Evi- 
dently the bureau had been used 
for Mass during the penal days, 
when at the least warning of pur- 
suivants or spies, it could be imme- 
diately locked up, and appear only 
as a harmless writing desk at which 
the owner might be innocently mak- 
ing up his accounts—if he were 
found. Peter glanced round the 
room. There was a small mullioned 
window which had long ago been 
bricked up and was completely hid- 
den outside by the ivy which had 
grown over it. Below the old bro- 
ken panes, was a little window seat 
on which lay the few papers that 
had been found in the drawers. 

“Peter!” shouted Anne from the 
room beyond, “here’s a telegram to 
say the Marstons are coming to- 
morrow, and Mr. Grey the architect 
is here. Mother thought you must 
have forgotten. Hullo—any treas- 
ures in that moldy bureau?” she 
added, standing in the doorway and 
laughing as Peter rather hurriedly 
put the key into his pocket and 
stood up. 

“No. Yes, I forgot Grey. Where 
are you going to put him?” he 
asked, vaguely wishing no one knew 
how to open this clever sliding pan- 
el but himself. He pulled it to care- 
fully, and noted that in closing her- 
metically, the hidden spring made 
no sound. The remembrance of 
that soundless shutting came back 
to him suddenly that night as he 
switched off the newly installed 
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electric light. It was the click. It 
annoyed him, but certainly the 
lamps and candles they had used 
up to now at Carlingham had been 
an endless trouble. And queer vi- 
sions haunted him of dead Carling- 
hams creeping soft-footed at early 
dawn to that little hidden room, 
where some one had arranged the 
bureau as an altar, where they 
knelt before some priest on whose 
head there was set a price, who, at 
the risk of his life or his liberty, 
had come to feed his flock. A hun- 
dred pounds could be gained in 
those pleasant penal days by any- 
one who could discover that Mass 
was said in such and such a house. 
Peter wished these stupid things 
would not come into his mind just 
now—and instantly wondered 
where the priest hid himself. He 
supposed in that little room. But 
how escape if that panel were dis- 
covered? He almost heard the tap- 
ping on the wainscoted walls of the 
pursuivant’s batons, and some 
pulse near his throat seemed to 
quicken horribly as he imagined the 
hollow sound of the knocking on 
the panel. Absurd—there was no 
history of any trapping in the 
family. There had been heavy fines 
as the old accounts showed—and 
when no more could be paid and the 
sons of the house had to be 
launched into the world, the Carl- 
ingham of the time, the early penal 
time, had had the prudence to con- 
form to the Church of England as 
by law established, so that his sons 
could follow the professions which 
were forbidden to Catholics. 

Peter turned his pillow and tried 
to think about something else. His 
late pupils for instance and how 
dense and torpid they had been over 
Greek accents. Not that he had ever 
been particularly brilliant himself 
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in that respect. Had there ever been 
a secret way of escape for the 
priest? It would have been unpar- 
donable to have let a man take such 
risks and not have prepared a means 
of escape. Oh hang, what did it mat- 
ter? He was glad Marston was com- 
ing next day—he would let him 
poke into all the papers; he seemed 
to know a lot about the place and 
its history. Really a coincidence 
meeting him at Pau—they were a 
splendid old couple—and quite 
proud of their pastoral ancestry. 
Yes, there must have been some way 
of escape. What had been that 
great-great-grandfather’s feelings, 
he wondered, when he had decided 
to foreswear the faith of his fa- 
thers? It was he, so the old records 
proved, who had restored the chapel 
and added more old French glass 
windows which had been sold to an 
American by his grandson, to pay 
his debts. That was in his Catholic 
days and at least proved that he 
preferred to make his chapel beauti- 
ful rather than to embellish the 
house. Peter thought of the hand- 
some billiard room that Grey, the 
architect, had admired so much 
that evening. He had agreed with 
his guest that the perfect billiard 
room was “born not made,” mean- 
ing that it had evidently been built 
for other uses and had been cleverly 
but not entirely successfully con- 
verted. 

There seemed no sleep for him 
that night anyhow. He rather 
angrily wondered why he was try- 
ing to defend in his own mind and 
justify his ancestor’s change of 
faith, as a prudent, necessary and 
entirely praiseworthy act of com- 
mon sense and paternal duty when 
somewhere deep down in him he 
revolted against it. After all, it had 
been the faith of the old man’s fa- 
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thers from as far back as their his- 
tory went. 

Peter stared open-eyed into the 
dark. It was not like giving up 
Protestantism he said to himself. 
Perhaps it was his own fault, but 
the Established Church had never 
had any hold on him. The very vir- 
tue it prided itself on, its compre- 
hensiveness so-called, seemed in 
Peter’s critical eyes its chief fault. 
There seemed all the difference be- 
tween mother and mother-in-law! 

He heard a clock strike two. He 
felt about for the matches—and as 
he lit a candle he seemed to hear a 
sound, or rather to feel a movement 
in the deep silence. He looked 
round. The candle flickered and 
finally went out in a sudden draft. 

“Who is there?” said Peter sharp- 
ly, and saw what seemed to him a tall 
hooded figure carrying a little lan- 
tern which he kept shaded in the 
folds of his long cloak. As Peter 
spoke, the figure vanished through 
the door, and hurrying to it he saw 
the faint glimmer of the concealed 
light turning towards the angle of 
the house where the haunted room 
was situated. 

Peter’s hand was on the bell that 
would have awakened the house, 
but it was not rung. At that mo- 
ment the figure turned and a warn- 
ing hand was raised with such au- 
thority that his own dropped to his 
side. 

Slipperless and in his pyjamas he 
followed the streak of light, and en- 
tered the room of the secret panel 
just as the figure had slipped 
through into the tiny hidden room. 

For an instant he stood stock still 
in the doorway, looking across at 
that open gap in the wall, through 
which he could watch his uncanny 
visitor. He had him now, unless he 
were armed. Peter had only to give 
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a touch to that panel and it would 
shut noiselessly, whilst the figure 
was still bending over the bureau 
which he had opened. 

Suddenly a paper fluttered to the 
floor, and without appearing to no- 
tice it, the figure strode to the win- 
dow seat, throwing the documents 
on it on to the ground, and began to 
try and lift the wooden top. 

He seemed to find a difficulty 
there, but suddenly the seat lifted, 
and with infinite precaution the big 
hooded figure stepped over the side 
into its interior and disappeared 
slowly, as if he were going down 
some narrow difficult steps. Then 
the lid shut again, and the last ray 
of the little lantern flickered into 
darkness. 


“Peter, my dear, Smith has called 
you twice, but she said it was im- 
possible to wake you. It is long aft- 
er 9 o’clock and Mr. Grey is here 
you know.” 

Mrs. Carlingham stood by his 
bed as Peter opened his eyes next 
morning and stared at her, still 
rather obsessed with the events of 
the night. 

“Sorry, Mother, I'll be down in 
two shakes. Is my candle there?” 
He suddenly asked, turning to look 
at the table beside his bed. 

“Candle? No, we’ve abolished 
them since we had the electric light 
installed. But I'll tell Smith—” 

“There must be—I—oh, well, all 
right, Mother, make an apology for 
me.” 

No candle in his room? Then he 
must have left it in the haunted 
room. But he had no recollection 
of getting back to bed. Could it 
have been a dream? Stepping into 
his dressing gown, he went down 
the corridor, where he had followed 
the figure last night, and entered 
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the haunted room again. There 
was no sign of anything out of 
place. He opened the panel, cau- 
tiously—with a curious feeling of 
awe as if he expected to find his 
ghostly visitor stooping over the bu- 
reau again. Ah—then it had been 
no dream! There was the little yel- 
low piece of parchment on the 
floor—but the window seat was cov- 
ered again with its papers and 
documents. 

Peter picked up the scrap—but it 
contained no writing and had only 
a smudge of black wax on which 
had been impressed the Carlingham 
seal with its old Latin motto, Pro- 
misso sto, I stand by my word. 

And a sudden vision of himself 
standing before the _ grotto at 
Lourdes that spring, when he had 
made a certain promise, flashed into 
his mind. He had been dallying 
with it. But this scrap of paper— 
had his visitor really dropped it 
there with intent? To remind him? 
Peter put it into his pocket, and 
shutting the panel, went back hur- 
riedly to his bath. Had he dreamed 
it all or had he really seen it? It 
seemed to him he had defined the 
features that were half hidden by 
the hood. Unless indeed he had 
been so full of thoughts of that old 
Peter Marston who had given up his 
faith, that he had imagined that 
strong, bony nose, the deep set eyes 
and the large thin-lipped mouth of 
the portrait that bore his name. It 
seemed as if he wanted this young 
Peter to make restitution. He 
would examine the window seat 
later, but he took a rather anxious 
look at himself in the bathroom 
glass, to see if he showed any signs 
of derangement or malady. An ad- 
venture—or even a dream like that 
of last night—wanted some thinking 
out, and instead he had to hurry 
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over his toilet to make a belated and 
apologetic appearance at the break- 
fast table—and talk about the 
weather and the Northern railway, 
and the inconveniences of the 
branch line to Carlingham, etc. 
The Marstons were welcomed as 
old friends when they arrived later 
on in the day. Even Mrs. Carling- 
ham unbent and received Lady 
Marston with her most friendly 
smile whilst Sir John, hat in hand, 
towered over the two elderly ladies 
as they kissed each other, smiling 
over their heads at Peter and Anne. 


The sun was just setting as the 
three men, Peter, Sir John and Mr. 
Grey the architect who was to ad- 
vise about some alterations, strolled 
through the rooms beyond the draw- 
ing room, where they had been hav- 
ing tea. First there was the small 
drawing room, opening into the 
larger one, and from that a sort of 
paneled passage room into the li- 
brary, a big vaulted room, filled 
with shelves that had been sadly de- 
pleted of their more valuable books, 
and on one side of which now hung 
some of the portraits and pictures 
which had been found in the hidden 
room. 

There had been a little discus- 
sion between Peter and his mother 
as to where the picture of “The Res- 
cue” of the young squire should 
hang. Mrs. Carlingham feared to 
wound the susceptibilities of her 
guest by hanging in a prominent 
place the portrait of his shepherd 
forebear, carrying his master across 
the moor,—the sheep, and the dis- 
carded shepherds’ plaid with the 
staff thrown across it, in the dis- 
creet background. 

Peter had decided nevertheless to 
hang it in a place of honor. 

“If that John Marston is as fine a 
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man as this one, Sir John will be 
honored. If he isn’t, we can keep 
the curtain over it.” 

So it hung there, with the little 
curtain ready to pull at the first 
sign of sensitiveness. 

As they made the round of the 
room, Grey occasionally tapping 
walls—which reminded Peter of his 
dream—the architect turned to his 
host. 

“Which part of the house are we 
in? The west wing? I think you 
said it was the oldest part and con- 
tained what is called the Haunted 
Room?” 

Peter smiled — perhaps a little 
more gravely than the other two. If 
others had dreamt of—or seen— 
what he had last night, there might 
be some reason for the name. 

“Yes-—this library is immediately 
under it—the windows correspond.” 

Grey strolled through the long 
open window on to the garden path 
and turning, gazed up at the house. 
He walked out of sight for a few 
minutes, whilst Sir John Marston 
stopped suddenly, having come to 
the picture of his namesake. He 
stood for a few moments, with his 
hands behind his back, taking in 
every detail—noting as the least 
vain man must have done, the fine 
athletic proportions of the shep- 
herd, bent over the heavy form in 
his arms. 

Peter watched his guest’s face, 
and knew he had been right in his 
judgment. It was just the distin- 
guished surgeon who remarked, 
with an amused smile: 

“Your artist was a clever painter, 
but I’m afraid he didn’t know much 
about spines. I shouldn’t be stand- 
ing here I fancy if my good fore- 
father had attempted to carry a 
weight in that manner.” And then, 
looking at Peter with an affection 
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that showed itself in his voice, he 
added: 

“I like that picture. 
curtain for though?” 

“It’s coming down if you give 
your permission for the picture to 
hang there,” said Peter. 

“Permission?” repeated Sir John, 
“my permission? Why I’m _ so 
proud of my shepherd that I wanted 
a pastoral staff in my coat-of-arms 
when they made a baronet of me, 
but I was told it was the monopoly 
of bishops! I couldn’t have a sheep 
either, it belongs to more ancient 
families than I can lay claim to, so 
they’ve given me, amongst other 
things, an instrument which might 
be anything between the jawbone 
of an ass and a Corsican stiletto. 
It’s a delicate allusion to my sur- 
gical skill.” 

They turned, laughing, to meet 
Grey as he entered the room again. 

“Can we go and see that haunted 
room, Mr. Carlingham?” As they 
passed through the little paneled 
passage again, the architect tapped 
the wall in several places. 

“I thought so,” he murmured, 
“there’s something behind these 
panels.” He stopped to examine 
them, and Peter did the same with 
quick attention, but there was no 
appearance of anything movable. 
As they went back through the 
drawing rooms, Peter felt quite sure 
that the window-seat of the tiny 
hidden room held the secret, and 
that the dream had been given him 
to show him something. He must 
discover it by himself. He must 
have no witnesses, and it was a dis- 
tinct relief when Sir John suddenly 
remarked: 

“Could we postpone upstairs and 
the haunted room till to-morrow, 
do you think? I don’t want to miss 
anything, but—” 


What’s the 
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“I quite agree,” said Peter, “we 
can show Mr. Grey our darkest cor- 
ners best by daylight.” 

It was not till the early hours of 
next morning, as soon as it was 
daylight, that Peter went quietly, 
when all the home was sleeping, to 
the haunted room. He had a little 
electric lamp. He locked the door 
of the haunted room from the in- 
side, and opened the panel into the 
little secret room of the altar-bu- 
reau. The window-seat when it 
was swept of its papers, gave him 
the same difficulty it had done to the 
ghostly visitor, but with a wrench it 
opened at last. There seemed to be 
only a dusty bottom to it as if little 
had ever been put there. Peter 
bent over with his lamp and felt 
carefully with his fingers, examin- 
ing every possible sign for a spring 
or a catch or a fastening. There 
was absolutely none. It had been a 
mad dream of course—and then— 
one bit of the wood on the bottom 
caught his eye. It seemed a little 
dirtier than the rest—as if some- 
thing had stained it slightly. He 
rubbed his fingers over it, and the 
whole bottom swung down on a 
hinge, revealing a narrow flight of 
steps. 

It certainly took less time for 
Peter to hoist himself over and 
disappear than it had done for the 
large figure of his dream. There 
were about forty or fifty steps be- 
tween rough gray walls—steps that 
seemed to turn at an angle bring- 
ing him through a narrow passage 
to a tiny cupboard-like room 
nearly filled by an old moldering 
chest. 

Then this was the way of escape! 
It was here they hid the precious 
things necessary for Mass and the 
priest himself probably. The little 
lamp revealed to Peter’s eyes the 
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tarnished silver chalice and paten 
and pyx rolled in the now ragged 
and moth-eaten green baize — the 
books, the altar cards, a_ stole, 
moldy or devoured by mice. He 
stood up again after stooping over 
the chest. There must be a way out 
of this room—but whereabouts was 
it situated. Could he be behind that 
paneled passage? 

But here there was no difficulty in 
finding the bolt that swung one nar- 
row panel open into the sunshine of 
the little passage. Peter hurriedly 
shut it again and returned to kneel 
for a moment by more dusty relics 
before he mounted the steps with a 
new feeling in his heart. 


He had made up his mind. He 
would stand by his promise. It was 
to John Marston he unburdened 
himself late that night when every- 
one had gone to bed. How was he 
to manage about his mother to 
whom he owed so much—who had 
led a life of such painful economies 
and wearing anxieties, and was now 
only beginning to enjoy the com- 
fort and rest of their restored for- 
tunes. Later on when he married, 
there would of course be a Catholic 
mistress at Carlingham and his 
mother would be well provided for, 
but in the meantime, how was he to 
manage about, for instance, restor- 
ing the chapel! 

Sir John did not smile at his en- 
thusiasm. He was too deeply moved 
to find that such wonderful things 
had been happening to Peter. He 
never doubted for an instant, as he 
told him, that the troubled spirit of 
the old man who had sacrificed his 
faith to his fortunes, had haunted 
the places he had loved and be- 
trayed, and that they had been 
shown to Peter for “a purpose” as 
Lady Marston would express it. To 
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John Marston’s simple mind, it was 
as if a celestial apparition had been 
sent for the young man’s salva- 
tion. 

“Say nothing yet. We are here 
for another fortnight. Old Peter 
Marston was sent to help you, and 
Almighty God won’t leave such a 
fine soul as your mother out of His 
calculations. And then Our Lady 
of Lourdes has got all this in her 
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We saw to that when we 


hands. 
were there, the wife and I.” 

There was something in the fine 
sympathetic face of Sir John that 
made Peter remember the shepherd 
bending over the man he had 
saved. 

“Thank God for the Marston 


breed,” was all he said, and they 


shook hands and smiled. They un- 
derstood each other. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


GLORY TO GOD 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


OW, glory to God! 
But isn’t it grand 
To be out at the dawn, 
And the dew on the land; 
With the sun stepping up, 
And he shooting gold quivers 
To the heart of dim lakes 
And of low-crooning rivers: 
Och! Glory to God! 
It’s a sight rare and odd. 


Och! Glory to God! 
And isn’t it great 
To be out at the dusk, 





And a lark lilting late; 
While a blackbird wings by, 
And he flinging wild laughter 
From the deep-bosomed vale 
To the sky’s highest rafter: 
Och! Glory to God! 
It’s a joy rare and odd. 











LAS CASAS: FATHER OF THE INDIANS 


By Harotp RANDALL MANAKEE 


ERE mention of the Spanish 
Conquest of the New World 
calls to mind the dashing figures of 
Ponce de Léon, Cortes, Alvarado, 
Pizarro and Balboa—prototypes all 
of heroism, romance and adventure. 
A motley lot for the most part they 
were, hailing from the scum of 
Spain; yet by crossing the ocean 
close on the heels of Columbus, by 
gaining in a short time a conquest 
which must go down in history as 
one of the greatest of all time, and, 
perhaps most potent reason of all, 
by filling the coffers of Spain to 
overflowing, that gang of conquista- 
dors won for themselves the glam- 
our of near immortality. 

So it is one of the curious quirks 
of the record of human events 
which we call history that lasting 
renown is often given to men of cu- 
pidity, wealth and power while 
comparative oblivion is the fate of 
others more humble yet far more 
worthy of veneration. Such is the 
case with Bartolomé de Las Casas— 
protector of the Indians in the Span- 
ish Conquest of the then newly 
found Americas. For, in briefly re- 
viewing the deeds of Las Casas— 
priest, lawyer, man of business, 
statesman and historian—we find 
the astounding spectacle of one man 
acting as self-appointed attorney 
for the entire Indian race against 
the power and greed of the ruling 
classes of Spain. Bitterly Las Casas 
protested the wholesale enslave- 
ment and slaughter of the Indians 
and passionately he upheld every 
movement for their better welfare. 
In so doing he made conquests far 





greater than those of the military. 
Where the objects of the conquista- 
dors were wealth and power, the 
sole one of Las Casas was to see that 
an inferior people enjoyed the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Where the military 
fought with sword, treachery and 
cruelty, Las Casas’s weapons were 
only reasoning, persuasion and an 
ability to express himself in fiery 
words. Perhaps it is little wonder 
that he has gone down in history 
oddly misunderstood until compara- 
tively recent years. 

Las Casas was not a well mean- 
ing fanatic pursuing an exotic hob- 
by as some historians have led stu- 
dents to believe: rather he looms 
large on the historical horizon as a 
man scores of years ahead of his 
time. Neither was he the father of 
Negro slavery in America as many 
cheap pamphleteers would have led 
our Civil War forefathers to believe; 
rather his entire life, as we shall 
see, was a vitriolic indictment of 
slavery in any form. A few histo- 
rians have termed him a glorious 
failure and yet this cannot be either, 
for the influence of his labors, as 
Fiske says, “blossomed and bore 
fruit from age to age.” 

Such in brief was Las Casas. And 
all that he earned for his labors was 
the hatred of the Spanish colonists 
in America and the undying devo- 
tion of the Indians. The latter was 
sufficient for the priest. 


Ten years after the discovery of 
the Indies, Las Casas appears to 
have landed in Hispaniola (Santo 
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Domingo) to engage in the profit- 
able pursuits of farming and prac- 
ticing law with perhaps a dash of 
gold mining thrown in for good 
measure. 

Evidently he was successful for 
shortly we find him comfortably liv- 
ing on a large estate the grant of 
which land together with the In- 
dians living upon it was termed an 
encomienda. Passively he was aid- 
ing the conquest which might more 
aptly be termed a massacre. 

There could be but one result of 
this conquest; Indians died like 
flies, either in resisting the military, 
or in the bonds of a slavery a thou- 
sandfold worse than the pre-Civil 
War system of the United States. 
In one decade some 600,000 natives 
met death in Nicaragua alone. 

At the age of thirty-six, however, 
came the change in Las Casas’s life 
which was seriously to effect this 
system of slavery—a change which 
is ever the delight of his biogra- 
phers. After hearing a passionate 
sermon on slavery with the text, “I 
am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” the adventurer forsook 
his réle of successful business man 
for the humbler one of priest. His 
ordination—incidentally the first in 
the New World—took place in 1510. 
Soon after he was ordered to Cuba 
then recently conquered by Velas- 
quez. 


Four years of half doubt passed 
though before Las Casas undertook 
the work in which he was to be con- 
stantly engaged until his ninety-sec- 
ond year and his death. And, in 
this last wiping away of doubt, there 
are again dramatic and spectacular 
situations—an idle thumbing of the 
Bible for ‘a text while searching for 
a Pentecost sermon—the careless 
alighting of his eyes upon these 
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verses in the thirty-fourth chapter 
of Ecclesiasticus: 

“The Most High approveth not 
the gifts of the wicked: ... nor will 
he be pacified for sins by the multi- 
tude of their sacrifices. 

“The bread of the needy is the 
life of the poor; he that defraudeth 
them thereof, is a man of blood. 

“He that taketh away the bread 
gotten by sweat, is like him that 
killeth his neighbour. 

“He that sheddeth blood, and he 
that defraudeth the labourer of his 
hire, are brothers.” 

Here the sudden and full realiza- 
tion of the horror of slavery; the 
knowledge that halfway measures 
would be of no avail for the entire 
principle of the system was wrong. 
Here a gigantic lifework. With all 
the ardor of a convert Las Casas 
went about his task. 

Before Pentecost he had released 
his own slaves, resolved to practice 
his preachings; then, upon the next 
Sabbath, for the first time in Cuba, 
a bitter denunciation of slavery 
rang forth from the pulpit. “You 
who continue to hold slaves,” the 
priest cried in summing up his ser- 
mon, “your very souls are in dan- 
ger!” 

Enlightened words these, to use 
in the darkness of the sixteenth 
century and it is somewhat strange 
to hear them uttered that early, but 
few of the congregation were con- 
science-stricken. Most of them 
were as amazed to hear it called a 
sin to use Indians for labor as if 
they had been told it were sinful 
to so use the beasts of the field. Las 
Casas was not long in ascertaining 
the people’s feelings, hence we find 
him crossing the Atlantic to lay his 
case before King Ferdinand. This 
was the first of six such crossings in 
behalf of the Indians. Meanwhile a 
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bit of digression to sketch the enor- 
mous difficulties of Las Casas’s 
problem. 


Slavery in the Indies was in force 
without royal approval. But be- 
tween Spain and the Indies geo- 
graphically there were some few 
thousand miles of treacherous 
ocean; between the new royal sub- 
jects—the Indians—and the King, 
there was an equally wide political 
distance; in the Indies there were 
the audiencia (a sort of appointed 
legislature) and the different local 
governors; while in Spain there was 
the Council of the Indies (advisory 
body to the king). 

These official bodies at first 
glance might not seem to constitute 
so wide a political gulf that it could 
not be successfully crossed by one 
like Las Casas; yet the officials of 
those bodies almost without excep- 
tion held, either publicly or pri- 
vately, large interests in the Indies 
—interests which brought in money 
hand over fist—but interests which 
would be not nearly so profitable 
were Indian labor in the New World 
compensated for its toil. Many of 
these officials—especially those of 
the Council of the Indies—possessed 
great influence at court—influence 
capable of setting in motion a sub- 
tle machinery of intrigue which 
would stop at almost nothing in the 
effort to block the labors of Las 
Casas to free the Indians. 

Back in Spain Las Casas sought 
interviews with Ferdinand but be- 
fore any headway could be made 
that unfortunate king died and 
Ximenes the great cardinal became 
regent of Spain pending the arrival 
of Charles V. at a responsible age. 
To Ximenes then, Las Casas made 
his plea and in him gained a power- 
ful coworker. 
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Despite the friendship of so able 
an ally, Las Casas found it neces- 
sary to fight bribery, perjury and 
corrupt officials. Particularly he 
had to overcome the underhand 
work of Fonseca, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Council of the Indies. 

It was while desperately casting 
about for a way out of the maze of 
difficulties which Fonseca had 
thrown in his path that Las Casas 
formulated the one scheme which 
brought dishonor to his name. He 
suggested, upon the advice of sev- 
eral of the leading West Indian col- 
onists, that Negro slaves be im- 
ported from Africa to replace the 
Indians whose tendency to lung dis- 
eases, together with their compara- 
tively more delicate constitutions, 
made them unfit for long hours of 
mine labor, pear! fishing, or endless 
miles of backbreaking toil as beasts 
of burden. 

This proposal, earnestly regretted 
by the priest in his later life, may 
seem at first paradoxical and even 
hypocritical. But it must be re- 
membered that this was the early 
sixteenth century. The doctrine of 
moral obligation to the lower races 
had not yet penetrated Europe. In 
the most enlightened minds there 
was only slow groping toward faint 
and strange conceptions of that 
idea. 

Las Casas had gradually risen to 
the perception of the evil of slavery 
only in the form in which he saw it. 
Later he was to extend his generali- 
zations to remote cases and to ar- 
rive at almost the same conclusions 
as did Rousseau and Diderot some 
two centuries later. To trace this 
development of ideas in Las Casas 
—ideas which some day would be 
almost universally accepted—is one 
of the most intensely interesting 
studies of his nature. 
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However little, if anything, came 
of the Negro importation idea; fur- 
thermore there are numerous re- 
corded instances of previous Negro 
slave shipments to the Indies. And, 
as an extensive development of that 
trade did not come until some thirty 
years later, we may absolve him of 
being the originator of the scheme. 


Las Casas’s most’ important 
achievements in Spain on his first 
trip was his appointment by Xime- 
nes as Protector of the Indians, thus 
securing the clothing of his self-ap- 
pointed work with official robes. 
As a whole his efforts in Spain to 
obtain more merciful laws for the 
Indians were entirely successful. 
But when he carried those laws 
back to the Indies and attempted to 
have them enforced they were utter 
failures. This discouraging diffi- 
culty was to continue through al- 
most all of his life. 

To attempt a detailed narration 
of the benevolent work of Las Casas 
would here be out of place, for as 
Sir Arthur Helps, eminent historian 
says, “His was one of those few 
lives that are beyond biography 
and require a history to be written 
in order to illustrate them.” For 
this reason we will select but sev- 
eral incidents from the many high- 
ly colorful ones which crowded his 
life. 


The first of these had its begin- 
ning about 1520 when Las Casas 
was again in the mother country 
fighting the Spanish military’s pol- 
icy of winning Indian friendship 
with sword, gunpowder and treach- 
ery. He asked for and received 
from Charles V. a grant of land at 
Cumana on the Pearl Coast (Vene- 
zuela). Forty peaceful Spaniards 
of good character were to colonize 
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this territory from which soldiers 
and slaveholders were to be barred. 
In order to distinguish the colonists 
from the Spaniards who had been 
waging a war of terror, the former 
were to wear white uniforms with 
large red crosses upon them and to 
be called by the picturesque name 
of Knights of the Golden Spur. 
Could a foothold thus be gained 
with love, friendship and persua- 
sion, Las Casas intended to hold 
the settlement at Cumana as an ex- 
ample to the authorities in an effort 
to establish others and thus grad- 
ually do away with forceful meth- 
ods of conquest. The scheme 
seemed likely to work especially as 
the wily Las Casas had made pro- 
vision for a royal revenue from his 
colony. 

For three years Fonseca fought 
this plan with every means of plot- 
ting at hand. But Las Casas’s legal 
knowledge; his powerful oratory, to- 
gether with his intrinsic whole- 
someness of purpose triumphed. 
He sailed with his Knights of the 
Golden Spur for the Indies—and for 
his first major misfortune. 


There had been previously estab- 
lished in Cumana a Dominican mon- 
astery which Las Casas regarded as 
his entering wedge. Unfortunately 
for his plans, there had come to this 
monastery, while Las Casas was 
still in Spain, one Ojeda, a pearl 
fisher in dire need of slaves. Os- - 
tensibly his mission was friendly; 
but after a few days of peaceful 
residence at the monastery, he and 
his followers managed to capture 
some 200 Indians—incidentally kill- 
ing a few score more in the act. 
The natives were not long in re- 
taliating, and, since Ojeda had 
sailed away with his ill gotten loot, 
they quite naturally attacked the 
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monastery, burned it and killed 
most of the priests and brothers re- 
gardless of the fact that the Spanish 
religious had been tricked as much 
as themselves. When news of this 
disaster trickled back to Hispaniola, 
the Spanish base of operations in 
the New World, a terrible campaign 
of revenge was carried on in 
Cumana from which the Indians 
had not recovered by the time (only 
a few months later) when Las Casas 
was ready to plant his colony 
there. 

Despite the suspicion and the 
hostility with which white men 
would naturally be regarded in 
Cumana, Las Casas went ahead 
with his plans thinking, perhaps, 
that if he could attain success un- 
der such adverse circumstances his 
plea for later similar colonies 
would be all the stronger. 

For some weeks the tiny settle- 
ment made but slow progress in its 
friendly mission—progress enough, 
however, to give hope for ultimate 
success. It seemed though that the 
presence of Las Casas himself was 
necessary for peace. No sooner had 
he sailed for Hispaniola on urgent 
business than the Indians rose in 
their might of numbers and again 
destroyed the colony. 

Meanwhile an incapable crew 
sailed aimlessly around the Car- 
ibbean Sea for two months before 
the disgusted and impatient priest 
himself took the helm and brought 
the vessel safely to port. Hardly 
had Las Casas set foot in Hispaniola 
when he met with the news of the 
tragedy back in Cumana. With the 
bitter realization that the seven 
years of labor he had expended in 
planning the colony had gone for 
naught, the first American priest for 
the only time in his life gave in to 
dejection. In 1522 he became a 
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Dominican monk and remained in 
a quiet monastery despondent and 
often ill until 1529. 

Even here, however, he was not 
idle for during the times when he 
was physically able he began his 
famous Historia General de las In- 
dias which is spoken of by later his- 
torians as well written and accurate 
despite the fact that he was scath- 
ing to the point of prejudice in his 
denunciations of Spanish methods 
of conquest. Once his strength was 
regained, his spirit also mended for 
he was pleading again before 
Charles V. in 1530 and preaching in 
Nicaragua later in the same year. 


Some six years later, we find Las 
Casas in Guatemala the scene of one 
of his greatest triumphs. While in 
the Dominican monastery, he had 
written a small book proclaiming 
that the only lawful way of conver- 
sion to Christianity was by reason- 
ing and persuasion. Guatemalan 
authorities openly ridiculed this the- 
ory and taunted him with the prom- 
ise that they would at once free any 
Indian tribe subdued by his method. 

Las Casas took up the challenge 
and as was his wont, selected a 
most unruly people to subdue—the 
hardy inhabitants of a mountainous 
section known as the Land of War 
—a people who had thrice defeated 
no less a conquistador than Alva- 
rado. Since that worthy’s last at- 
tempt, no white man had penetrated 
the Land of War and lived to re- 
turn. The authorities laughed long 
and loudly when the priest made 
known his choice. 

Las Casas’s plan to convert these 
natives was ingenuously simple yet 
it showed a keen and sympathetic 
understanding of the savage nature. 
Versified accounts of the funda- 
mental dogmas of Christianity were 
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set to native music and taught to 
several Christianized native trad- 
ers. In the course of time the trad- 
ers reached the Land of War, 
spread out their wares in the chief 
village and carried on a brisk busi- 
ness. But after the evening meal 
they called for native drums and 
chanted the sacred couplets to the 
throbbing accompaniment of these 
crude instruments. Weird and 
haunting the melodies were and, to 
the warlike Indians, strange and 
sweet the words. Each night the 
performance was repeated until the 
audience thought the singers in- 
spired beings. 

Where could they learn more of 
the song-stories? What did they 
mean? Only the padres could ex- 
plain them. Who were the padres? 
Spaniards? Yes, Spaniards, not 
fierce soldiers,—but men who were 
kind and gentle and who cared 
nothing for gold, who taught that 
the practice of human sacrifice 
should be abolished. The chief was 
impressed; he sent his younger 
brother back to the coast with the 
traders to see if the padres were all 
that they were represented to be; if 
they were, he was to invite them to 
the Land of War. 

Thus entrance was gained and 
before a year had passed the 
friendly preaching of Las Casas and 
his fellow priests had overcome 
those of the native medicine men to 
such an extent that the Indians had 
given up cannibalism, destroyed 
their idols, embraced Christianity, 
and promised to desist from fight- 
ing unless their land was actually 
invaded. To the credit of the au- 
thorities, they carried out their end 
of the bargain and freed the tribe. 
To this day: part of the once terrible 
Land of War is known as Vera Paz 
—True Peace. Quite justly does 
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Fiske record this incident as the 
noblest of conquests. 

Once again Las Casas returned to 
Spain this time at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Guatemala in an ef- 
fort to persuade more Dominican 
and Franciscan priests to come to 
America. Las Casas was now sev- 
enty years of age, foot weary and 
ship weary, but none the less de- 
termined to see that the laws which 
he had formulated and had passed 
in Spain should be carried out in 
the New World. 

In hearing the arguments of Las 
Casas over the stretch of some 
years, Charles had become greatly 
impressed by the diligence with 
which he had gone about his select- 
ed task. The monarch determined 
to reward the priest with the Bish- 
opric of Cuzco (Peru) the largest 
and richest diocese in the New 
World. Las Cases however had no 
desire for this signal honor and left 
Barcelona for fear of giving offense 
should he be urged. Before he 
could leave Spain, however, Charles 
learned of his distaste for wealth 
and made him Bishop of Chiapas 
(Southern Mexico), the poorest dio- 
cese in the New World. To this ap- 
pointment Las Casas _ consented. 
After his consecration he left for 
Chiapas, and for more stirring 
scenes, with forty-four Dominicans. 


The party first made port at His- 
paniola to find the island in turmoil. 
Through the priest’s unceasing ef- 
forts the royal laws against slavery 
were at last being enforced. The ef- 
fects of the enforcement were be- 
ginning to be felt, and, while far 
from disastrous to the colonists, 
the latter declared they were being 
ruined—that they could not afford 
to pay for Indian labor. The good 
monks were in for a trying time 
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during their wait for a ship to 
Chiapas. 

Open hostility met Las Casas and 
his Dominicans on every side; in- 
dignation meetings were held by the 
angry colonists to decide on a 
course of action. The monks were 
boycotted—a serious predicament 
since they belonged to a mendicant 
order and depended for their daily 
bread on their beggings. However, 
friendly Indians managed to smug- 
gle into the monastery enough food 
to keep the monks alive. 

Despite all this unfriendliness, 
the undaunted Las Casas went be- 
fore the Audiencia to demand in the 
king’s name the complete release of 
the Indians. This meant the aboli- 
tion of the encomiendas—the hered- 
itary grants of land and Indians 
given to the colonists by the Crown. 
These encomiendas had long been 
the especial object of the priest’s 
wrath since they constituted roots 
of slavery. 

To counteract this lawful demand 
on the part of Las Casas, the colo- 
nists entered an official protest 
against the “New Laws.” By a pe- 
euliar kink of Spanish legal red 
tape Las Casas found his hands 
tied, for the protest had to stand 
until its acceptance or rejection by 
the King. Not a whit daunted, the 
old Bishop continued his fiery ser- 
mons while hatred of him rose ac- 
cordingly. Then one of the largest 
slaveholders on the island, a rich 
widow, became converted and re- 
leased over two hundred slaves. 
Her act caused such a sensation 
among the colonists that the hostil- 
ity against Las Casas gradually died 
away. 


Resolving not to wait that the fate 
of the protest might be learned, 
which act might take some years, 
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Las Casas continued on to Chiapas. 

Upon his arrival there, in Ciudad 
Real, after so terrible a voyage that 
over half the Dominicans were 
drowned, the new Bishop entered 
upon a simple and kindly mode of 
living. He kept open house for In- 
dians twenty-four hours a day. 
And to the monastery the natives 
came flocking from miles around; 
here the old Bishop salved their 
woes, encouraged them, spoke to 
them of the Christian faith, fed 
them, and even gave them medical 
attention. The hysterical shouts, 
weepings, and praises of the Indians 
gave him little peace yet his soul 
was in his work. 

Not for a day did the Bishop re- 
lent in his bitter preaching against 
the colonists; but he soon perceived 
that his best had little effect. In 
desperation he ordered his clergy to 
refuse absolution and the sacra- 
ments to slaveholders. Overnight 
his diocese turned into a mob, but a 
mob somewhat checked by the reli- 
gious and civil authority vested in 
the Bishop. 

His own Dean disobeyed him and 
sided with the colonists. Las Casas 
was threatened and abused; some 
one fired at him through his win- 
dow “to frighten him”; children 
sang deprecating couplets after him 
in the streets. All support given to 
the Dominicans was withdrawn and 
once again the priests were faced 
with near starvation. At this crit- 
ical point Las Casas arrested his 
Dean. 

Instantly an armed mob laid siege 
to the monastery, forced an en- 
trance, released the Dean and found 
its way to the Bishop’s room. Tor- 
rents of abuse were poured on his 
devoted head; clubs, guns and 
swords were brandished, and Little 
John, a huge Negro, who was Las 

















Casas’s personal servant, was severe- 
ly wounded. 

The Bishop faced the mob; not a 
word passed his lips, but not a step 
did he retreat. After the storm of 
rage had spent itself, he spoke a 
few sentences of pity and forgive- 
ness, announced his intention of 
excommunicating the Dean and dis- 
missed the angry crowd. Non- 
plused by the Bishop’s display of 
quiet courage the mob silently 
trooped away. The Dominicans 
however were so near starvation 
that they were forced to leave Ciu- 
dad Real, the Spanish settlement, 
and go to Chiapas, the Indian town. 

Surrounded here by the utmost 
friendliness, Las Casas was soon 
waging a war of bitter words on 
Spanish slaveholders. He went be- 
fore the local council and demanded 
the entire enforcement of the “New 
Laws”; he was met with ridicule 
and open insult, the council forget- 
ting even the respect due him as 
their Bishop. But Las Casas could 
fight fire with fire; he discarded his 
preaching for the moment and 
adopted a civil attitude by institut- 
ing legal proceedings against the 
council so that they could only 
grant his demands. An auditor 
was sent to Ciudad Real to see that 
all “New Laws” were enforced and 
the Bishop made ready to return to 
his church. 

However upon nearing Ciudad 
Real, Las Casas found the gentle 
sheep of his flock ready to prevent 
his entrance to the town by force on 
the amusing grounds that “he was 
too different from other bishops.” 
The few friends of the Bishop in 
the town were already in hot wa- 
ter, but they managed to send warn- 
ing to Las Casas not to attempt en- 
trance. 

“What?” stormed Las Casas, “if 
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I do not go to Ciudad Real I banish 
myself from my own church—if I 
did not enter it—how can I explain 
to the Pope or the Emperor that I 
have been thrust out of it?” 

He entered the town in safety, but 
was peremptorily summoned be- 
fore the council. The Bishop al- 
though now well over seventy had 
lost none of his fiery impetuosity; 
he complied with the summons real- 
izing that his was the stronger posi- 
tion. 

“Look you,” he said to the coun- 
cil, “when I wish to ask anything 
from your estates, I will go to your 
house and speak to you... but con- 
cerning the good of your souls, it is 
for me to send and call you to come 
to me, and if you are Christians you 
have to come trooping in haste lest 
evil befall you.” 

His little piece spoken, the Bish- 
op turned on his heel and left, un- 
molested. There was no doubt as 
to who held the upper hand for in 
the Bishop’s defiance there lurked 
the all powerful threat of excom- 
munication. Las Casas ever had the 
courage of his convictions. 

Next day the whole town about 
faced in its stand while the coun- 
cil craved pardon on bended knees. 
The Bishop was generous — he 
granted forgiveness, but he also 
stored the monastery to overflowing 
with provisions against another 
siege. Despite the friendliness 
which then prevailed, it was soon 
apparent that his very presence 
hampered the work of the auditor 
who was to enforce the laws, so Las 
Casas left for Mexico City. 

While en route, he learned that 
all new and merciful laws concern- 
ing Indians in the New World had 
been revoked by the Emperor be- 
cause of the storm of almost open 
rebellion which met their enforce- 
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ment in the American provinces. 
Las Casas was heartbroken at this 
news. He become convinced that 
Spain, after all, was the better place 
for his labors and sailed from Vera 
Cruz in 1547, leaving the New 
World for the last time. 


However, even though he resigned 
his bishopric, he kept in close 
touch with Indian affairs and de- 
voted himself to writing on his 
favorite topic. The fire of righteous- 
ness still burned in him even 
though his years were fast becom- 
ing numbered. 

There remained for him one bril- 
liant achievement. Juan de Sepul- 
veda—most famous theologian and 
lawyer in Spain—upheld the policy 
of military conquest of the Indians 
and Las Casas resolved to answer 
him in open debate before the 
court. 

Here is but another sample of the 
Bishop’s courage undiminished by 
age and made more enduring by 
faith. For one of such fervor of 
tongue Las Casas had put himself 
in an extremely delicate position. 
In maintaining that persuasion and 
reasoning were the only lawful 
methods of making men Christians, 
extreme exactness of statement was 
necessary; not once could that fiery 
temper get the best of him—else 
the wrath of men of great royal in- 
fluence would be upon his head. 
Five days of continuous speaking 
were required by Las Casas to state 
his side of the case alone. But as 
Sepulveda said afterwards in un- 
feigned admiration, Las Casas was 
“the most crafty and vigilant of 
mortals and so ready with his 
tongue that in comparison with him 
Homer’s Ulysses was a thick witted 
stutterer.” 


For some reason though, the 
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judges rendered a hesitating deci- 
sion in favor of Sepulveda. It is 
significant, though, that following 
the debate, the Emperor ordered the 
suppression of books containing 
Sepulveda’s views while Las Casas’s 
books were favorably reviewed by 
the faculties of the universities of 
Alcala and Salamanca which act 
was equal to royal approval. 


The few remaining years of his 
life, the Father of the Indians de- 
voted to writing new books and to 
publishing ones written earlier in 
his life; all of them on the subject 
of the Indians. Even his history of 
the Indies shows his violent preju- 
dices to forceful conquest, but aside 
from this fault and from possible 
exaggerations of the numbers of 
Indians succumbing under Spanish 
rule it is entirely a competent work. 
It is a history, in many cases of the 
eyewitness—at least of first hand 
information. He was friendly with 
the Columbus family, and indeed, 
in his earlier life, knew the Great 
Admiral rather well; with many of 
the famous conquistadors he was 
personally acquainted, although 
perhaps not on such good terms 
with them. Finally, in the spare 
time of one of his visits to Spain he 
went to some trouble to advise Ma- 
gellan immediately prior to the lat- 
ter’s voyage around the world. 

The brief, sometimes one sided, 
but ever interesting sketches which 
translation of Las Casas’s works 
give us of these men, contain a 
highly personal touch generally 
lacking, for obvious reasons, in oth- 
er histories. 

It would seem, despite his life- 
long devotion to the cause of the 
Indians, that the work of Las Casas 
went for nothing; but this is not so. 
After the suspension of all merciful 





























laws concerning the Indians, later 
compromisory ones were put into 
effect making the encomiendas 
hereditary for two generations only, 
after which they reverted to the 
crown. Aside from this practical 
point gained, there was the almost 
apostolic influence of his work 
which was to change the making, 
not only of later Spanish history, 
but also that of the world. 

His theories as to the right of all 
mankind to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, as to the moral 
obligation of more enlightened 
races toward those still struggling 
in ignorance, and as to the protec- 
tion stronger nations should accord 
the weaker ones were some cen- 
turies in advance of his time. It is 
fitting that Las Casas should have 
fought for the practical application 
of these theories on the same con- 
tinent upon which some three hun- 
dred years later, the world was to 
watch with interest, the formation 
of the first great democracy. 

Until within a few days of his 
death, the old Bishop was marvel- 
ously active. Indeed he went from 
the audience chamber of Philip II. 
to his deathbed in a Dominican 
monastery. Here on the last day of 
July, 1566, after a short illness, he 
ended his days. His last words en- 
couraged the Dominicans to perse- 
vere in their defense of the In- 
dians. 
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There is one curious phase of his 
will which merits retelling from its 
translation in the Rev. L. A. Dutto’s 
Life of Bartolomé de Las Casas. 
The decrepit, but mentally still 
powerful, priest was writing, as 
usual, of the American Indians and 
of the conquest of the military. In 
deploring the methods of the latter, 
he wrote that they had “outraged 
religion, retarded the spreading of 
the faith and done irreparable harm 
to innocent people. 

“Hence I believe that unless it 
atones with much penance for those 
abominable and unspeakably wick- 
ed deeds, Spain will be visited by 
the wrath of God.” 

Was the old priest a prophet? 
Was the disastrous event of the Ar- 
mada scarcely a quarter of a cen- 
tury later the beginning of the un- 
folding of his prophecy? And were - 
Manila and Santiago Bay still over 
three centuries away to be that 
prophecy’s last scene? 

Whether or not he possessed 
powers of prognostication, there 
was no man in Spain more capable, 
nor more justified in uttering such 
a foreboding than Las Casas. Men 
of such courage, of such indefati- 
gable and wholesouled labor in pur- 
suit of such altogether worthy ideals 
do not often appear in the pages of 
history. When they do they are 
content with little reward and that 
not material. 














SOME IRISH SCHOOLMASTERS 


By Louis J. WALSH 


DISTINCTIVE feature of Irish 

country life a hundred and a 
hundred and fifty years ago were 
the rural classical schools. In my 
native Ulster, where the Catholics 
were much poorer and more de- 
pressed than they were in the South 
and where, accordingly, Catholic 
colleges and seminaries were pro- 
vided more slowly, these unen- 
dowed and materially poor schools 
survived well into my own time. 
They were still flourishing thirty or 
so years ago, and they are not 
quite extinct even yet. It was in 
these schools that all the old priests 
learned their Classics before enter- 
ing on their theological courses in 
Maynooth or Rome, Paris or Sala- 
manca; and the few Catholic lay- 
men who in those days of strongly 
entrenched Protestant Ascendancy 
were able to push their way into the 
professions of law and medicine 
were also prepared for their spe- 
cialized studies in the same institu- 
tions. 

The teachers of these classical 
schools were often very remarkable 
and very heroic men; and we of 
this period in Ireland owe so much 
to them for the part they played in 
preserving intact through difficult 
times the old-time Irish traditions of 
faith and learning that it were fit- 
ting that some tribute should be 
paid to their memory before this 
hurrying and harassed generation 
has forgotten them for ever. 

The Irish biographical literature 
of the first half of the last century 
gives a remarkable impression of 
the extraordinary erudition of these 





old classical teachers who had to 
work under what we of this pam- 
pered age would regard as impos- 
sible conditions. In a biography 
that I picked up some time ago of 
the famous Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Cooke,—“‘the Protestant Pope,” 
as he was once nicknamed,—who 
made such a praiseworthy effort to 
drive Arianism out of the Presby- 
terian congregations in Ulster, I 
found an interesting account of the 
school out of which he matriculat- 
ed. He was born in 1788, so that 
his school days were passed long 
before Catholic Emancipation was 
enacted. Yet it was not to one of 
the endowed schools of the Ascend- 
ancy that he was sent for his sec- 
ondary education but to the rude 
academy of a member of the de- 
spised and oppressed race. Dr. 
Cooke has left a graphic descrip- 
tion of the schoolhouse, which was 
situate near the Moyola River in 
County Derry. 


“We were compelled,” he says, 
“to remove five times in search of 
accommodation. We had flitted like 
fieldfares in the commencement of 
bad weather. The house we got at 
last had two window-frames, but 
no glass. One was well secured 
against light by earthen sods; the 
other was open, for some light we 
must have, and it served to admit, 
in company with the light, a re- 
freshing portion of rain and snow. 
We were furnished with one table, 
whereat our master sat for audience 
and judgment. Stones were the 
seats. I had myself the only stool 




















in the house; but the master being 
too tender to sit on a cold stone, I 
was robbed of the stool ‘to save 
him,’ as he said, ‘from the colic.’ 
By a penny subscription and the aid 
of a glazier, we shut out the snow; 
and, in process of time, we substi- 
tuted for the stone seats slabs of 
oak from the neighboring bog. We 
thus becaine wonderfully content, 
for we had the best master and the 
most comfortable schoolhouse in 
all the country.” 


An alert inspector of one of our 
modern highly efficient Depart- 
ments of Education would be ter- 
ribly shocked to come upon a 
schoolhouse equipped as this one of 
“Master” Glass’s was. But he might 
be shocked in another way if he 
discovered what the pupils in their 
early teens could do, and compared 
them with the products of many 
academies in which they have cen- 
tral heating and hot and cold wa- 
ter in every room. Cooke left 
Glass’s school when he was only 
fourteen and matriculated in Glas- 
gow University; but whilst he was 
still under the old master’s care, he 
could repeat from memory the Odes 
of Horace and part of the Georgics. 
“Like many of his countrymen,” 
Cooke’s biographer writes of Glass, 
“his love for classical literature 
amounted almost to a passion; and 
he had the rare talent of inspiring 
favourite pupils with his own en- 
thusiasm. Among Latin authors he 
delighted in Horace, and down to a 
recent period Cooke often recited, 
with intense enjoyment, some of his 
old teacher’s quaint renderings of 
the Odes.” 

My experience of present-day sec- 
ondary schools and _ universities 
leads me to think that it would be 
impossible now to meet a boy of 
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fourteen, or even of twenty-one, 
who could recite Horace’s Odes 
right through. But it is clear from 
other writings of the period that 
Cooke’s familiarity with the Classics 
would not have been at all regarded 
as remarkable in the Irish classical 
schools of the time. The novelist, 
Carleton, who was born in 1794, 
gives us an interesting account of a 
school that he attended in County 
Monaghan, which was taught by a 
Father Keenan, part of whose sti- 
pend was made up by the oats that 
he collected from both Catholics 
and Protestants; the latter, no 
doubt, making their contribution by 
reason of the instruction that he af- 
forded to their families. 

“As a classical teacher,” writes 
Carleton of Father Keenan, “he pos- 
sessed one good habit which cannot 
be too often imitated. He made 
Latin the language of the school, 
with those boys, at least, who were 
sufficiently advanced for that pur- 
pose. He also made us write ex- 
tensively in Latin, and kept us con- 
stantly translating passages from 
the best English authors into the old 
Roman. In fact, when I left school, 
I could have spoken or written Lat- 
in as fluently as English.” 

In his Life of Bishop Maginn, the 
great-hearted Coadjutor Bishop of 
Derry, who died in 1849, D’Arcy 
McGee gives us this account of the 
prelate’s first classical teacher, Mc- 
Colgan of Clonmany: 


“In that stormy region where the 
song-bird gives place the greater 
part of the year to the sea-bird, and 
the deep boom of the minute gun is 
a frequent sound by night, who 
would have looked under the thatch 
of an Innishowen cabin for a grad- 
uate of Paris? Yet, soit was. The 
honoured ‘master’ who taught in 
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that seaside hut had won many a 
prize in the halls of the most fa- 
mous University in Europe. He la- 
boured in the mine of the ancients 
and in the depths of the sea of sci- 
ence for ten long years, until his 
eyes grew wild and his memory 
clouded and confused. Subject to 
occasional fits of insanity he could 
not, of course, be admitted to Holy 
Orders, and as the most suitable 
second choice, he chose the part of 
a classical teacher in his native re- 
gions where the reverence of the 
poor was his best protection.” 


It was often thus with these “poor 
scholars” of Ireland. At the back 
of their lives lurked the memory of 
a great purpose thwarted, or a lofty 
dream unfulfilled,—sometimes the 
tragedy of a broken life and wasted 
opportunities, often a sublime self- 
abnegation for the sake of others. 

In my native parish of Maghera 
in County Derry, a classical teacher 
named MacCloskey taught in a lit- 
tle country house a school, the name 
and fame of which went all over 
Ireland, and which is still vividly 
remembered after more than half a 
century. So high did the master’s 
reputation stand that the University 
of Dublin offered to confer on him 
an honorary degree. But MacClos- 
key would have no degrees from an 
institution that had been founded 
to help crush Catholicism in Ire- 
land, and spurned the gown of 
Elizabeth’s University. 

I have known several old priests 
who were students in this school, 
and they all carried away with them 
the highest admiration for the mas- 
ter’s noble character, fine spirit of 
Faith, and great attainments. Mac- 
Closkey lived and taught in a cot- 
tage in the country. He had no en- 
dowments or public assistance of 
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any kind to help him; and his stu- 
dents, who came from a wide area 
over Ulster, had to find lodgings as 
best they could in the little farm- 
houses of the surrounding country- 
side. One of his pupils, who hap- 
pily is still with us,—Father John 
MacEldowney, P.P., of the Diocese 
of Derry,—recently gave me a very 
interesting account of the life and 
routine of MacCloskey’s school; and 
it is well worth while putting it on 
record as a picture of an educa- 
tional system, which though it has 
given place to what we fondly hope 
are in many respects improved sys- 
tems, nevertheless has no need to 
blush when compared with those 
which have succeeded it. 

In Father MacEldowney’s time 
between thirty and forty students 
were attending MacCloskey’s school. 
The majority of them walked long 
distances every day to and from 
the teacher’s residence, whilst those 
from other districts lodged in the 
neighboring farm-houses. Speaking 
of his fellow-students, Father Mac- 
Eldowney writes: “I have lived a 
good while in the world, and have 
mingled with students at home and 
abroad, but I have never met a more 
upright, manly, or more honorable 
group of young men. They were 
under no fixed code of discipline. 
They hailed from places as far 
apart as Strabane and _ Kilrea, 
Drumquin and Draperstown, Carn- 
donagah and Bellaghy. Yet there 
was never a word of bickering or 
discord, and no blame or reproach 
was ever cast at them from outside 
sources. The following simple in- 
fluences together with the Grace of 
God helped to maintain their integ- 
rity. First, there was the abiding 
influence of Catholic homes, whose 
atmosphere was religion and patri- 
otism. Next in value should be 
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mentioned the sympathy, the re- 
spect, the almost reverence with 
which the country people surround- 
ed them.” 

In commenting on the fact that, 
though many of the students used 
to cross fields and ditches, as near- 
cuts in the mornings, there was 
never a complaint about trespass, 
Father MacEldowney brings before 
our mind’s eye a scene that makes 
a fine illustration of the Irish peo- 
ple’s love and reverence for the 
priesthood, and for all who aspire 
to give their lives to the service of 
the altar. As those fine lads 
tramped along on a Spring morn- 
ing, in their frieze coats, with their 
bundles of books across their shoul- 
ders or under their arms, and all 
merry with that joyousness which 
is ever the portion of the clean of 
heart, the men in the fields would 
pause at their work to answer their 
jocund greetings and pray a bless- 
ing on their heads. “God bless 
you!” they would shout. “And 
may we live to see you wearing the 
robes!” 

Readers of Carleton’s fine story, 
The Poor Scholar, will recall the 
somewhat similar description he 
gives of the incidents on the jour- 
ney to Munster recounted in that 
touching tale: “Here the humble 
lad is not met by the sneer of purse- 
proud insolence, or his simple tale 
answered only by the frown of 
heartless contempt. No,—no,—no! 
The best bit and sup are placed be- 
fore him; and whilst his poor, but 
warm-hearted entertainer can af- 
ford only potatoes and salt for his 
own half-starved family, he will 
make a struggle to procure some- 
thing better for the poor scholar; 
‘Bekase he’s far from his own, the 
crathur! An’ sure the intention in 
him is good, anyhow; the Lord 


prosper him, an’ every one that has 
his heart set upon the larnin’!” 

Father MacEldowney gives a 
charming picture of the “study 
hall,”—to wit, the cottage kitchen, 
—in one of the houses at which two 
or three students might be stopping. 
The good woman-of-the-house acted 
as Dean of Studies, and the stu- 
dents did their exercises at the big 
kitchen table, with fhe children and 
other members of the family gath- 
ered round them. The “Dean” did 
her best to preserve silence; but 
there were pleasant interludes when 
one of the little ones, or, maybe, the 
old man smoking placidly in the 
corner, would ask one of the stu- 
dents what was the big book he was 
reading and what it was all about. 
There was no gainsaying such a 
question; and then all the family 
and any neighbors, who might be in, 
listened with wide-eyed wonder, 
whilst the students told the tragic 
story of Troy, and how the horse- 
taming Trojans and the brazen- 
mailed Achemes struggled through 
the long years, and the plume-wav- 
ing Hector and the swift-footed 
Achilles performed their feats of 
valor on the broad plain before the 
great city, watered by the Simois 
and the Xanthus. 

In this way, the old country clas- 
sical schools not merely lived learn- 
ing but spread an atmosphere of 
culture all around them; and that 
is more than can be said of many of 
our modern educational establish- 
ments. Where our country folk 
now discuss football results, the old 
people used to argue about Greek 
and Roman history! When Father 
MacEldowney was at school, books 
were scarce and dear in Ireland, and 
so were much prized by the people. 
He says: “Classical authors were 
borrowed or lent. Handed on from 
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family to family, from generation to 
generation. A father or a brother 
had to do the borrowing.” So 
Czsar and Cicero, Vergil and Homer 
were known and valued by many 
who never could read them. He 
describes a long walk of many 
miles through a winter’s night by 
an eager father anxious to get a 
“Horace” for his son; and the joy 
of the whole household, when, the 
first journey proving fruitless, a 
copy without covers had been 
found and bought for half a crown 
in a pawnshop in a neighboring 
town. 

So much for the life and per- 
sonnel of the old country classical 
schools in Ireland. What of the 
character of the education that they 
imparted? It was based almost en- 
tirely on a broad acquaintanceship 
with the literatures and histories of 
Greece and Rome. Latin and Greek 
were read so extensively that the 
students learned to turn to the clas- 
sics for pleasure and recreation; a 
thing that is very rare now-a-days. 

Speaking of the men of his gener- 
ation who had been educated under 
this system, Sir John Ross, the last 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, wrote in 
a recent book: “Though they are 
timid in expressing their views in 
the presence of modern classical 
scholars they still read the classical 
authors and are not without a kind 
of knowledge. They lived for 
many years in their youth in clas- 
sical regions; they have known and 
loved the immortals. Homer and 
Sophocles, Demosthenes and Plato, 
Vergil and Horace, Tacitus and Cic- 
ero are more than names to them. 
These men have lived their lives in 
no academic atmosphere. They 


have spent their time in struggling 
with the difficulties of modern life, 
sometimes failing and sometimes 
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succeeding, but always contending. 
Has the classical education made 
any difference? Would they be the 
same men if they had never 
breathed the atmosphere of Athens 
or of Rome? Would they have 
been as broad-minded, as tolerant, 
or as wise? This is a question for 
those who direct the higher educa- 
tion. But if the question were sub- 
mitted to the class themselves, the 
vast majority of them would an- 
swer, that the classical education is 
the greatest of all their possessions. 
I think they would tell you that 
what man requires most in attain- 
ing success in life is a disciplined, 
well-ordered mind; that if a man 
does not learn to think clearly, his 
career is not likely to be one of util- 
ity. A useful man must, above all, 
take care that he is not the slave of 
words, phrases, or formulas. As a 
rule, few men escape this serfdom 
who have not been to school at Ath- 
ens and at Rome.” 

Adherents of the “Utilitarian 
School” in education will disagree 
with Sir John’s opinions. But to 
me, at any rate, it seems clear that 
the only true function of school is 


‘to teach people to think and use 


their brains, that school is only the 
prelude to education, and that no- 
body has yet discovered any instru- 
ment so effective for training the 
brain of man as the languages and 
literatures of Greece and Rome. As 
Sir John Ross puts the matter from 
the lips of his compeers who are de- 
fending classical education against 
the assaults of the moderns: “You 
may drive it from your schools and 
colleges, but one day, when you 
have suffered much and deteriorat- 
ed much, you will be glad to call it 
back. They know that in the 
realms of thought, the great immor- 
tals are too firmly seated on their 
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thrones to be ever permanently 
dislodged, and that they will sit 
and rule as long as the world en- 
dures.” 

Be all that as it may, however, the 
old country classical schools of Ire- 
land did a great, a noble, and a holy 
work in their day. They gave us 
many generations of devoted 
priests, with a culture and a charm 
that was all their own. In the lay 
professions, too, they gave us ora- 
tors, wits, and scholars that—what- 


ever be the reason—have no equals 
in the Ireland of to-day. In all rev- 
erence, therefore, do I lay this hum- 
ble and inadequate tribute on the 
graves of those noble men, the old 
classical teachers, who in poverty, 
in obscurity, often in persecution 
and in suffering kept alight the 
torch of Irish learning in “dark and 
evil days,” and furnished for our 
people’s leaders those weapons of 
the mind that have enabled them to 
triumph over so many enemies. 


MULLAGHMORE 


By EbITH B. SPAULDING 


ESIDE the Bay of Donegal, when afternoon is dying, 

The clustered roofs of Mullaghmore look out on sky and sea, 
Where flocks of little rosy clouds on wings of gold are flying,— 
And och, a Mhuire bannachth! ' it’s there that I would be! 

Mullaghmore, Mullaghmore, 


And all the sea-birds crying! 


The dashing of the breeze-swept bay, I hear it in my sleeping,— 
The clairseach ? of the western wind when Irish day is done,— 
Although the bricks and paving-stones still have me in their keeping, 
As like to come to Sligo as throw fire on Tir-fa-tonn.* 
Mullaghmore, Mullaghmore, 
And all the low waves weeping! 


10 Blessed Mary. 
2 (Clawr-sech), the Irish harp. 


8 Tir-fa-tonn, or Hy Brasil, is the fabled land beneath the waves. It is believed to rise 
periodically, and would remain if fire could be thrown upon it. 
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By Etta M. E. Fiick 


ROUGHOUT childhood on into 

adolescence I was possessed by 
two unquenchable desires: to behold 
myself that rather awkward feat of 
kissing the Blarney Stone, and to lay 
eyes on Canon Sheehan’s garden. 
The first phenomenon was rudely 
and most unchivalrously explained 
away long before a trip abroad af- 
forded the opportunity of personal 
investigation. The second was al- 
lowed to grow from a girlish senti- 
ment into a womanly obsession only 
to meet near death from fate herself 
upon the very threshold of satisfac- 
tion. 

To the majority of my traveling 
companions Canon Sheehan was as 
many years forgotten as he was 
dead that Summer we visited Ire- 
land. To those of us who had read 
his novels his name remained a 
quaintly pleasant memory though 
not all of us considered that fact 
sufficient reason for going miles out 
of our way over uncertain roads in 
most uncertain weather to visit his 
once popular shrine. Had he been 
living all would have wanted a chat 
with so charming an author with 
hopes perhaps of souvenirs of our 
visit, but dead he held small in- 
terest. 

Two very good reasons account 
for this apparent indifference. My 
party were all Irish or of Irish de- 
scent and had not the curiosity 
about Ireland and the Irish a native 
born American possesses. And 


none of them, with the exception of 
our two priests, had read Under the 
Cedars and the Stars, therefore were 


not tortured by my own strange ob- 
session to look into that garden 
with its “sycamores, and pines, 
and firs; and laburnum, and laurel, 
and lime, and lilac”; that garden 
buried, “deep as a well, beneath 
dusky walls of forest trees, beeches 
and elms and oaks, that rival in 
sublimity and altitude their classic 
brethren of Lebanon, leaving but the 
tiniest margin of blue mountain, 
stretching sierra-like between them 
and the stars.” 

That my party did finally yield to 
my whim, however, was due neither 
to my powers of persuasion nor to 
their own nobility of heart but to a 
persistency in my nature equalled 
only by my curiosity. Under such 
circumstances it was not what one 
might call a pleasantly united fam- 
ily that motored over to the little 
village of Doneraile in county Cork 
that mid-Summer afternoon in 
quest of culture. Unforeseen at- 
mospheric and physical accidents 
had something to do with this de- 
cidedly antagonistic humor. It had 
“misted” until we were all soaked 
to the skin: and we had had “tea” 
in place of both luncheon and din- 
ner, or what one used fondly to call 
by such names when dwelling in 
America. 

And I might add physical and at- 
mospheric accidents had much to do 
with the series of fatalities that one 
after another broke down even my 
own morale. The little white house 
in Doneraile where we stopped in 
search of refreshments was so much 
more alluring than any we had met 
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with in a day’s travel that my party 
spent the first hour around the ta- 
ble and the second dozing in front 
of the fire in the very comfortable 
drawing room up stairs. At table 
the landlady, a great admirer of the 
good Canon, had been willing to talk 
of him to anybody who would lis- 
ten, and to a few who would rather 
not have listened. His books were 
in her well-stacked book case and 
his picture upon her wall. She had 
been one of his “dear children,” 
quite a few years back no doubt, 
and still felt the magic of his smile. 
But his garden she had never par- 
ticularly noticed! She supposed, 
somewhat indifferently, that we 
could see it if we really wanted to 
go to that much trouble. 

When the time arrived there were 
but two of us who “really wanted 
to go to that much trouble.” Per- 
haps accurately speaking I should 
say there was but one. My chival- 
rous escort was too much the gentle- 
man to speak his mind thoroughly. 
Also if I remember correctly I 
scarcely asked him. I was bound to 
see that garden if he fell dead along 
the way. 

It was a short walk though one 
could scarcely call it a merry one. 
The “misting” had turned into a 
steady exuberance of falling water 
that even an ex-Irishman recognizes 
as American rain. The sun still 
shone, not too brightly, not too 
warmly, but something in the aloof 
attitude of my shivering escort with 
his slicker collar turned up about 
his ears restrained me from men- 
tioning the fact. There was just 
the faintest reflection of a rainbow 
in the sky but under the circum- 
stances one realized that that too 
had best pass unobserved. 

At sometime during that walk the 
greatest catastrophe of the after- 


noon overtook us, one that, because 
I dared not share the knowledge 
with my companion, shook me to 
the soul: the sudden realization 
that the letter of introduction, given 
us by a dear friend at home, had 
been left behind at the hotel. Alas, 
I did not even know the then reign- 
ing Canon’s name. Could one call 
on a person, a priest especially, one 
had never even met? For myself I 
was quite sure one not only could, 
but that one undoubtedly would, 
but how to break the news to my 
fellow traveler whose dignity, owing 
to the rain, was sitting more heav- 
ily upon him with every step we 
walked, I really did not know. 

Fate, however, took matters into 
her own capable hands and decided 
the problem for us. I am not sure 
she acted wisely in this instance but 
one has to be dead to interpret fate 
correctly knowing all the ins and 
outs and the things that go between. 
Moreover on this special occasion 
she offered her opportunity so very 
suddenly and unexpectedly that no- 
body had time for much delibera- 
tion. So suddenly indeed that to 
this day my escort does not know 
that the performance was not all 
part of a deep laid plan. I am not 
sure he would believe it did I inform 
him otherwise. 

Just as we passed the rectory 
door it was being opened by a maid 
to admit a very modest looking 
young man. He was asking in his 
rich brogue to see the Canon. Even 
Americans recognize heavenly in- 
tervention when it bumps right into 
them and before either my escort or 
myself realized the fact, we had run 
up the steps and passed in the door 
along with the modest young man 
and all three were sitting in the 
staid little parlor awaiting His Rev- 
erence. 
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As soon as we were seated,—long 
before it in fact,—I had the feeling 
that we had performed a very rash 
act. And I could tell from the 
storm clouds gathering over the 
placid countenance of my compan- 
ion, while he watched me look vain- 
ly for the letter I somehow could 
not find, that his reflections were 
quite unutterable. I argued with 
myself, for the sake of propriety, 
that he really did not have to fol- 
low me if he had not so desired it. 
But feeling in no mood for combat 
I was glad the presence of the 
strange young man kept him from 
expressing the very intimate opin- 
ions then craving outlet. 

For fully fifteen minutes the three 
of us sat there in silence. The nice 
young man apparently was a semi- 
narian back for his holiday who 
had come to pay his respects to his 
reverend pastor. I am glad to say 
he had too many inward discom- 
forts of his own to bother much 
about us. If he was at all curious 
about us, who we were, where we 
came from, what we were doing 
alongside him there, he was too 
much the gentleman to reveal his 
state of mind. When fully looked 
into however his neglect of us held 
small comfort and heightened rath- 
er than lessened my own uneasi- 
ness. If thoughts. of the Canon and 
the impending visit made him so 
oblivious to the world around him 
that he could not even notice our 
presence, then the Canon was a man 
to reckon with! After five minutes 
of such reflections I was twisting 
the buttons off my own coat and 
squirming in syncopated rhythm 
with the nice young man. 

Then the door opened and in 
came the Canon. He is dead now, 


God rest his soul, and another sits in 
his place, but I am sure I will recog- 
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nize him on the day of judgment. 
He carried an austere dignity I have 
hitherto associated only with the 
Archangel Gabriel and was about as 
much interested in us as he might 
have been in things of the earth 
earthy. I have never been able to 
decide whether I ought to have felt 
flattered or insulted that three 
months in and around Ireland had 
made me so much her own that he 
never even noticed the stranger in 
his midst. He might have thought 
it funny that “John,” as he called 
the lad, did not introduce his friends 
but apparently he did not even no- 
tice that. He shook us all by the 
hand; he talked to us all collective- 
ly and generally as he probably 
talked to his flock of a Sunday 
morning; and just like his church 
assembly we all sat and listened. 
Once or twice I tried to break into 
the long silences that followed his 
dialogues with my timid request to 
see Canon Sheehan’s garden but be- 
ing exceedingly deaf he failed to 
hear me. He talked of the weather, 
and the crops, and the war. He 
talked of Ireland and of the Church. 
And at the proper moment he speed- 
ily rose up and ushered us all out 
with my unasked question still 
some place in my throat working its 
way towards expression. Only at 
the open door did I realize that all 
the while he had thought me John’s 
sister! .. . Thank God the lad was 
much too shy to inform him differ- 
ently! 

Had John been a different type of 
young man I would probably have 
felt I knew him well enough after 
such an ordeal suffered in common 
to have confided to him the great 
desire of my heart. Also to have 
apologized to him for my enforced 
company on his merry little excur- 
sion. But John was what he was by 
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the grace of God, and, much as his 
companionship was desired at that 
particular moment to delay the ex- 
planations I knew would shortly be 
demanded by my fellow traveler, he 
had completely forgotten my exist- 
ence. Unversed in the ways of 
women he was walking rapidly up 
the road glad to get away. 

How gigantic are imaginary dan- 
gers in comparsion to what actually 
takes place. My escort apparently 
was, like John, too greatly relieved 
to get a very unpleasant duty over 
and done with to even remember 
that it was Eve who had been re- 
sponsible for that apple. He 
mopped his brow, quite warm in 
spite of the chill in the atmosphere, 
and drank in God’s pure air like a 
man reprieved from death. But I 
knew sooner or later, after the first 
flush of freedom had passed, he 
would recall things as they had ac- 
tually happened and demand an ac- 
counting. Against such questioning 
I suggested, suavely as I dared, that 
we proceed, “on our own,” to see 
Canon Sheehan’s garden. 

The sun had come out and was 
sparkling on the lovely hillside 
making a picture never to be for- 
gotten. From the house we pro- 
ceeded to the church and in that 
modest little edifice I said a prayer 
for the soul of the good man who all 
my life had given me so many in- 
nocent hours of pleasure. Here he 
had labored and prayed. Here had 
he died. The altars were resplend- 
ent in Summer flowers. It was a 
plain enough little chapel simple in 
the extreme but the very simplicity 
touched my heart. In fancy I saw 
again Father Letheby and Luke 
Delmege, Dr. Gray and Daddy Dan. 
.. . And the nice young man was 
Luke Delmege come avisiting the 
Canon! 
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My companion no doubt had ex- 
perienced just such happy day 
dreams. When we walked forth he 
was eager as I to look over that high 
wall into the promised land. We 
walked around it twice, lamenting 
upon its height and _ seclusion, 
thinking up dignified ways of go- 
ing “over the top.” An Irish lad 
standing alongside the wall offered, 
for a price, to hoist me up upon his 
shoulder to peek over the edge. It 
seemed rather an exorbitant sum 
for such a privilege considering the 
looks of the individual and similar 
disadvantages but I probably would 
have accepted the offer only for my 
escort. He reminded me in rather 
an abrupt manner that he had an 
equally strong shoulder of his own, 
much nearer at hand, which I could 
borrow for the asking. However, as 
I carefully explained, I did not care 
to accept favors I could not return 
and if he sat upon my shoulder 
probably neither one of us would 
ever go back to America. It was a 
perfectly maidenly excuse and he 
took it for what it was worth. 

Upon second circling however we 
came upon a high rock just meant 
for curious people who like to peek 
over walls. Side by side we scaled 
the heights, and elbows resting upon 
the peak we gazed upon the widely 
assorted beauties beneath. It was 
worth all our vexations—the visit to 
the rectory included. In Canon 
Sheehan’s own words: “What a pic- 
ture! The apple-trees are laden 
with pink and white blossoms, and 
they seem to stand out against the 
dark background of the forests be- 
hind, as clear as in a sterescope; 
but colored with the magic blending 
of petals that seem to hang in air, so 
delicate and beautiful are their col- 
ors. The tulips are just beginning 
to die away in a blaze of colors; and 
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the round balls of the peonies seem 
eager to break into great, thick, 
glossy leaves, which in a week will 
make burning spots of color against 
the dark or speckled laurel. Over- 
head, the swallows, with wet wings, 
are cutting the ether into all man- 
ner of perfect segments and arcs; 
and from the wet trees, the black- 
birds and thrushes are pouring 
forth their deep, rich bell-tones, to 
call into existence the little lives 
that are hidden in the speckled or 
blue eggs lying nested beneath.” 

I came away strangely content 
with life. Dear Canon Sheehan! I 
had prayed in his little chapel, sat 
in his old-fashioned parlor, hung 
over his garden wall . . . I had 
talked with Dr. Gray, rather been 
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privileged to listen to the words of 
wisdom that fell from his lips, ex- 
changed greetings with shy Luke 
Delmege (silently of course) and ex- 
perienced all the novel sensations of 
that “package from America” who 
went calling, unasked, upon her un- 
cle in Ireland. Just as on that other 
occasion from the monk’s garden 
next door could be heard the broth- 
ers “chaunting in alternate strophes 
the Rosary of Mary.” ... Dear Can- 
on Sheehan! If young John had 
happened around the corner at that 
precise moment I probably would 
have flung my arms about his neck, 
given him an ecclesiastical kiss on 
either side his ascetic jaw, and 
thanked him for a very pleasant aft- 
ernoon. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


BRIEF correspondence with 
Mrs. Fiske involved many 
postmarks. Swiftly they followed 
each other from Meriden, Conn., to 
Schenectady, N. Y.; from York, Pa., 
and Richmond, Va.; Hagerstown, 
Harrisburg, Binghamton and finally 
a telegram announcing she could be 
caught over night in Albany. I met 
her at the Ten Eyck as she arrived 
from the train. That was in 1922, 
but even then Mrs. Fiske had well 
rounded half her century. She had 
been playing one or two night 
stands for a month and was to play 
that night. I stupidly imagined 
that she might be tired. But it was 
I who felt cold and old beyond my 
years as she fluttered through the 
lobby. Her costume suggested’ a 
mingling of draperies; she had a 
veil wound round her hair which 
was an indescribable variation of 
something converging on pink, but 
a magnetizing energy flowed out of 
each of her nervous gestures. 
“Tired? Why should I be tired? 
There’s nothing so stimulating as 
one night stands—one night stands 
all over the country. One simply 
steps on the train and wakes up 
somewhere else. Half the time I 
don’t ask where we’re going. But I 
love it. I watch my America grow!” 
After all isn’t age as illusive in 
actual time as Einstein’s theory? 
She had a spring to her step—a 
lilt to her voice—a glint to her eye 
that was the essence of all we cata- 
logue as young. I thought of one 
of her friends and contemporaries 


whose hair was not pink but whose 
eyes were tired and whose outlook 
was plaintive. She had town and 
country houses, that other woman, 
and cars and grandchildren and 
amusements and luxuries; she had 
never had to work for a salary or 
sleep for months on trains or play 
in ill heated local theaters in bliz- 
zards, but neither did her heart ever 
ring to the applause of many hands 
as she stepped on the stage every 
evening nor did she ever taste the 
flavor of creation. 

Mrs. Fiske’s horizon was a back 
drop. At the time I saw most of 
her she was full of hope of a Na- 
tional Theater; an association that 
would produce plays of importance 
all over our United States. Success 
to her was always peripatetic; 
Broadway was never the foundation 
of her theater; she wanted to bring 
the theater to all America. Mr. Ty- 
ler’s all star casts of the classics 
have come nearer to her dream than 
any other but it is a cruel pity that 
her Becky Sharpe and Tess were 
never revived for the younger gen- 
eration. 

Both comedy and tragedy lay 
within the bounds of her talent. 
Punctuated by the odd little jerks 
and waves of her handkerchief, she 
could convey with equal tension the 
intrinsic sense of a humorous situ- 
ation or the sharpest point of sor- 
row. Her acting has the “pointil- 
liste” quality of a canvas by Seurat. 
Without beauty or height or the 
grand manner or even proper dic- 
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tion, she was able to make any 
stage seem the smaller when she 
stepped upon it, and though she had 
been engulfed by the theater ever 
since she first toddled into it, she 
never tried to dramatize her own 
life but infused life into the drama. 
Who can ever forget who saw her in 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles how after 
the murder, she turned to the bu- 
reau and began to brush her hair? 

Mrs. Fiske in Hedda Gabler was 
my first introduction as a schoolgirl 
to the theater of to-day. We are 
now apt to forget how Ibsen proved 
to us the tremendous dramatic mo- 
tives within everyday people and 
circumstances; the eddying cur- 
rents in every human soul. Mrs. 
Fiske’s quick intelligence caught up 
his notion. Nazimova’s Hedda wore 
long slinky garments. Like a splen- 
did but ominous panther she glided, 
her broken English falling like 
sparks over the upholstery of the 
Tesman’s best parlor. Mrs. Fiske 
appeared in a rosily beribboned neg- 
ligee. Lacy trifles decorated her 
Hedda. She was airy and amusing. 
A Persian pussy with soft white 
feathered paw could not have toyed 
more daintily nor to surer purpose 
with a dying mouse than she did 
with Thea and Lévburg. When the 
revolver shot rang out, it was in- 
credible—incongruous. One echoed 
Tesman’s exclamation, “People 
don’t do such things.” It was more 
definite and sinister than all the 
great Russian’s surging emotion. 
Mrs. Fiske seemed to have then 
some of the finesse that character- 
ized Duse. They endowed their cre- 
ations with minds as well as pas- 
sions. 

Since the War, Mrs. Fiske seemed 
to shun tragedy, but the comedies 
that came her way were but ram- 
shackle vehicles. I recall one ter- 
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rible one in which the only original 
touch was the real tipsiness of the 
stage butler; who announced break- 
fast when it was dinner time. It 
was an archaic comedy in which the 
domestic staff discussed the family 
in strictly informative speeches, 
which the butler, that evening, de- 
cided to enliven. 

“Did you ever hear the story 
about Rosie May?” he inquired 
mysteriously of the parlor maid. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said he and led 
his dazed assistant, feather duster 
and all, with circuitous dignity 
down to the footlights. But at that 
point either his conscience or im- 
precations from the wings smote his 
propriety. After clearing his throat 
he muttered suddenly, “I guess you 
never will hear about Rosie May 
neither”—and retired. The rest of 
the cast were not tipsy, but equally 
uncertain. Evidently Mrs. Fiske 
thought so. At her entrance she 
merely swept them aside with a 
wave of her hand and took the lit- 
eral center of the stage, from 
which vantage point she carried on 
a taut monologue with the audience. 
She held a high cane for she really 
wasn’t very young—in years—but 
she flavored the inept lines with 
such sharp vivacity that from the 
moment she entered, the half-baked 
comedy rose like a meringue pud- 
ding. Her remarks had a certain 
connection with the text but to 
catch her cues kept the rest of the 
company jumping. It was she, 
alone, who preserved the script 
from the waste basket. 

That was the real tragedy of it, 
for, with the exception of her Mala- 
prop, Mrs. Fiske has been wasted 
for the last decade. Instead of en- 
larging her stage stature, she dwin- 
died into the Mrs. Bumpsteads. 
Was it some quality in herself in 
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which she was lacking? Duse grew 
through suffering into an aurioled 
interpreter. Ellen Terry rounded 
out the poetry of her parts with her 
own personal meter of graciousness. 
I cannot recall Mrs. Fiske ever at- 
tempting blank verse or verse in 
any form. She might have come in- 
to her own with vers libres as her 
technique had the titillating percus- 
sions of syncopation. Perhaps she 
should have retired, but neither she 
nor Bernhardt were so constituted. 
They stopped working only long 
enough to die. 

We are learning at last to con- 
serve our natural riches, forests and 
waterways; it is time to conserve 
and encourage our artists. They 
are always ready to give. Mrs. 
Fiske’s shyness hid itself from the 
publicity of this showman age; she 
had none of the headlines of a 
screen star. She spent herself and 
her enthusiasm on her work and on 
encouraging young talent and in hu- 
mane foundations. Early and late, 
between rehearsals and perform- 
ances and organized hospitals and 
societies for animals; she gave up 
wearing furs to discourage trapping 
and nurtured the spirit of charity 
all over the America that she loved 
to watch grow. 


TuHaT’s GRATITUDE. — If there is 
any drawback to this mellow com- 
edy it is the rather agonizing reality 
of the first scene. Most of us have 
suffered the onslaught of acute in- 
digestion; many of us know the 
drawbacks of a cheap hotel but few, 
fortunately, have endured the com- 
bination of two such major crises. 
After intruding upon the sorrows of 
Mr. Maxwell of Hutchinson, Kan., 
who dined in one of Iowa’s worst 
hotels and then suffered for it, one 
begins to plumb the depths of small 
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town travel. Involuntarily one 
commences to visualize the repast 
that caused his ruin; its stale odors 
invade one’s nostrils and one can 
quite sympathize with Mr. Max- 
well’s sense of gratitude towards 
the neighborly fellow guest who 
gave him the last drink in his flask, 
although as Mr. Robert Grant as- 
sures us it was only because he 
couldn’t get to sleep for the groan- 
ing! When the doctor finally ar- 
rives the victim has so far recovered 
that the only medical attention 
needed is a prescription for more of 
the dose that cured him. 

After the prescription is doubled, 
he opens both his heart and his 
arms to Mr. Grant and tells him 
that the Maxwells of Hutchinson, 
Kan., are ever at his command. Mr. 
Grant, who knows a good deal about 
life from piloting second hand 
shows through third rate towns, 
also knows that gratitude can cool 
off very fast. So he comes to stay 
in Hutchinson, Kan., as quickly as 
possible and enjoys all the comforts 
of the Maxwell home to the bitter 
chagrin of the Maxwells. He is not 
a very sensitive visitor—in fact he 
can’t afford to be. How he man- 
ages to leave the Maxwells without 
borrowing the price of his ticket is 
a high water mark of humor. 
Grant is a philosopher, albeit an un- 
conscious one. He is neither hurt 
nor surprised when Maxwell’s hos- 
pitality wears thin. He has gath- 
ered the harvest as a Samaritan and 
is prepared to find a few nettles. 
When he himself is bitten by the 
serpent’s tooth, he takes it in such 
very good part that Maxwell once 
more takes him to his heart. 

Grant is not a very thankful réle 
for any other actor as Craven has 
written his own rather wistful un- 
obtrusiveness into every line. Tay- 
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lor Holmes has not tried to mold 
himself into a Craven—which is all 
to his credit. His Showman is a 
dryer, harder individual. He is par- 
ticularly happy in his part when he 
and Maxwell sample the prescrip- 
tions. J. C. Nugent has never done 
a better comedy part than Thomas 
Maxwell. It was a most excellent 
idea to revive That’s Gratitude 
which is quite as clever now as it 
was two years ago. Gratitude is 
one of the most complex of emo- 
tions and we are grateful to Mr. 
Craven for writing down the va- 
garies of human reactions with as 
much leniency as penetration. The 
seats may be cheap for That’s Grati- 
tude but not the production.—At 
the Waldorf. 


THe Wes. — Little Miss Muffet 
should keep away from it! One 
hears so much about the average 
twelve-year-old mentality of audi- 
ences that it is comforting to know 
that producers can occasionally 
prove themselves as freshly juve- 
nile. Mother Goose herself could 
never have conceived a more super- 
nal spider than the protagonist in 
The Web clothed in grasshopper 
hues of vernal green. “Spider” ordi- 
narily means something black and 
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crawly but the extraordinary papier 
mdché monster at the Morosco re- 
sembles a crab as it might appear 
to a sufferer from ptomaine poison. 
Evidently the human motive power 
within him is a good boxer for the 
Giant Spider rises majestically on 
two legs for bouts with his victims. 
In order not to harrow his audience 
too much at the Spider’s expense, 
two hairy convicts are introduced 
by the author. These reap the pun- 
ishment of their crimes by provid- 
ing the Spider with some excellent 
dinners. 

It may seem slightly incredible to 
you that serious business men—as 
we suppose producers may be 
termed—should stage a melodrama 
with the trimmings of a nursery 
pantomime but we assure you that 
in a strong green light, we first see 
the caged insect thrust a green paw 
out of his den while the great mo- 
ment of the last act is when this 
active insect chases the cast about 
the stage and grapples fiercely for 
his supper. Hard times may have 
encompassed Broadway but her 
youth and her optimism are not 
diminished. When The Web is 
sent to storage, we would like to 
know what becomes of the spider? 
—At the Morosco. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. December, 1931 


THE CAT AND THE FiIppLE.—The 
winter proved that this operetta of 
student life in Brussels was excel- 
lent entertainment: charming, well 
acted and sung, and with songs that 
have been hummed for months. 
The chorus has been eliminated and 
one does not miss it. But it would 
not do to miss an enjoyable evening 
at the George M. Cohan. 


2. February, 1932 


Or THEE I Sinc.—The first Pulit- 
zer Prize winner which seems to 
meet with unanimous approval. It 
has the advantage of a musical 
score that is just as witty as its 
text. Gershwin and Kaufman are a 
brilliant combination yet their sat- 
ire of our politics and political cam- 
paigns is pointed but not bitter. 
Victor Moore has even a touch of 
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pathos in his capital portrayal of 
Mr. Throttlebottom, Vice-President. 
—At the Music Box. 


3. June 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—New York 
even in hard times has a welcome 
for anything really worth while and 
when this comedy of contemporary 
life slipped quietly on to Broadway 
it did not take more than a day for 
New York to recognize a very un- 
usual piece of work. The Hallam 
family may soon be transposed to 
Bloomsbury in the London version. 
Now they live on the Upper West 
Side, and every Tuesday night the 
Hallam sons bring their wives to 
visit old Mrs. Hallam. It is a play 
for everyone with “in-laws” and for 
the rest of the world as well—par- 
ticularly as done by the present cast 
with special mention of Dorothy 
Stickney and Glenn Anders.—At the 
Booth. 

4. July 


SHow Boat.—A revival which is 
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almost better than the original as 
Paul Robeson and Dennis King are 
the two new members of the orig- 
inal superlative cast. Show Boat’s 
score stands the test of time. Its 
melodies seem as sweeping as ever 
and the story just as full of drama 
and comedy. Charles Winninger 
and Helen Morgan supply both and 
it is no wonder that when one can 
enjoy such a splendid performance 
for fifty cents or three dollars that 
the house is crowded every night.— 
At the Earl Carroll. 


BripaAL WIsE. — A _ very light 
weight comedy of marital contro- 
versy enriched with the very unusu- 
ally good stage small boy, Peter. 
Peter by sheer perversity and 
cussedness — and terrible indiges- 
tion—manages to keep his family 
united. Beyond that there isn’t very 
much beside the always capable 
Madge Kennedy and James Rennie 
and the perfectly delightful settings 
of Joe Mielziner of an old house in 
the Hunting District of Maryland.— 
At the Cort. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





DITCHLING’S TWENTIETH CENTURY GUILD COLONY 


N the diocese of Southwark, under 

the jurisdiction of His Excel- 
lency, Most Reverend Peter E. 
Amigo, D.D., forty miles south of 
London, is the small village of 
Ditchling and the colony of the 
same name that has come to be 
known over a great part of the 
world for the uniqueness of its 
foundation and the fundamental 
Christian principles which it in- 
volves. 

The founder of the Ditchling col- 
ony, Hilary Douglas Pepler, seems 
to have hearkened back to the days 
of the Middle Ages and established 
a variety of guild community based 
upon the principles of those primi- 
tive social-religious organizations. 
He has taken the principles of the 
guilds of the early centuries and 
fitted them into the life of this 
twentieth century. 

Mr. Pepler was among the first 
settlers at Ditchling but it is impor- 
tant to remember that this colony 
did not begin with any formal pro- 
gram but developed from within. 
Mr. Pepler was born an Englishman 
and for many years lived in and 


about London. In 1916, he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by 
the Reverend Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. Because of physical disability, 
he was rejected for service in the 
British army during the World 
War. Being desirous of aiding his 
nation in that great world conflict, 
he engaged in Belgian relief work 
and later bought land at Ditchling 
which he cultivated by means of 
hired labor while he worked at his 
press. He had long had in his mind 
the idea of a colony of craftsmen 
and on becoming a Catholic, he saw 
that such a group would, at last, be 
possible because they would be 
bound together by Christian funda- 
mentals and the ties of faith. Feel- 
ing that the Order of St. Dominic, 
through its Third Order, was pecul- 
iarly adapted for this ideal, he was 
received into the Dominican family. 
The first Mass to be said in the 
Ditchling community was on the 
18th of July, 1918, by Father Mc- 
Nabb, with only ten persons assist- 
ing. Since that day, the colony has 
increased until there are now sixty 
souls. 
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Their rule of life is very simple 
and the entire “village” has as its 
primary object the stressing of the 
family life. All else must become 
subservient to the Christian and 
Catholic family ideal. We find that 
most of the heads of families in the 
Ditchling guild are members of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic. Mem- 
bership in this lay religious order is 
by no means obligatory on the part 
of those who live within the colony. 
The hours of the Little Office are 
chanted in choir in the community 
oratory or chapel on the way to and 
returning from work. Thus com- 
plin is sung at six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. 

The Ditchling community is quite 
a contrast to the present hustle and 
bustle of the business day in our 
great cities and commercial metro- 
politan centers. In these days of de- 
pression, there is, after all, far too 
much work. We find that those 
who are so fortunate as to be em- 
ployed at this present time, put in 
as much time at their places of em- 
ployment as they are allowed. 
Many are working overtime trying 
to make all of the money possible 
for the support of themselves and 
families. The old medieval prin- 
ciple was that there should be 
enough work so that there would be 
an equal amount of employment 
and means of livelihood for all. At 
this present time, the amount of 
employment is restricted to the few 
that are employed thus making an 
unequal distribution of employment 
and wealth. But in Ditchling there 
is none of the great rush that we 
find in our large cities, neither do 
we find one member struggling to 
become more affluent than his 
neighbor. Happiness is not bought 
and sold in days of hurry and 
nights of worry. True happiness is 
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found in doing the simple things 
and living the simple way of life as 
did the Holy Family of Nazareth. 

Each individual or family head 
holds the title of his home and his 
land in his own name. The only 
thing that is common property or 
held in common by the colony is the 
chapel where, as we have said be- 
fore, the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin is said every day in choir. 
At the present time, the Blessed Sac- 
rament is not reserved in the chapel. 
Mass is not said every Sunday in 
the chapel but, as often as there is 
a priest visiting in the colony on 
Sunday. On all other Sundays, the 
colonists go to their parish church 
two miles away to fulfill their obli- 
gation of assisting at Mass. 

Many crafts and trades are repre- 
sented in the colony. St. Dominic’s 
Press does all kinds of ordinary 
printing and gets plenty of work to 
keep busy at all times. It is thor- 
oughly equipped with hand presses 
to do general job printing work, to 
undertake the printing of books and 
brochures, etc. The most of the 
wood-cuts used at St. Dominic’s 
Press are designed and carved by 
Philip Hagreen. 

There are three weavers engaged 

‘in weaving woolen cloth for the 
making of clothing. They also 
weave fine textiles as silk for the 
making of vestments. All of their 
work is done by means of hand 
looms. 

The stone carver is engaged in 
the dressing and lettering of tomb- 
stones, the carving of “stations” and 
statues, in fact all kinds of ecclesi- 
astical and church statuary. 

The silversmith finds employ- 
ment in the making of jewelries, 
chalices, ciboriums, ostensoriums 
and other altar wares of brass and 
bronze such as candelabrum, fonts, 
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oil stocks, etc. The silversmith as 
well as the stone carver find their 
greatest amount of work in supply- 
ing churches with their every re- 
quirement in the precious metals 
and stone. 

A carpenter and builder is in the 
guild and makes anything from a 
confessional to a church. 

As all of the work is done by 
hand, it is readily seen that there is 
no such thing as over-production in 
Ditchling. The demands of the col- 
ony as a whole could be met from 
within its boundaries. All are em- 
ployed and each family has its own 
source of income through the labors 
of its individual members. 

Besides the above crafts, there is 
a farm which produces wheat, milk 
and meat so that the group could, if 
necessary, feed itself without any 
importation of food from outside 
the colony. 

As a means of providing for the 
education of the small children of 
the community, a kindergarten is 
conducted for them. As soon as the 
children have finished there, they 
are sent either to boarding school or 
to colleges in Brighton some ten 
miles from Ditchling. 

Recreation in the community and 
interest in it is made and developed 
by the colonists themselves. The 
chief recreation is the production of 
plays. The most important among 
these are the Passion and Nativity 
plays. The Passion Play of Ditch- 
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ling which is a portrayal, by means 
of pantomime, of the Stations of the 
Cross, has, only recently, been 
passed on to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Mr. Pepler himself. Dur- 
ing the past Lenten season he has 
successfully directed and trained 
the children of Sacred Heart Church 
to enact the Passion Play as devel- 
oped at Ditchling. A number of 
other parishes have become inter- 
ested in this work in the same city 
and have had Mr. Pepler train their 
children in the interpretation of the 
Way of the Cross. 

In this twentieth century, the so- 
cial-religious guild is being revived 
and reincarnated in the rural dis- 
trict of Ditchling, England, the very 
country of its birth some ten cen- 
turies ago. In these days of modern- 
istic and socialistic tendencies, the 
Ditchling guild is a happy omen for 
the future and, at the same time, a 
stern reminder of the fact that we, 
of this century of invention and 
progress, have wandered far from 
the ideals and aims of the Christians 
of the Middle Ages. For their pri- 
mary purpose was to exemplify in 
their every act a profound and 
grateful appreciation of all that was 
good, true and beautiful in the 
Christian life. It was their partic- 
ular good fortune in those far away 
days to have grounded all of their 
reasoning and theories upon funda- 
mental and basic principles, the 
eternal verities of God. 





<> 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


pete there are many who 
would belittle or even deny the 
part which the Church played four 
and five centuries ago in the better- 
ment of social conditions. How 








valuable was the aid given is clear- 
ly and vividly revealed in that rare 
work—The Northumberland House- 
hold Book. It was compiled by that 
Earl of Northumberland who at the 
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Field of Cloth of Gold, 1520, was 
esteemed more like a prince than a 
subject because of his personal 
splendor and the costly apparel of 
his pages and other servitors. A 
highly-valued knight he was of 
Henry VIII., but, unlike his sover- 
eign, the Percy continued to be a 
faithful servant of the Church. 

He commenced this Book in 1512 
for the guidance of his great estab- 
lishment, that numbered, all told, 
between 250 and 280 souls, there be- 
ing the Percy family with their 
knights, esquires, pages, and retain- 
ers, grooms and yeomen, waiting- 
men and tire-women, together with 
the household staff. Over all there 
is the influence of the Church. The 
canny Northumbrian knows how 
to utilize it to the common good. 
Slothful habits gained ground, so it 
was ordained by the Earl and his 
council “to have a morrow-mass 
priest daily now to say mass at six 
of the clock in the morning 
throughout the yere, that officers of 
his lordship’s household may ryse 
at a dew hour, and here mass daily, 
to the intent that they may cum to 
receive the keys at the time ap- 
pointed.” 

A good Catholic the Percy ought 
to have been, for, in the household, 
were eleven priests; though the oc- 
cupations of some of them were 
those of laymen. One was the sur- 
veyor of the Earl’s lands, another 
was his secretary, a third was his 
clerk of expenses, and a fourth was 
tutor to the household. It was an 
age when few were learned other 
than the priests, and not all of them 
were qualified. Others of the Fa- 
thers were in charge as chaplains 
and almoners, and one of them, ap- 
propriately termed the Gospeller, 
read the Gospel in the chapel daily. 

Among our latterday historians 
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there are those who deride the at- 
tachment of the great English no- 
bles to the Church, but it is worthy 
of note that very few of them 
snatched up Church lands at the 
Great Seizure. The Northumber- 
land Household Book faithfully re- 
flects not only the household of the 
Percy but many a noble’s establish- 
ment in the early sixteenth century, 
and it sets forth very minute rules 
for the “orderrynge of the chapell 
at matins, high mass, and evin- 
song.” As a proof of the attention 
even then being paid to the choral 
service, no fewer than seventeen 
choristers — boys and men-— are 
shown in the Northumberland nota- 
tion to have been daily employed at 
it. And the Earl, a practical and 
thorough Englishman, insists on 
their practicing. 

The laws of the Church regard- 
ing fasting and abstinence greatly 
benefited the fishermen and, inci- 
dentally, the health of the nations 
also. The Earl, with the help of his 
“council” held in “our court at 
Wresil,” lays down directions as 
fully for the fasts as for the times of 
ample fare. For Lent alone, 2,080 
salted salmons at 6d. each, and 
three firkins of pickled herrings at 
10/- the firkin are needed. Herring, 
sprats, eels and skates are among 
the fish to be purchased for curing. 

How did the Percy and other 
wealthy families fare during Lent? 
We may safely take the Earl’s di- 
rections for his own household to be 
indicative of the general Lenten 
regulations. He ordains that for 
breakfast, for each of those above 
the huge saltcellar, there be brown 
or trencher bread and manchets of 
wheaten flour, a dishful of salt but- 
ter, a piece of fish, and a dishful of 
buttered eggs. And all this was to 
be washed down with a quart of 
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beer and another of red wine from 
Gascony. At other times the fish 
was replaced by a chine of mutton 
or a chine of boiled beef, pasties, 
etc. 

The Lenten dinner 400 years ago 
consisted of courses of fish—turbot 
sliced or baked, a dishful of floun- 
ders, another of sprats, together 
with salted salmon, five manchets, 
a pottel of beer, and a pottel of 
wine. And together with what re- 
mained of all this there was to be 
put, for those below the saltcellar, 
“three lofes of bred, and three pot- 
tels of beyre.” When the services 
came down the long broad table, 
mounted on trestles, the so-called 
luxuries ceased at the saltcellar; un- 
derlings or inferiors got salt fish in- 
stead of fresh and trencher bread 
minus the butter. Potatoes, peas, 
beans, like knives and forks, were 
yet to be introduced. Spoons were 
used, and the clerk of the ewer and 
a gentleman-usher served “my lord” 
and others with water'and towels 
when they were at meals “and ryse 
up therefrom.” 

From statements in his House- 
hold Book it may be seen that the 
Earl of Northumberland was a 
faithful follower of the teachings of 
the Church regarding charity, and 
in addition he presented large sums 
to different religious Foundations. 
The Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Whitefriars at Doncaster was par- 
ticularly favored. And he also as- 
sisted in “upholdynge the lytes of 
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wax which his lordship fyndeth 
burnynge yerely before Our Lady 
of Walsingham in Sainte Margaret, 
in Lincolnshire, and the holy blood 
of Hailes.” This last was a relic of 
the blood of Our Savior which had 
been fetched from the Holy Land 
by the Earl of Cornwall in the time 
of Henry III., and by him had been 
presented to the monastery of 
Hailes in Gloucestershire. 

Many ancient ceremonies are de- 
scribed by the devout Earl: among 
them that of “creeping the cross on 
Good Friday”; an act of humility 
and meekness which the proud and 
puissant Percy, his countess, and 
all their family, diligently observed 
every year. And on Maundy Thurs- 
day, the custom, which is still main- 
tained, of relieving as many poor 
folks as the benefactor is years old, 
was strictly followed in the castle 
of Wresil. Gowns, shirts, wooden 
trenchers loaded with manchets of 
wheaten bread, beech and ash 
cups filled with generous drafts of 
wine, leather purses containing 
pence equal in number to the 
donor’s years, were dealt out with- 
out stint. 

The noble Percy at “our court at 
Wresil,” where he endeavored to re- 
produce the ceremonial observances 
of the court of his sovereign, gives 
a marvelously vivid and minute pic- 
ture of how the Church impinged 
on the social fabric everywhere— 
and vastly toward its betterment 
and upward advance. 
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BIRTH OF IMPRESSIONISM 


Every age has required of its art 
that it should be clear, and to call a 
representation unclear has always 
implied a criticism. But the word 
has a different sense in the six- 
teenth century from the one it had 
later. For classic art, all beauty 
meant exhaustive revelation of the 
form; in baroque art, absolute 
clearness is obscured even where a 
perfect rendering of facts is aimed 
at. The pictorial appearance no 
longer coincides with the maximum 
of objective clearness, but evades it. 

Now it is well known that all art 
in advancing seeks to make the task 
of the eye increasingly difficult; 
that is to say, when once the prob- 
lem of lucid representation has 
been grasped, it will come about of 
itself that certain difficulties are 
placed in the way of perception, 
that the picture form becomes com- 
plicated, and that the spectator, for 
whom the simple has become all 
too transparent, finds an interest in 
the solution of the more complicat- 
ed problem. Yet the baroque ob- 
scuring of the picture could only be 
partially understood as an enhance- 
ment of interest in this sense. The 
phenomenon is of a more profound 
and more comprehensive kind. It 
is not a question of an increased 
difficulty in the solution of a prob- 
lem which, after all, may still be 
elucidated; there is always an un- 
solved remainder. The styles of ab- 
solute and relative clearness form a 
representational contrast which is 
absolutely parallel to the concepts 
hitherto dealt with. They corre- 


spond to two radically different at- 
titudes, and, if the baroque feels the 
old display of the forms in the pic- 
ture to be something unnatural, 
which it cannot repeat, that is some- 
thing more than a mere desire for 
an increase of interest. 

While in classic art every re- 
source is at the service of formal 
clarity, the baroque on principle 
avoids making the picture look as if 
it were arranged for contemplation, 
and could ever be exhausted in con- 
templation. I say “avoids” making 
the picture look so: in reality, of 
course, the whole is calculated with 
reference to the spectator and his 
visual needs. Every real unclear- 
ness is inartistic. But, to use a 
paradox, there is a clearness of the 
unclear. Art is art even if it aban- 
dons the ideal of complete objective 
clarity. The seventeenth century 
found a beauty in the darkness 
which swallows up the form. The 
style of movement, impressionism, 
of its very nature tends to a certain 
unclearness. It is adopted, not as 
the product of a naturalistic con- 
ception—the visible world simply 
not yielding fully clear pictures— 
but because there is a taste for in- 
determinate clarity. Only in this 
way did impressionism become pos- 
sible. Its conditions lie in the field 
of decoration, not only of imitation. 

On the other hand, Holbein was 
perfectly aware that things do not 
appear in nature as they do in his 
pictures, that the edges of ob- 
jects are not seen with the uniform 
distinctness which he represents, 
and that, for actual sight, the indi- 
vidual forms of embroideries, jewel- 
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lery, beard, and so on are more or 
less lost. But he would not have 
admitted the reference to ordinary 
sight as a criticism. For him, the 
only beauty was that of absolute 
distinctness, and it was just in the 
assertion of this demand that he 
saw the difference between art and 
nature. 

There were artists before and be- 
side Holbein who thought less 
strictly, or, if you like, in a more 
modern way. That does not alter 
the fact that he represents the apex 
of a curve of style. In general, how- 
ever, we must say that the notion 
of clearness in the qualitative sense 
has no bearing on the difference be- 
tween the two styles. Here it is a 
question of a difference of purpose, 
not of a difference of capacity, and 
the “not-clearness” of baroque art 
always presupposes the renaissance 
clarity through which the develop- 
ment passed. A qualitative differ- 
ence only exists between the art of 
the primitives and the art of the 
classics. The concept of clarity was 
not present from the beginning; it 
had gradually to be achieved... . 

The history of colouring too can 
be brought under the head of rela- 
tive and absolute clarity. 

Leonardo, who already possessed 
accurate theoretic knowledge of col- 
our reflexes and the complementary 
colours of shadows, would not suf- 
fer the painter to bring these phe- 
nomena into his picture. He was 
obviously afraid that the distinct- 
ness and self-assurance of the ob- 
ject would suffer. Thus he speaks 
of the “true” shadows of things, for 
which only a mixture of black to 
the local colour might be used. The 
history of painting is not the his- 
tory of a growing insight into the 
facts of coloured phenomena; obser- 
vations of colour are rather utilised 
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in a selection which is made from 
quite other than purely naturalistic 
standpoints. That Leonardo’s for- 
mulation can claim only a limited 
validity is borne out by Titian. 
Titian, however, is not only much 
younger, but, with his long devel- 
opment, forms here as elsewhere 
the transition to the other style, in 
which colour is on principle no 
longer something adhering to ob- 
jects but the great element in which 
things attain visibility, something 
coherent, uniformly moving and 
changing every minute. ... Uniform 
clearness of colour is replaced by 
partial unclearness of colour. Col- 
our is not there from the outset fin- 
ished at all points: it becomes. In 
the same way as the expressive 
spots in drawing, . . . which partly 
demands and presuppose indistinct- 
ness of form, the schema of colour 
spots is based on the admission, as 
a factor in the picture, of unclear 
colouring. 

According to the principles of 
classic art, colour subserves form, 
not merely in the detail, as Leonar- 
do means, but in the whole too. 
Colour articulates the picture, seen 
as a whole, into its component 
parts, and the colour accents are 
also the factual accents of the com- 
position. Soon artists found pleas- 
ure in slightly shifting the accents, 
and even earlier, individual anom- 
alies in colour arrangement can be 
demonstrated, but the real baroque 
only sets in when colour has on 
principle been relieved of the obli- 
gation to illuminate and elucidate 
the form. Colour will not counter- 
act clarity, yet the more it quickens 
to a life of its own, the less it can 
remain in the service of things. 


—From Hernaicn Wéotrriin, Principles of 
Art History. Translated by M. D. Horrinaer. 
By permission of Henry Holt & Co., publish- 
ers. 
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A MIRAGE OF MASTERPIECES 


CerTaAIn books in the current 
mode are so taken up with the 
evanescent surfaces of life that they 
will survive, if at all, not as liter- 
ature but as sociological documents. 
The very language in which they 
are written will, in a generation or 
two, require a glossary. So far from 
imposing an orderly pattern on the 
raw material of experience, they 
rather emphasize the lack of pat- 
tern. The resulting effect, to bor- 
row a phrase from the late Stephen 
Crane, who has had a marked influ- 
ence on the recent movement, is 
that of a “cluttered incoherency.” 
As an extreme example of the tend- 
ency one may cite Manhattan 
Transfer by John Dos Passos. In 
the name of reality, Mr. Dos Passos 
has perpetrated a literary night- 
mare. Such a work would seem to 
have slight value even as a sociolog- 
ical document; unless, indeed, one 
is prepared to admit that contem- 
porary Manhattan is_ inhabited 
chiefly by epileptic Bohemians. 

“It is as much a trade,” says La 
Bruyére, “to make a book as it is 
to make a clock”; in short, liter- 
ature is largely a matter of tech- 
nique. The technique of Manhat- 
tan Transfer is as dubious as its un- 
derlying philosophy. Neither can 
be justified save on the assumption 
that the aim of art is to exaggerate 
the clutter and incoherency of the 
mundane spectacle instead of elicit- 
ing its deeper meaning. Technique 
counts for even more in poetry than 
in prose. It would be possible to 
base on technical grounds alone a 
valid protest against the present 
preposterous overestimate of Walt 
Whitman. Fundamental questions 
need, in these very untraditional 
days, to be critically elucidated with 
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a view to right definition if the poet 
is not to lack technique or still 
worse, if he is not, like certain re- 
cent practitioners of free verse, to 
be hagridden by a false technique. 
It evidently concerns both the form 
and substance of poetry, whether 
one define it with Aristotle as the 
portrayal of representative human 
action, or whether one define it 
with Mr. Carl Sandburg as a “mys- 
tic, sensuous mathematics of fire, 
smokestacks, waffles, pansies, peo- 
ple, and purple sunsets.” 

There is no doubt much in the 
America of to-day that suggests a 
jazzy impressionism. Still our 
naturalistic deliquescence has prob- 
ably not gone so far as one might 
infer from poetry like that of Mr. 
Sandburg or fiction like that of Mr. 
Dos Passos. The public response 
to some of the realistic novels has 
been considerable: allowance must 
be made however for the succés de 
scandale, also for the skill attained 
by the modern publisher in the art 
of merchandizing. The reputation 
of certain books one might mention 
may be regarded as a triumph of 
“creative” advertising. What has 
been created is a mirage of master- 
pieces where no masterpieces are. 
It is well also to remember in regard 
to some of the works that have been 
most discussed that, so far from be- 
ing an authentic reflection of the 
American scene, they are rather a 
belated echo of certain European 
movements. For it is as certain 
that in our literary and artistic 
modes we follow Europe—usually 
at an interval of from five to forty 
years—as it is that we lead Europe 
in our bathtubs and_= sanitary 
plumbing. Anyone who resided in 
Paris in the nineties and later in 
America, will, as I can testify from 
personal experience, have the sense 
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of having lived through the same 
literary fads twice. Mr. Dreiser re- 
minds one of Zola and his school. 
The technique of Mr. Dos Passos re- 
calls that of the Goncourts. Our 
experimenters in free verse have 
followed in the wake not merely of 
Walt Whitman but of the French 
symbolists, and so on. 

We shall presently begin to hear 
of certain new developments in 
French literature and _ critical 
thought that point, though inde- 
cisively as yet, to a radical de- 
parture from what has been the 
main current since the eighteenth 
century and in some respects since 
the Renaissance. It is well that we 
should become familiar with the 
writers who reveal in different ways 
this latest trend—notably with 
Maritain, Maurras, Lasserre, Seil- 
liére, and Benda; for they give evi- 
dence of a quality of cerebration 
that is rare in our own literati. At 
the same time we should not adopt 
with our usual docility the total out- 
look of any of these writers: for no 
one of them has worked out a point 
of view exactly adapted to our re- 
quirements. In general, it is not 
fitting that a great nation at the 
very height of its power should go 
on indefinitely trailing after Europe. 
It is time for us to initiate some- 
thing of our own. This does not 
mean that we should proceed forth- 
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with to inbreed our own “orgi- 
nality.” It means almost the exact 
opposite. The most original thing 
one could do nowadays would be to 
question the whole theory of origi- 
nality as mere temperamental over- 
flow and self-expression that has 
prevailed from the “geniuses” of the 
eighteenth century down to one of 
our youthful and very minor bards 
who aspires to “spill his bright il- 
limitable soul.” 

A genuinely critical survey would 
make manifest that the unsatisfac- 
toriness of our creative effort is due 
to a lack of the standards that cul- 
ture alone can supply. Our cultural 
crudity and insignificance can be 
traced in turn to the inadequacy of 
our education, especially our higher 
education. ... 

James Russell Lowell’s dictum 
that before having an American 
literature we must have an Ameri- 
can criticism was never truer than 
it is to-day. The obvious reply to 
those who call for more creation and 
less criticism is that one needs to 
be critical above all in examining 
what now passes for creation. A 
scrutiny of this kind would extend 
beyond the bounds of literature to 
various aspects of our national life 
and would converge finally on our 


higher education. 


—From Irvinc Bassitr, On Being Creative. 
By permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., pub- 
lishers. 























NEw ZEALAND AS A NATION 


New ZEALAND is Britain’s most 
distant Dominion but she has made 
up for her 12,000-mile separation 
from Europe by earning the reputa- 
tion of being “more British than 
Britain herself.” With this, as a 
New Zealander, I entirely disagree. 
New Zealand, as Father Martindale 
remarked on his visit there, is an 
intensely individual country — not 
like anything he had seen till then. 
It is her people that make her so, 
a type distinct from the British of 
Britain. The social manners, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the two 
countries touch at many points, yet 
real differences are apparent even 
to the casual observer. 

Life has its graces in the Domin- 
ions, but, generally speaking, it is 
more casual and informal. Serv- 
ants are employed by very few fam- 
ilies, and the younger people, left to 
their own devices to a greater ex- 
tent than in England, grow up ac- 
customed to fend for themselves, at 
home, at work, and at play. Com- 
pared with the English boy, the 
New Zealand youth in the corre- 
sponding social scale has to do far 
more things for himself, and thus is 
naturally harder and more self-reli- 
ant. Loving his freer and more 
spacious life as deeply as does his 
brother Australian, the New Zea- 
lander is, at the same time, one of 
the most serious-minded persons 
one could meet. The amount of 
“heavy” literature read by our peo- 
ple in our public libraries, as well 
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as at home, and covering such top- 
ics as economics, philosophy, his- 
tory, and religion, is amazing. Our 
newspapers and journals are, on 
the whole, so quiet in tone and or- 
derly in make-up that the New Zea- 
lander abroad, buying his first eve- 
ning daily in Sydney or London, 
finds himself lost in the welter of 
headlines. It is a fact, I think, that 
not one journalistic “stunt” has yet 
succeeded in New Zealand. We are 
far too cautious to be attracted by 
them. This strange mixture of cau- 
tion and enterprise, so character- 
istic of the New Zealander, is per- 
haps due to the fact that we have 
more people of Scottish descent 
among us than almost any other 
Dominion. Particularly is this true 
about the South Islanders, who 
save up money to lend to the North. 
And, like the Scotch, we have a tre- 
mendous thirst for education. Our 
system of instruction is so liberal 
and democratic that to-day no oth- 
er country can claim a higher pro- 
portion of university-trained men 
and women. We take a great pride 
in this, as well as in the compara- 
tively high standard of living of our 
workers. 

Father Martindale relates how he 
noticed among New Zealand work- 
ing-men “a power of picking up 
ideas and using them, a willingness 
to talk about them, and a free but 
dignified way of asking questions 
and showing interest, which filled 
me with fresh delight.” This is un- 
doubtedly true of the New Zealand- 
er when at home. Yet it is strange 
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to find the reputation for natural 
shyness which we have earned for 
ourselves abroad. Isolated as we 
are, we cannot, of course, escape 
becoming a little “provincial” and 
it may be this tends to conceal in 
reticence the very real interest we 
have for peoples and things when 
we travel abroad. But the aloof- 
ness is very marked. ... We seldom 
if ever, cheer at public ceremonies, 
though we can become as enthusi- 
astic as the Welsh at a Rugby final. 
Rugby, of course, is our national 
game—I had better not say, our re- 
ligion! ... 

Yet temperate and unemotional 
though we may be, we are, on the 
whole, a fairly happy and content- 
ed people, with a very real sense of 
honour. This in spite of the fact 
that we cannot rival the jocular dis- 
position of the happy-go-lucky 
Maori, who has been nicknamed 
“the brown Irishman” by a well- 
known visiting author... . 

A word or two about the Catholic 
population of New Zealand. We 
are few in numbers, only one sev- 
enth of the total (far less than the 
proportion in Australia). But our 
achievement on behalf of Catholic 
education is one of which we may 
be proud. Without the aid of a sin- 
gle penny from the State, Catholic 
colleges, high schools, elementary 
schools, convents and seminaries 
have been established wherever it 
has been found necessary, the 
whole burden of maintenance being 
shouldered by the Catholic people. 
In public life we have not so far 
played the prominent part that 
might be desired, although the late 
Sir Joseph Ward, one of New Zea- 
land’s most able Prime Ministers, 
was a practising member of the 
Faith. But generally speaking, | 
am afraid we are still a little too 
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clannish, too shy of our non-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens. More and more 
young Catholics are, however, at- 
tending the universities, and before 
long we shall, no doubt, be taking 
our proper share in public activity, 
retaining at the same time our own 
individuality. 

That New Zealanders as a people 
will retain their individuality, with- 
out becoming either “Anglicized” or 
“Americanized” may be taken as 
certain. The standard of speech is 
uniform and fairly good, though a 
few Cockneyisms and American- 
isms (not to mention Colonial ex- 
pressions) are noticeable at times. 
Children are now regularly taught 
elocution in the schools, and in few 
parts of the Empire can better 
English be heard. As to art and lit- 
erature, it is still in its infancy 
amongst us, our best-known author 
being Katherine Mansfield, the 
short-story writer who died a few 
years ago. But unlike the aborig- 
inal Maoris, we cannot, as a people, 
be considered highly poetic or artis- 
tic. As one of our editors recently 
remarked, the fact that a country is 
beautiful from a scenic point of 
view does not necessarily mean that 
its people will be artistically in- 
spired by it. Yet practical and mat- 
ter-of-fact as we are, busily con- 
cerned with the work of producing 
wealth from a fertile land, we are 
deeply appreciative of the beauties 
of our country, and find in them an 
inspiration for further effort in na- 
tional enterprise. Loyal to the sym- 
pathies of their pioneer parents, the 
people of New Zealand are honest- 
ly striving to play their part as a 
young and vigorous nation, worthy 
of the heritage that has been hand- 
ed down to them. 


—Puiip L. Sorszax, in The Month (London), 
May. 
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THE EviIpENCE GUILD PLATFORM 


THE experiences of our still 
youthful Evidence Guild here in 
Edinburgh may not be without in- 
terest to speakers elsewhere. The 
Scotsman is unquestionably more 
interested in religious matters than 
the less imaginative and mentally 
inert Southerner, though it is abun- 
dantly evident from the sort of 
question asked that here too the 
Protestant mind has no respect for 
logic or commonsense where reli- 
gion is concerned. Indeed, creeds 
are to him a battle ground where 
reason is ruled out of order, and 
emotions and prejudices are, or 
should be, the sole weapons of at- 
tack and defence. 

“How can you claim the Roman 
Church to be the one True Church 
of God,” asked one questioner in all 
seriousness, “when everyone knows 
your own people put Christ to 
death?” “How do you mean, sir?” 
queried the speaker. “Why, weren’t 
they Roman soldiers that crucified 
Him: and wasn’t Pontius Pilate, 
who condemned Him to death, a 
Roman?” “Certainly,” replied the 
bewildered speaker. “Well, there 
you are,” came the triumphant con- 
clusion, “Romans, Roman Cath- 
olics, all the same thing.” 

And then there was the other 
Protestant gentleman who proved 
to his complete satisfaction, as he 
thought, that the Bible came first, 
before the Church. “In the begin- 
ning was the Word,” he cried tri- 
umphantly from the back of the 
hall. “Read on,” cried the speaker. 
“And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us.” “So the Bible 
became a man?” asked the speaker. 
And that gentleman has been wait- 
ing for further inspiration ever 
since. 
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Another interesting type of mind 
revealed at the Evidence Guild plat- 
form is that of the old-time evan- 
gelical, who for all your Scripture 
proofs that Christ instituted Sacra- 
ments and founded and organised a 
teaching authority, yet persists that 
he, or more often she, knows a 
straighter way to Christ. And this 
is really the root of four-fifths of 
the difficulties that trouble the non- 
Catholic mind—the fallacy that 
true religion and faith are essen- 
tially subjective, a personal experi- 
ence; labouring under which fallacy 
they can see no absurdity in God 
giving contradictory experiences— 
the Mohammedan experience, for 
example, as opposed to the Chris- 
tian; or the persuasion of one 
Christian that Baptism is necessary 
to salvation, and of another that it 
is emphatically not. 

Our main work as C. E. G. speak- 
ers is therefore to expose this erro- 
neous mental attitude,’ to make 
them see by God’s Grace—that re- 
ligion is not a matter primarily of 
feeling or personal experience, but 
something that concerns one’s mind 
or reason, and must satisfy the 
mind, before there can be any per- 
manent conversion of the whole 
man. “Faith” to every religiously 
minded Protestant is the expression 
of his inner personal experience. 
The Faith to him simply records 
that experience. If his experience 
develops or changes, so does his 
Faith—pure Modernism of course! 
True faith—the faith of Catholics— 
is a reasoned assent of the mind, 
and a consequent submission of the 
will necessitating God’s Grace all 
through, both to enlighten his mind 
and prompt his will—to an objec- 
tive fact. To the Apostles this ob- 
jective fact was One crying, “I am 
The Way, The Truth, and The 
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Life.” To us of to-day it is the vis- 
ible unconquerable Church of 2,000 
years, the infallible witness on 
earth to the Mission and Divinity of 
Christ, and guardian and _ inter- 
preter of His Revelation. 

At this time above all therefore it 
would appear to be most necessary 
to stimulate intellectual piety 
amongst the masses, to present for 
their consideration a religion above 
and outside the limits of politics 
and particular nations, one that 
alone can satisfy the highest aspi- 
rations of man, one resting on 
sound motives and solid grounds: 
to show that we Catholics alone can 
give solid reasons for the Faith that 
is in us. 

At present the great bulk of the 
non-Catholic world labours under 
the erroneous impression that the 
Catholic Faith is but the expression, 
not indeed of an individual “expe- 
rience,” but of a sort of mass con- 
sciousness controlled and _ disci- 
plined by, and in the interests of, 
the spiritual powers that be. At 
the same time, they are equally 
convinced that, except for the artis- 
tic and emotional appeal it excites, 
our Faith is entirely antiquated as 
disproved by modern science. The 
Fall, for example, is lightly dis- 
missed as incompatible with our 
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descent from an ape-like ancestor, 
and equally incompatible with the 
justice of God is the supposition 
that all infants born into this world 
are hateful in the sight of the Cre- 
ator because in the dim dawn of 
prehistoric times a woman ate a 
forbidden apple. Actually, as we 
know, the Fall, properly explained, 
supplies the key to the whole prob- 
lem of evil and suffering, and fur- 
nishes not only a philosophy of life, 
the crying need of the present time, 
but the true because revealed phi- 
losophy of life. 

In the same way the honour paid 
to Our Lady must be shown to have 
its origin not from a desire to make 
her Divine, but from the insepara- 
ble part she, a creature, plays in the 
scheme of salvation, not as a mere 
passive instrument in God’s hands, 
but an intelligent and responsible 
co-operator. That it is precisely be- 
cause the Protestant world relegat- 
ed Our Lady to a minor place in 
the work of the Incarnation that 
the story of the Annunciation has 
lost so much of its force, no longer 
influences human life and conduct. 
Exclude the Mother, and you de- 
humanise the whole; the Messiah 
indeed is left, magnificent, but re- 


mote. 
—Fr. Evstace Duprey, S.J., M.A., in The 
Catholic Gazette (London), July, 1932. 

















Editorial Comment 


T is not long since last I wrote in 
these columns about Mahatma 
Gandhi, but I am driven now again 
by an uncontrollable impulse to ex- 
press my admiration for “That 
Strange Little Brown Man.” The 
phrase I borrow from the title of 
the book that has once again fanned 
the flame of my enthusiasm for 
Gandhi until it is now at white 
heat. When a man confesses en- 
thusiasm in these days of cynicism 
and skepticism, he will, if he be 
shrewd, add some words of qualifi- 
cation and extenuation. Enthusiasm 
is thought almost sinful and surely 
foolish at a time when the world is 
weary and the soul sick with disil- 
lusion. The mood of the moment is 
depression. In fact mental depres- 
sion is quite as much in evidence 
just now as financial or indus- 
trial depression. The theme song 
of the times is one of “lamenta- 
tion and mourning 
and woe.” The re- 
frain, repeated at 
the end of every 
stanza is “there never was a time 
like this.” To be in style one 
must walk wearily, speak sadly, 
and wag the head solemnly. Hope, 
buoyancy, confidence, enthusiasm 
seem as much out of place as would 
“slapstick” comedy at a funeral. 
And yet I make bold to proclaim 
here and now, in the midst of the 
depression, that the secret of the re- 
birth of hope and courage has been 
discovered, and—of all places—in 
India, by a little bald toothless ugly 
man named Mohandas Gandhi. A 
“strange” man he is called by Fred- 
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erick B. Fisher, his latest biogra- 
pher, but “strange” in this case 
means “wonderful”; for Gandhi, 
with no army, no money, no diplo- 
matic training, no 
overmastering intel- Strange and 
lectual gifts; and in Wonderful 
spite of a “contempt- 

ible” appearance (spectacles, loin 
cloth, missing teeth, emaciation and 
all that), frequent imprisonments, 
merciless fastings, personal auster- 
ity to a degree that seems cruel to 
pampered westerns—with all this 
curious equipment and lack of 
equipment, Gandhi has none the 
less proved himself a stupendous 
influence, and has made the states- 
men of the only great empire now 
remaining seem like blundering 
boys beside him. 


TRANGE indeed, and wonderful, 
but not on that account am I 
enthusiastic for Gandhi. I think I see 
in him an extraordinary spiritual 
force, and though it bring down on 
my foolish head the contempt of 
the more enlightened, I admit that 
I have been stirred 
to the depths of my Perhaps no 
soul by the doctrine Saint, but an 
and the life of this Inspiration 
much despised Ori- 
ental. Not as a statesman, but as a 
kind of saint he moves me. I shall 
not compare him with St. Francis 
of Assisi, still less with Christ, the 
only True Son of God, but I con- 
tent myself with saying that with 
the reading of each new book about 
him (especially of those books that 
speak of his spirit rather than of 
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his achievements), I am touched 
and thrilled more than by any but 
the best of recent books of what we 
Catholics call “spiritual reading.” 


ERHAPS, after all, it is not the 
man who enthuses me, so much 
as the ideal which he preaches and 
which I think he exemplifies. But 
in that case, I am confident that he 
would say that if the ideal warms 
us it matters not what we think of 
him. 

Now I hope the orthodox will be 
merciful to me if I say that reading 
Gandhi helps me to appreciate 
Christ. Not, of course, that I would 
be absurd enough or sacrilegious 
enough to call Gandhi another 
Christ. I squirm when I read on 
one page of this latest book, which 
I have in general admired so much, 
“Gandhi is India’s human god.” 
No Christian should say that. 
There is only one God and only one 
Incarnate God. But what I mean is 
that Gandhi, heathen though he be, 
has sent me back to the New Testa- 
ment and the Sermon on the Mount, 
not only as a source of religious in- 
spiration, but as a cure for all the 
political and social ills that beset the 
race. 

Gandhi is no god, no Christ. We 
shall not salute him as Sidney 
Lanier saluted Jesus, “Thou, O 
Crystal Christ!” Gandhi’s is no 

crystal character. He 


No Saint; has flaws. But—in- 
Still less cidentally — he con- 
a God fesses them to the 


wide world and not 
only confesses but does penance for 
them. But with all his idiosyn- 
crasies (unkind and ignorant per- 
sons call them fanaticisms) he does 
represent in a degree that should 
shame many of us (it utterly hu- 
miliates me) what we call specifical- 
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ly Christian virtues, not to say such 
pagan stoic virtues as _ patience, 
quiet endurance and self-control. 


PROPOS of self-control: Gan- 

dhi seems to have completely 
mastered himself. Whatever be his 
motive, natural or supernatural, 
Hindu, Buddhistic, Christian or a 
combination of all three, he has 
made himself captain of his own 


soul. Frederick B. Fisher, close 
friend as well as bi- 

ographer, tells a stir- How to 
ring incident of how Handle a 
Gandhi when a boy Scorpion 


learned from his 

mother how to control his feelings. 
A scorpion ran across the living 
room where the mother was teach- 
ing her children. The boy “cried 
out in alarm, ‘Mother! A scorpion! 
It will bite you! Kill it!’ His moth- 
er said quietly, ‘Be still, my son. If 
you do not frighten it, I shall not be 
hurt.’ She watched the insect crawl 
up upon her heel, and then slowly 
disengaging the silk scarf from 
about her shoulders, she reached 
down, picked up the scorpion, and 
dropped it out the window. ‘Now it 
will neither harm me, nor [ it,’ she 
remarked gently.” 


E biographer, a_ clergyman, 

cannot refrain from drawing 
the moral, but he does it without 
undue emphasis. Gandhi, he says, 
learned self-control not from books 
but from life, and largely from his 
mother. In turn he passes on the 
lesson to his people, 
and he demands 
self-control of his 
people as a condi- 
tion of their independence. “A na- 
tion,” he says, “whose citizens have 
not learned self-control cannot rule 
itself as a national entity.” “This 
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is a startling political theory,” says 
Dr. Fisher, and he adds the pointed 
question, “Upon that basis which of 
the white nations in either Europe 
or America is fitted for full self- 
government?” It would be salutary, 
though also painful, to apply to the 
answer what we Americans have 
learned about ourselves during the 
War and since the War. It is at 
least a plausible proposition that we 
are as hysterical and neurasthenic 
a people as any in the world. 
We can be stampeded—even into 
war. In spite of our reputation— 
amongst ourselves—of being less 
excifable than other races (let us 
say the Latins or the Slavs or the 
Celts) we are, to borrow the words 
of a calm old monk, Thomas a 
Kempis, “elated in prosperity and 
dejected in adversity.” We re- 
turned a president to office because 
he had “kept us out of war”; then 
we called him great because he put 
us into war; and finally we worried 
him into a premature grave. “You 
kill the prophets and your children 
build monuments to them,” said 
Jesus. We Americans kill our pres- 
idents and in the same generation, 
without waiting for our children to 
do it, we pile honors upon the dead 
whom we have killed. 
Again in a fit of savage “re- 
form” we enact a prohibition law. 
When we find that 
Do Americans __ it is not only ridic- 
Meet the First ulous but disas- 
Requirement? trous, we make a 
grand hullabaloo 
about abrogating it. We become 
excited, even frantic, but we cool 
down again and do nothing. We 
create abuses and put up with them. 
We multiply nuisances, curse them 
but endure them. 
One year we speculate madly in 
the stock market, thinking it quite 
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natural and reasonable to expect 
600% return on an investment, and 
another year we wouldn’t pay a dol- 
lar for a gilt edge bond. We blow 
hot and cold, we are mercurial, vol- 
atile, unstable. And—now here is 
the sad joke—we adopt, of a sud- 
den, a judicial manner and ques- 
tion whether the Cubans or the Fili- 
pinos or the countrymen of Gandhi 
are adapted for self-government. 


OW take these Indians whom 

Gandhi has trained in self- 
control. Dr. Fisher, in his chapter 
on “The Fighting Pacifist” has two 
pages that have stirred my blood as 
it has not been stirred since I read 
as a boy of the battle of Bunker Hill 
or of Lexington. The scene is Bom- 
bay; the day June 21, 1930. The 
police had forbidden all national 
meetings or parades. Our author 
tells it well: 

“The terrible silence of India! I 
have experienced it. Thousands of 
soft feet slipping through the warm 
dust, pliant sandals and slippers 
making no sound on the pavement. 
No sound; no voice. You were 
alone on a street corner of Bombay; 
then, suddenly you turned your 
head, and all India 
was there at your 
shoulder. . . . The 
people had begun 
coming in the early morning, yet so 
silent was their approach that be- 
fore the government knew it, every 
square yard of the main avenue of 
Bombay was covered by a vast hu- 
man sea of bodies. 

“Silence, absolute, menacing, 
more terrible than trumpets. It 
was only when the police put up 
machine guns on the street corner 
and threatened the mob if they did 
not disperse, that India began its 
march. . 


An Amazing 
“Battle” 
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“If you come as far as the cor- 
ner, we will shoot!’ 

“The message was brought to the 
man heading the parade, by an 
armed soldier, the clatter of his 
horse’s feet beating defiantly 
against the menacing quiet. 

“*We will fire to kill!’ 

“*Very well, fire.’ 

“With a sigh of released patience, 
the crowd began to move slowly, re- 
lentlessly, proudly, towards the 
deadly corner. The leaders held 
their heads high . . . till the rat tat 
tat of machine guns sent them bow- 
ing awkwardly into the dust. The 
English had fired as they had prom- 
ised. 

“Still there was little confusion; 
only the gasps of the wounded and 
dying, their clumsy twitchings in 
the street. The leaders were gone. 
Would the crowd march on? Si- 
lently, slowly, yet as certainly as an 
incoming tide that cannot be 
stemmed, the next in rank stepped 
over the dead and came towards the 
guns. Once more the stutter of 
guns, the gleam of metal under a 
blazing sun. More men whirled, 
fell, coughing blood, clutched help- 
lessly at their bursting stomachs, 
and then fell dead. But still the 
steady stream came on, more and 
more men, more and more women; 
stern, implacable, ready to die. It 
could not be true! but it was. It 
was a scene out of Dante’s hell, im- 
agined, not to be believed. 

“‘I say. This is terrible. 
can’t do this, Captain!’ 

“It was the young English lieu- 
tenant speaking. ‘Can’t we move 
the guns to the next corner?’ 

“There was sweat on the Cap- 
tain’s forehead. 

“*Yes. Move them up. 


We 


And 


warn the Indians that if they stop 
now we will not shoot. 


But they 
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must not come to the next corner.’ 

“The crowd was told . . . but it 
still marched on. Guns were hur- 
ried to another corner. Still the 
crowd swept silently forward. 
What was to be done? All Bom- 
bay could not be _ slaughtered. 
‘What can we do to get you to stop?’ 
the English officer called. 

“The low voice of the Indian lead- 
er stirred the thick layer of Indian 
silence for the first time. 

“So long as you point your guns 
at us, we will march. Rescind your 


order against our meeting, take 
away your guns... and we will 
disperse.’ 


“But that would be to surrender!’ 

“Very weil then. We will march 
till every one of these thousands is 
dead.’ 

“It was India demanding a chance 
to be heard. The guns were re- 
moved, the crowd melted away like 
magic, lifting up the wounded and 
burying their dead. But the voice 
of silent India had been heard on 
her own streets of Bombay.” 

Doubtless many will find in this 
incident fuel for wrath, though I 
find in it material for admiration. 
Some will say, “it is suicide, and 
the little brown man who induced 
these people to walk straight into 
the face of sure death is guilty of 
their murder.” But what would 
the objectors substitute in place of 
this silent and—to me—magnifi- 
cently courageous 
protest? If they had What Might 
taken up arms, Have Been 
killed and been 
killed, would it be more to the lik- 
ing of those who have “reject- 
ed warfare as an instrument of 
polity”? If Gandhi had incited 
his compatriots to war, “India,” 
says Dr. Fisher, “would have been 
washed in a wave of bloodshed that 
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would have cleaned away the very 
memory of the Mutiny of 1857.” 
Too many Americans—and oth- 
ers in the western world—imagine 
that these Indians cannot fight. 
The truth is they can fight and 
have fought like fiends. The fact 
that Gandhi has kept them in con- 
trol for ten years and more, and 
that he has indoctrinated them so 
thoroughly with the gospel of pas- 
sive resistance that they are willing 
to walk unarmed into the face of 
machine gun fire pressing forward 
unfrightened over rows upon rows 
of their fallen comrades, is, I think, 
one of the most extraordinary and 
most admirable facts in all the his- 
tory of leadership in the universal 
and everlasting fight for freedom. 


OWEVER, it must not be imag- 
ined that Gandhi’s type of paci- 

fism may be defined with the phrase 
“Peace at any price.” He is, says 
Dr. Fisher, “no visionary, counsel- 
ling cowardice and cringing sub- 
mission to the will of another. 
‘Where there is only a choice be- 
tween cowardice and violence, I ad- 
vise violence,’ he 


The Right says. ‘I cultivate 
Kind of the quiet courage of 
Pacifist dying without kill- 


ing, but to him who 
has not this courage, I advise that 
of killing and of being killed, rather 
than that of shamefully fleeing from 
danger. For he who runs away 
commits mental violence. He runs 
away because he has not the cour- 
age to be killed while he kills. I 
would risk violence a_ thousand 
times rather than emasculation of 
race. I would rather have India re- 
sort to arms to defend her honor 
than that she should in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a help- 
less victim to her own dishonor. 


“But I believe that non-violence 
is infinitely superior to violence,— 
forgiveness more manly than pun- 
ishment. Abstinence from violence 
is forgiveness only when there is 
power to punish. . . . I do not be- 
lieve India to be helpless. Non- 
violence does not mean meek sub- 
mission to the will of the evil-doer, 
but the putting of one’s whole soul 
against the will of the tyrant. 
Working under this law of our be- 
ing, it is possible for a single indi- 
vidual to defy the whole might of an 
unjust Empire and lay the founda- 
tion for that Empire’s fall or its re- 
generation.’ ” 


66 BSTINENCE from violence is 

forgiveness only when there 
is power to punish.” Is there power 
in India to punish England? The 
little thirteen colonies in America 
won their freedom. Ireland won 
her freedom, small as she is. It is 
preposterous to assume that Eng- 
land could long keep 350 millions in 
India subject if Gandhi instead of 
being Gandhi had preferred to be a 
Genghis Khan. Only the other day, 
the Japanese who thought the Chi- 
nese a helpless mass of bedrugged 
weaklings, discovered what they 
could be under provocation and 
with a leader. Whereupon the 
whole western world cried “Good 


for China! She showed her met- 
tle!” But, with our 

usual blindness, we The Menace 
failed to realize that That India 
these Orientals, Might Be 


Chinese and Japan- 

ese in combination may some day 
deluge the world in blood. Those 
who despise Gandhi and abhor his 
methods as cowardly and suicidal 
should say whether they advocate 
his arming 350 millions and send- 
ing them into battle. If that war 
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ever commences it may be the prel- 
ude to the entire Orient against the 
Occident, and then in full truth 
shall we see a “world-war.” Com- 
pared with that we have seen noth- 
ing yet. 

The only alternative in the 
minds of Gandhi’s critics is that 
India should lie still and be satis- 
fied. But that is strange doctrine 
to come from the mouth of an 
American. It was Abraham Lin- 
coln who said in regard to England 
in India, “In all ages of the world, 
tyrants have justified themselves in 
conquering and enslaving peoples 
by declaring that they were doing it 
for their own benefit. Turn it what- 
ever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, or from 
the mouth of the men of one race 
as a reason for enslaving the men 
of another race, it is the same old 
serpent. They all say that they be- 
stride the necks of the people not 
because they want to do this, but be- 
cause the people are so much better 
off for being ridden. You work and 
I eat. You toil and I will enjoy the 
fruits of your toil. The argument 
is the same and the 
bondage is the same. 
... Any people any- 
where, being in- 
clined and having the power, have 
the right to rise up and shake off an 
existing government which they 
deem unjust and tyrannical and 
form a new one which suits them 
better. This is a most valuable, a 
most sacred right, a right we hope 
and believe will liberate the 
world.” 

There is dynamite in those words 
“any people anywhere,” just as 
there was dynamite in Woodrow 
Wilson’s “self-determination for all 
peoples.” When the Irish asked, or 
tried to ask Mr. Wilson if he advo- 
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cated self-determination for the 
Irish people, he avoided an inter- 
view. I do not think that Lincoln 
would have been guilty of the same 
inconsistency. Nor should any typ- 
ical American refuse to India what 
he demands for America. 


HAT Gandhi counsels for oth- 

ers, he does not fail to do 
himself. He has given many an ex- 
ample of superb personal courage. 
Dr. Fisher reports one such in- 
stance: 

“Two Indians had killed an Eng- 
lish official in the Punjab, and 
Gandhi had been asked to try to 
save the lives of these young men 
who had been condemned to death. 
Gandhi refused. ‘I cannot condone 
the killing of anyone,’ he said. The 
furious friends of the condemned 
men came rushing one day into 
Gandhi’s quiet room to kill him 
also, as no patriot, since he would 
not intercede to save his fellow In- 
dians. As those big warriors stood 
over him, Gandhi looked at them 
unafraid. 

“*You may take my life if you 
wish ...’ he said quietly. ‘It is all 
I have left. I have no property I 
can give you. All I have is love.... 
I'd give everything I have to help 
you, but I cannot. If I led our peo- 
ple to violence to avenge this polit- 
ical murder, I would be using the 
very methods of force I deplore. 
Kill me if you like . . . but I must 
stick to my truth. Love is stronger 
than death.’ 

“They did not kill him; they 
knelt and kissed his feet.” 


TILL the impression prevails in 
Europe and America that a man 
whose character and methods are so 
different from ours, must be a fa- 
natic. But what is a fanatic? The 
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word is a dangerous one in the 
mouth of any man who professes to 
accept the Gospels as a rule of life. 
Was Francis of Assisi a fanatic 


when he stripped 
What is a himself in the mar- 
Fanatic? ket place in evidence 


that from thence- 
forth he would expect God his only 
true father to clothe him as He 
clothes the lilies of the field? Was 
St. Philip Neri a fanatic? He cer- 
tainly did odd things that made him 
and his disciples ridiculous in the 
eyes even of pious Catholics. Was 
Benedict Joseph Fabre a fanatic? 
Or Simeon Stylites, or St. Anthony 
of the Desert? Or any other of the 
armies of monks or hermits who 
crucified the body? Catholics, in 
particular, cannot afford to poke fun 
at Gandhi’s loin cloth and goat’s 
milk. They can do so only if they 
are ignorant of the strange mortifi- 
cations in the lives of the saints. 
On one page of his apologia for Gan- 
dhi (it sometimes amounts to that) 
Dr. Fisher quotes G. K. Chesterton 
who wrote: “Modern Englishmen 
. . . have no notion of where in 
heaven or earth or under the earth 
his [Gandhi’s] soul is really to be 
found. There is no agreement about 
terms or tests or the nature of 
truth.” Whether that be a criticism 
of modern Englishmen or of Gan- 
dhi I cannot be sure. I have not the 


context. But one 
Why the Mod- thing is certain: a 
erns don’t modern English- 
Understand man or modern 


American would be 
puzzled in the same way about St. 
Francis of Assisi. Jl Poverello has 
been written about and lectured 
about, painted by sentimental art- 
ists and romanticized by poets so 
that we moderns think we love him 
and understand him. But it is safe 
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to say that if such a one as Francis 
were to appear again in the streets 
of London or of New York, the 
“modern Englishman,” and_ the 
modern American would call him 
what they call Gandhi—a fanatic. 
To those on the other hand who 
take the Gospel not as a prose poem 
or a beautiful and impossible ideal, 
Gandhi is not too difficult to under- 
stand. As far as I can see, he is 
consciously and deliberately trying 
to live the Sermon on the Mount. 
We may find that attempt odd or 
fanatical. Perhaps Christ will not 
think it strange. 


S a matter of fact, Gandhi has 

adopted many of the personal 
habits of the saints. He made a 
vow of continence, even though 
married, and with the consent of 
his wife, has kept it for fifteen 
years. Likewise he has a vow of 
poverty and what is more, he keeps 
it. Having an income of thirty 
thousand dollars a year, he gave it 
over, and according to Dr. Fisher, 
when a government officer came to 
confiscate his property because of 
his refusal to pay taxes, it turned 
out that Gandhi had only a spin- 
ning wheel, a clock, a cupboard, two 
filing cases and $10 in cash. “What 
other statesmen,” asks his biogra- 
pher, “with such power as Gandhi 
could muster so few possessions?” 

Again, like the Christian saints, 
Gandhi is very abstemious, and re- 
peatedly he denies himself even his 
regular meager diet, to do penance 
for his own sins and those of his 
people. 

But perhaps his most saint-like 
characteristic is his refusal to be 
bitter or to cherish the memory of 
insults. One day in South Africa 
“when Gandhi was walking inno- 
cently along, a Boer policeman of- 
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ficiously kicked him off the path. 
When the Indian, breathless, asked 
what he had done that was wrong, 
the policeman informed him that 
the footpaths were for the whites, 
not ‘coolies.” A white friend of 
Gandhi’s who happened to be pass- 
ing explained to the Boer who 
Gandhi was and insisted that the 
policeman apologize. But Gandhi, 
brushing himself off, said earnestly, 
“It is not necessary; I have already 
forgiven him.’” 


FEAR that these paragraphs may 
turn into a panegyric, but I can- 
not refrain from adding that Gan- 
dhi seems to have discovered a 
great fundamental principle of the 
spiritual and moral life, the power 
of a great and noble passion to 
remove temptations to things that 
are mean or sinful. Dr. Fisher 
compares him in this matter with 
Tolstoy: “Just as Tolstoy found 
that when he had devoted his life 
to being the kind of Christian he 
thought Christ wanted him to be he 
lost all desire for 
his old imperial li- 
centious ways, so 
the Hindu found 
that once he gave himself up to the 
search of truth, smaller personal 
passions were swallowed up.” 

I call that a great truth. Indeed 
it is of fundamental importance. 
Religion, even Christianity, can be- 
come negative and barren, and 
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therefore unlovely if the Christian 
eliminates this, that and the other, 
the desire for food, drink, sleep, 
pleasure, money, and all other crea- 
ture comforts, without having a 
great love to put in their place. 
Gandhi is a mortified man; he de- 
nies himself much, but he has a 
great devouring passion to achieve 
justice and freedom for the 350 mil- 
lions of people in India. Beyond 
that, it must be evident to a sym- 
pathetic reader of the life and doc- 
trine of this remarkable man that 
he is working for the good not only 
of the Indians but of all humanity. 
Any other man who works so 
earnestly and disinterestedly for his 
fellow man we call a philanthropist. 
Any other who so loves his own peo- 
ple and labors for them we hail as a 
patriot and a hero. Any other man 
who lives so mortified a life we are 
willing to believe a saint. Why 
should we deny to the “little brown 
man” the credit we give to others? 
It seems to me that Christians ought 
to recognize a member of the soul of 
the Church wherever they see him. 
Not to do so, is prima facie evi- 
dence of political or racial preju- 
dice. To give credit where credit is 
due is listed amongst the duties of 
a Christian in the sacred Scripture. 
To recognize a valiant effort to put 
into practice the difficult doctrine of 
the Sermon on the Mount must 
surely be a virtue in the eyes of the 
One who first spoke that Sermon. 






































Recent 


THE DuBLIN EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS 


Devotion and enthusiasm ani- 
mated the immense crowds that at- 
tended all the exercises of the 
thirty-first International Eucharis- 
tic Congress in Dublin. It was esti- 
mated that a million people repre- 
senting twenty-five countries and 
all races and colors were gathered 
in Phoenix Park for the closing 
Pontifical Mass. Nine Cardinals 
came to Dublin for the Congress 
and separate national meetings 
were held under their leadership 
and that of other members of the 
hierarchy. The Mass Meeting for 
Men was an impressive gathering; 
over 200,000 men assembled on the 
Thursday night of the Congress. 
The first address was in Gaelic and 
was delivered by the Most Rev. Dr. 
McNeely, Bishop of Raphoe; he 
spoke on “Daily Mass.” He was 
followed by our Archbishop of St. 
Louis, the Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D. The Papal Legate spoke 
briefly and gave the Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, dur- 
ing which every man held a lighted 
candle. 

The meeting for the women was 
on Friday. Unfortunately, it rained 
before the end of the service and 
the candle and torch display could 
not be made. as effective as it had 
been the night before. Neither was 
the gathering of women as large as 
that of the men. There were ad- 
dresses, as on the previous night, in 
Irish and English. The children 
had their own Pontifical Mass on 
Saturday morning, and when the 
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Mass was ended the Pope’s Legate 
spoke to them briefly. 

The climax of the Congress came 
Sunday morning with the Pontifical 
Mass that brought together four 
times as many people as the largest 
of the preceding gatherings. The 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore, but a na- 
tive of Athlone, celebrated the Mass 
in the presence of the Legate who 
preached a short sermon after the 
Gospel. A little bell, that tradition 
says goes back fifteen hundred 
years to St. Patrick, was used dur- 
ing this Mass. When the Mass was 
ended the immense throng waited 
for the voice of the Holy Father to 
come to them by radio from Rome. 
Atmospheric conditions made re- 
ception poor and the people were 
further hindered from hearing this 
solemn message by airplanes flying 
low over the park. The Pope spoke 
in Latin. His message translated 
appeared in the Irish and English 
papers. He had listened to the 
broadcast from Ireland of the Mass 
and the sermon of his represent- 
ative. “Here I am with you all,” he 
said, “children beloved in Christ. 
Firstly, I am with you as a father 
with children, jubilant because you 
have, not only through our Car- 
dinal’s visit, but through us direct- 
ly, some participation in our Eu- 
charistic celebrations and trials; 
secondly, because we ourselves 
knelt with you in prayer, so that 
the Omnipotent and merciful Sav- 
ior, placated through the prayers of 
His Church, may grant benignly in 
these great and present tribulations 
of all peoples, the gifts of unity and 
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peace which are mystically shown 
in the Eucharistic mystery. Final- 
ly, our hearts and our lips are 
opened to you to manifest our con- 
gratulations and impart to you our 
Apostolic Benediction with very 
particular affection.” This Bene- 
diction the Holy Father then pro- 
nounced. 

A procession of five miles to 
O’Connell Bridge followed. The 
Papal Legate carried the Blessed 
Sacrament in a specially construct- 
ed car and gave the Benediction 
from an altar on the center of the 
bridge, and the thirty-first Interna- 
tional Congress was ended. There 
will be a special article on the Dub- 
lin Congress in the next issue of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor_Lp. 


in 
> 





ECHOES OF THE LAUSANNE 
CONFERENCE 


THE “gentlemen’s agreement” at 
Lausanne practically canceling rep- 
arations on the implied condition 
that the United States cancel Euro- 
pean debts to us, has aroused vigor- 
ous protest which at the same time 
does leave the way open for nego- 
tiation. Senator Borah, for in- 
stance, who is chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, is known 
to be opposed to cancellation or re- 
vision, unless armaments are re- 
duced. Strangely enough, this is 
the advice contained in the Vatican 
paper L’Osservatore Romano, as re- 
ported in the New York Herald 
Tribune. It is a signed editorial 


amplifying the remarks of the Holy 
Father who saw in the Lausanne 
settlement “the faint dawn of bet- 
ter days,” and who thanked God 
for this answer to the prayers of- 
fered publicly throughout the world 
in June. 


The editor of the Vatican 
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paper, as quoted by the Herald 
Tribune, says that the immediate 
benefits to Europe of debt cancel- 
lation by America are obvious. 
The United States must decide how 
large a part the European economic 
situation is playing in the world 
crisis and whether cancellation is 
justified economically. However, 
the editor holds that the United 
States must go beyond strictly eco- 
nomic considerations, but, — and 
here is the agreement with Senator 
Borah’s view,—“sacrifice by Amer- 
ica would not be justified without a 
precise guaranty that the creditors 
of yesterday intend to become true 
workers, producers, in short, the 
clients of tomorrow; without the 
certainty that Europe, liberated of 
all moral and material conse- 
quences of the war and war debts, 
may devote its new economic life 
once and for all to the work of 
peace. Fairly proportioned dis- 
armament and the sincere intention 
to keep the peace on the part of all 
the nations, should be the founda- 
tion guaranty upon which the Unit- 
ed States should base its future debt 


policy.” 


-— 
-, 





THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Tuis convention was held at the 
end of June in Cincinnati. It 
opened with a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass in the Cathedral of that city 
celebrated by the Most Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, D.D., Bishop of Cov- 
ington, Ky., President General of 
the Association, at which the Most 
Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, preached. 
He assailed the attempts at State 
monopoly of education and decried 
the theory that education will solve 
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all our problems. In spite of the 
fact that millions of dollars are 
spent in secular education, the 
Archbishop pointed out that there 
is no substitute for religion, and 
“the suspicion is rightly enter- 
tained,” he said, “that juvenile 
crime in some measure may be 
traced to our modern education.” 
His Excellency further stated that 
“people are rightly suspecting that 
the great majority of our students 
in high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities have as their chief objec- 
tive a good time. . . . Of the thirty 
millions who are receiving instruc- 
tion in our schools perhaps from 
ten to fifteen per cent only are 
really capable of a higher educa- 
tion.” 

The Archbishop was vehement in 
his criticism of the “useless courses 
based on factual knowledge, not on 
principles of learning to think 
rightly, that are given in our so- 
called universities,” and he main- 
tained that “all who have the best 
interests of the country at heart 
should insist on the elimination of 
all fads and frills and dangerous 
experimentation.” 

The Rev. Dr. George W. Johnson, 
Secretary General of the Associa- 
tion, delivered an important ad- 
dress at one of the sessions of the 
convention in which he pointed out 
that Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing are taking care of only one-half 
of our Catholic children and youth, 
and this in spite of the fact that we 
have 187 seminaries, 163 colleges 
and universities, 2,129 high schools, 
and 6,744 elementary schools. 


“Catholic education in the United 


States,” said Dr. Johnson, “labors 
under terrific handicaps. Denied 
their just right to share in the pub- 
lic funds for the support of the kind 
of education which their conscience 


demands they should give their 
children, the Catholics of the Unit- 
ed States have been forced to as- 
sume the tremendous burden of 
supporting schools of their own.” 

Dr. Johnson insisted, as Arch- 
bishop. McNicholas did, that no 
small share of the responsibility for 
the present unhealthy condition of 
society rests upon the fact that re- 
ligion had been eliminated from 
our State-supported system of edu- 
cation. “It is precisely here,” con- 
tinued Dr. Johnson, “that the Cath- 
olic school makes its greatest con- 
tribution to our national life, for 
each year it is teaching over 2,000,- 
000 boys and girls.” 

Mr. Richard Reid, President of 
the Catholic Press Association, was 
a guest speaker at the Educational 
Convention. His subject ‘was the 
need of codperation between these 
two Catholic associations. Mr. 
Reid drew attention to the discour- 
aging fact that we graduate tens of 
thousands of young people from 
our Catholic schools each year, and 
yet there is a sad dearth of Cath- 
olic writers. Moreover, although 
some of our Catholic reviews and 
magazines compare favorably in 
scholarship with any secular maga- 
zine, yet none has a circulation 
equal to the number of graduates 
of Catholic colleges for the past 
four years. “This,” said Mr. Reid, 
“is an injustice to the Catholic col- 
leges and to the Catholic educators 
making such strenuous and mag- 
nificent efforts to provide the 
Church and State with an intelli- 
gent, informed laity. They deserve 
a better return on their investment 
of self-sacrificing labor. The Cath- 
olic schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica are entitled to a mobilization of 
the intellect and character they 
have provided for the Church and 
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nation; they have a right to expect 
that the best possible use be made 
of what they have furnished at 
such great cost. We feel,” he con- 
tinued, “that one of the most effec- 
tive methods of such mobilization 
of the Catholic character and intel- 
lect of America is through the co- 
operation of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and the Catholic 
Press Association.” 


in 
—_— 





DEATH OF Ex-KING MANOEL OF 
PoRTUGAL 


For twenty years the dethroned 
and exiled Manoel of Braganza had 
lived quietly in England. He died 
suddenly on July 2d. He had be- 
come the thirty-fifth King of Por- 
tugal at the age of nineteen, through 
the assassination of the reigning 
king and the crown prince. His 
government was overturned after 
three years and a republic estab- 
lished, and he himself banished in 
1910. He had been well educated 
and he pursued his studies in his- 
tory, languages and music. He be- 
came a writer of distinction in both 
Portuguese and English. 

The Tablet of London, reporting 
Manoel’s death, says of him: “His 
knowledge of Portuguese literature, 
in the pursuit of which he accumu- 
lated a valuable collection of in- 
cunabula and later printed books, 
led to his undertaking personally 
the task of making an exhaustive 
three-volume catalogue of this side 
of his fine library at Fulwell Park. 
Two of the volumes have appeared; 
death has intervened before the 
compilation of the third.” The 
same weekly quotes from a sermon 
of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Bourne delivered for the centenary 
of Cardinal Vaughan, in which he 
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“For 
twenty years he had lived in our 
midst,” said the Cardinal, “for the 
most part in this Diocese of West- 


referred to the late King. 


minster. It is well known to all 
how he never failed by his presence 
and by his encouragement to help 
on any good work when it was pos- 
sible for him to do so. Things less 
well known are his assiduous atten- 
tion to his religious duties, his fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, and 
his attachment to the simple prac- 
tices of simple piety. For more 
than twenty years he had honored 
me with his friendship,” continued 
His Eminence; “I knew him inti- 
mately, and I can bear witness to 
his profound faith and deep devo- 
tion. .. . He was devotedly attached 
to his own country. From many 
conversations I knew how the wel- 
fare of Portugal and, above all, fhe 
well-being of the Catholic Church 
in Portugal, took precedence in his 
mind and heart of any personal 
dynastic consideration. He had in- 
herited a glorious title: “The Most 
Faithful King,’ of which he was 
justly proud. In his own life and 
person he has most amply fulfilled 
that title. May he rest in peace and 
receive the reward of his deep faith 
and solid piety.” 


- 
> 





CHAPLAIN FRANCIS P. DuFry 


THE Rev. Francis P. Durry, who 
gained an international reputation 
during the World War as Chaplain 
in the Rainbow Division, died at the 
end of June after a long and pain- 
ful illness. He had been pastor of 
Holy Cross Church, New York, but 
his funeral was held from St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in order to accom- 
modate the large crowds that it was 
known would wish to attend. It 
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was a military funeral and the spa- 
cious Cathedral was crowded to its 
capacity and many hundreds lined 
the streets through which the cor- 
tége passed. 

Father Duffy was born in Co- 
bourg, Ontario, and received his 
early education in the schools in 
Cobourg and Toronto. He then 
came to St. Francis Xavier’s College 
in New York, where he received the 
Master’s degree in 1894. He was 
ordained to the priesthood two 
years later and was sent for gradu- 
ate work to the Catholic University 
in Washington. For fourteen years 
he was a member of the faculty of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y., teaching philosophy and Eng- 
lish. Then he was appointed to es- 
tablish a new parish in the Bronx, 
but after the War he was trans- 
ferred to the long-established par- 
ish of the Holy Cross in West 42d 
Street. 

Father Duffy’s military experi- 
ence began as a hospital chaplain 
during the Spanish-American War 
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in 1898. In 1914 he was appointed 
chaplain of the Sixty-Ninth Regi- 
ment, National Guard, N. Y., and 
served with them on the Mexican 
border, 1916-1917. His real fame, 
however, rests upon his achieve- 
ments on the battle front in France. 
His total disregard of danger in 
serving his men won the admiration 
of soldiers of every creed. He was 
honored by this Government and by 
France with the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, the Ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, and the Croix de Guerre 
with palm. 

Since 1925, Father Duffy had 
been President of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
For many years he had been a con- 
tributor to several Catholic maga- 
zines, including THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. As a young man he had 
been editor of the Catholic Reg- 
ister, Toronto, and while a Semi- 
nary professor he was an associate 
editor of the short-lived New York 
Review. 

May his heroic soul rest in peace! 








THERE is scarcely a busier pen 
among our contemporary writers 
than that of THEopoRE MAYNARD 
(“The Bible as Literature”). Not- 
withstanding his professorial duties 
at Georgetown, poems, essays and 
literary criticism appear under his 
name in many periodicals and he 
has in preparation another book, of 
which we hope to tell our readers 
more later. His article on Lewis 
Carroll in the May issue has been 
much praised. 


WE have watched J. Corson MIL- 
LER’s talent (“Cloisters of San Juan 
de los Reyes”) mature with the 
years. Since he first began to write 
for us about twelve years ago he has 
become one of our most successful 
poets. He is a member of the Po- 
etry Society of America, an Acad- 
emy member of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, and the author 
of two books of verse, Veils of 
Samite and A Horn from Caerleon. 


W. BraNCH JOHNSON comes to us 
in a new guise this month though 
“David” is not wholly fiction,—it 
has an autobiographical basis. Mr. 
Johnson is the author of several 
books reflecting his intimate knowl- 
edge of people and places acquired 
during years of travel as a free 
lance journalist in many lands. 


A NEw contributor, J. E. Conner, 
Pu.D. (“A World’s Fair in Ancient 
Greece’’), was sometime Instructor 
in Political Science and Economics 
at the University of Iowa and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Later 


he served seven years abroad as 
United States Consul, first at Sai- 
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gon, Indo-China, and then at St. 
Petersburg, Russia. He now makes 
his home in this city and writes 
for various periodicals. 


Rev. C. C. MaArtTInnDALe, S.J. 
(“Apostolic Stay-at-Homes”), ex- 
plains in his own distinctive way 
one of the paradoxical truths of re- 
ligion. Father Martindale’s liter- 
ary output continues unabated. His 
recent broadcast talks have just 
been published in book form under 
the title What Are Saints? A few 
months ago he published The 
Words of the Missal, and articles 
from his pen appear constantly in 
English and American magazines. 


JoHN HaNnton (“The Old Cap- 
tain”) is an occasional contributor 
from Canada who has already made 
two collections of his verse, Songs 
and More Songs. 


A NEWCOMER to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, Rev. Peter J. Bart, C.S.B., 
M.A., is Professor of the History of 
Philosophy at St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto. In discussing “The Chris- 
tianity of Paul Elmer More” he goes 
beneath the surface in his analysis 
of Dr. More’s novel statement of a 
very old approach to Christianity. 


WE regret the passing of FranK 
H. Sweet at his home in Waynes- 
boro, Va. “Through the Eyes of the 
Naturalist” he has from time to time 
given us many fascinating pages of 
nature lore. 


WALTER V. GaviGan (“Hawthorne 
and Rome”), Professor of Eng- 
lish at the College of New Ro- 
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chelle, N. Y., is an occasional con- 
tributor whose constant research 
work in literary fields gives him 
matter for much interesting writ- 
ing. Mr. Gavigan is a contributor 
to the English Month as well as to 
Catholic periodicals in this country. 


From Mary’s Meadow, that un- 
usual Franciscan household in 
Shropshire, England, ARMEL O’Con- 
nor sends us his charming “Whis- 
tler’s ‘Mother.’” Mr. O’Connor has 
recently published a new book of 
verse, The Poor Man of Assisi, some 
of whose contents first appeared in 
our pages. 


BeErRTHA RapForpD SuTTON tells us 
that the Altar so well described in 
the second installment of “Shep- 
herd Stock,” is actually in the pos- 
session of friends of hers in Eng- 
land. Her story will be brought to 
a close in our next issue. 


It would seem to us that Liam P. 
Ciancy’s “Glory to God” scarcely 
needs the musical setting an enthu- 
siastic composer has given it. Its 
words and rhythm are music in 
themselves. Mr. Clancy tells us 
that it has been offered to John Mc- 
Cormack for his repertoire, — we 
wonder could he resist its Gaelic 
charm. 


HaroOLp RANDALL MANAKEE (“Las 
Casas: Father of the Indians’”’), fea- 
ture writer for The Baltimore Sun, 
became interested in his present 
subject while traveling in Central 
America. New to our readers, he is 
a graduate of the Maryland State 


Normal School and has taught his- 
tory in the Baltimore Public schools 
for the past five years, at the same 
time pursuing “a somewhat elusive 
degree at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.” Mr. Manakee is at present 
collaborating in the writing of a 
Maryland History textbook. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month, 
Louis J. Watsn (“Some Irish 
Schoolmasters”’), is a Judge of the 
Irish Free State District Court, who 
has had the advantage of a species 
of judicial education that he feels 
might well be made compulsory for 
all judges,—he has been in jail, 
having been incarcerated by the 
British during the Sinn Fein strug- 
gle. The author of many other 
books and plays dealing with Irish 
life, he is well known in his na- 
tive land as writer, speaker and 


lawyer. 


WE refer our readers to our bio- 
graphical notes in the November, 
1930, number, concerning Epitn B. 
SPAULDING (“Mullaghmore”), whom 
we then presented to our readers in 
another poem of Irish inspiration, 
“Poor Kathleen.” 


Some of the buried treasures of 
Catholic History in the United 
States have been unearthed by ELia 
M. E. Fuicx in the biographical 
sketches which are her special field 
of work. That she is not insular 
however is demonstrated by her 
present article, “Canon Sheehan’s 
Garden.” Miss Flick’s first novel, 
Silver Spoon Peggy, ran serially last 
year in The Catholic Girl. 











Mew Books 


Damien of Molokai. By Irene Caudwell.—The Samaritans of Molokai. By 
Charles J. Dutton.—What We Live By. By Ernest Dimnet.—Midsummer Night 
Madness. By Sean O’Faolain.—Essays in Persuasion. By John Maynard Keynes. 


—The Anatomy of Art. 
Thomistic Principles. 


By Herbert Read.—Contemporary Philosophy and 
By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D.—Shining in Darkness. 


By Francis X. Talbot, S.J.—The Reality of God and Agnosticism and Religion. By 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Damien of Molokai. By Irene Caud- 
well. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

The Samaritans of Molokai. By 
Charles J. Dutton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Father Joseph de Veuster, known 
the world over as Father Damien, 
had been doing missionary work 
among the Kanakas of Hawaii for 
ten years. On May 10, 1873, a 
group of Catholic priests were gath- 
ered at Wailuku for the dedication 
of a new church. After the cere- 
mony Bishop Maigret spoke to the 
assembled Fathers of the increasing 
difficulty of providing for the lepers 
at Molokai, known as The Living 
Graveyard. At once Father Damien 
volunteered for this most difficult 
mission, and within two hours he 
had sailed for the leper settlement 
without even saying good-by to his 
friends. 

For sixteen years he labored day 
and night at Molokai Ahina—‘a 
pitiful place to visit, and a hell to 
dwell in,” as Robert Louis Steven- 
son declared in his famous letter de- 
nouncing that bearer of false wit- 
ness, the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Conditions 
when Father Damien arrived were 
unspeakable. Of the 3,000 lepers 
exiled by governmental decree in 





1865 but 800 were alive. They lived 
in the open or were miserably 
housed in frail grass-thatched huts; 
the food supply was utterly inade- 
quate; the water supply was poor; 
doctors and nurses were unknown. 
Drunkenness, immorality, quarrel- 
ing, gambling were rampant. The 
natives had a saying: Aole kanawai 
ma keia wahi—“In this place there 
is no law.” 

In a very short time Father Da- 
mien effected a marvelous change. 
He brought back careless Catholics 
to the fervent practice of their reli- 
gion, and won the hearts of hun- 
dreds of non-Catholics by his self- 
sacrificing heroism, his constant 
cheerfulness, and his persistent 
fight with the government for ade- 
quate housing, food and hospital 
care. He was not merely the per- 
fect priest, happy as he said him- 
self, “because I have Our Lord al- 
ways with me in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” but he was also nurse, physi- 
cian, architect, carpenter, builder. 
Four years before he died Father 
Damien became a leper, but this 
fact only urged him to greater ac- 
tivity. The way he announced his 
affliction to his flock gives us the 
measure of the man. He simply 
changed his form of address at the 
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next Sunday Mass from “My Be- 
loved Brethren” to “We lepers.” 

In 1886 Ira Dutton, better known 
as Brother Joseph, came to Molokai 
as a volunteer layman to help Fa- 
ther Damien in his apostolate. He 
had been an officer in the Union 
Army, and after the Civil War a 
clerk in the office of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, and an in- 
vestigating agent of the War De- 
partment. In 1882 he became a 
Catholic, and reading of the labors 
of Father Damien in a Catholic pa- 
per and in Charles Warren Stod- 
dard’s Lepers of Molokai, he deter- 
mined to devote his life to the leper 
apostolate. He became Father Da- 
mien’s closest friend, and most able 
coworker. For over forty years he 
stayed at Molokai, long enough to 
see this harrowing pest hole develop 
into the most perfect leper settle- 
ment of the world. 

Miss Caudwell and Charles Dut- 
ton although non-Catholics are fully 
appreciative of the charitable work 
of the Church’s saints down the 
ages, and rightly single out Father 
Damien and his successor, Brother 
Joseph, as outstanding martyrs of 
Christian charity. Both are out- 
spoken in their denunciation of the 
“venom” of the Hyde letter, which 
luckily gave the world Stevenson’s 
famous reply. B. L. C. 


What We Live By. By Ernest Dim- 
net. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.50. 

The Abbé Dimnet has given us 
another book,—and again one 
adapted to the needs of the un- 
trained reader. The new volume 
provides both pleasure and profit 
for those beginners who love to 
dabble in any serious question 
which happens to be uppermost in 
the public mind, who quickly de- 


cide grave and ancient problems, 
and who have the habit of cheer- 
fully absorbing unrelated and even 
contradictory ideas without any 
show of compunction. This type of 
reader needs guidance such as the 
Abbé gives, and will take it only 
from such a man as the Abbé is. 
For on every page his wide culture, 
his liberal sympathies, his alert and 
frank mentality are in evidence. 
But further—and this may be set 
down as a peculiar qualification 
among writers of his class—he is 
the proud representative of a vener- 
able and well-rounded system of 
philosophy, a graduate of the 
world’s strictest school of logic, and 
an expert observer who thinks 
twice before speaking once. When 
this man touches upon current 
problems, he seems not to be ad- 
vancing mere personal views and 
hasty conclusions, but rather to be 
distributing the wisdom of the ages 
drawn from a rich intellectual in- 
heritance to which he has been 
born. 

Quite deliberately and frankly he 
professes to undertake the some- 
what thankless task of guidance— 
to aid the reader towards intelligent 
discussion of questions connected 
with truth and beauty, life and 
death, marriage and love, morals 
and manners and religion. In easy 
conversational tone, he presents 
knotty problems and suggests solu- 
tions. He is not free from occa- 
sional awkwardness and exaggera- 
tion; he is not always perfectly ac- 
curate. But he does write with a 
wisdom and a grace consistent and 
sincere; and more than a little good 
should come from his book which 
emphasizes so strongly the high 
value of spiritual ideals whether in 
the world of thought or the world 
of conduct. J. Mcs. 
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Midsummer Night Madness. By 
Sean O’Faolain. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 

The discriminating reader of this 
book will recognize it at once as the 
work of a poet telling tales for the 
moment in prose. Here we find in- 
cident relatively unimportant, at- 
mosphere everything. The smallest 
sound in the deep wood is caught 
by the sensitive ear. Every move- 
ment is noted with the swift dis- 
cerning eye of the lover, whether 
the changing colors of the field or 
the high flight of a bird. 

Mr. O’Faolain’s ability to deline- 
ate character is most in evidence 
when he sketches evil men like Old 
Henn and Stevey Long with sure 
swift strokes, so that, by contrast, 
his other types seem shadowy and 
unreal. We are conscious, too, of 
the absence of that very quality of 
idealism which characterized the 
movement of which he writes. 
Everyone knows that the young 
men of Ireland were called upon for 
a higher kind of courage and great- 
er staying power than any of the 
armies of Europe. Stevey Long, 
therefore can hardly be considered 
representative of a revolution which 
drew into its current such fine 
spirits as Terence McSwiney, 
Padraic Pearse, Cathal Bruga to 
name but a few. We can turn to 
Daniel Corkery’s Hounds of Banba 
for a truer picture. Indeed, it is in 
the work of Corkery and O’Faolain 
that we find the essential difference 
between Irish and Anglo-Irish writ- 
ers best expressed. Corkery sees 
“the flash of princely pride in a 
peasant boy’s face” while O’Faolain 
is watching Old Henn, the symbol 
of a decaying aristocracy. 

One feels disposed to wonder and 
still more to regret that so gifted a 
writer leaves himself open to the 
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charge of pandering to the prurient 
when nothing in the tale itself 
makes necessary a quite Elizabe- 
than coarseness. Must we perhaps, 
classify O’Faolain as one more ex- 
ample of the type which combines 
a great sensitiveness to natural 
beauty with a strain of human 
coarseness? Certainly his picture of 
Mount Melleray is nothing short of 
a caricature as anyone who has 
been there can bear witness. 

Mr. Garnett writes a provocative 
introduction. He would have done 
better, however, had he kept to his 
text and confined himself to an 
estimate of Mr. O’Faolain’s work. 
That to the Irish people politics has 
been more important than litera- 
ture is not difficult to explain when 
one remembers for how long a time 
they were deprived by force of their 
own language and cultural tradi- 
tion. It will take at least one or 
two generations of freemen to de- 
velop the proper answer to Mr. 
Garnett’s argument. As to the de- 
termined effort of the Irish to re- 
vive their language it looks, at least, 
like the fine gesture of a race which 
desires to recapture its ancient cul- 
ture and is not ready to accept 
material prosperity as its ultimate 
destiny. S. D. 


Essays in Persuasion. By John May- 
nard Keynes. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Keynes, one of England’s 
most’ distinguished economists, 
joins to a keen analytical mind a 
lucid and trenchant style, a truly 
rare combination among econo- 
mists. Since the war he has fol- 
lowed the troubled course of Euro- 
pean and latterly of American 
finance with something of prophet- 
ic insight, and it can be said of his 
volume of essays that it vindicates 
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the prophet and crowns the econo- 
mist. Mr. Keynes is an economist 
first and a publicist afterwards. 
His book, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, has still a se- 


’ cure place in post-war economic lit- 


erature. 

The essays in his present volume 
have been drawn mainly from Mr. 
Keynes’s printed writings with one 
or two broadcast addresses. In the 
section on “The Treaty of Peace” 
written in 1919-1921, he spoke 
prophetically when he said, “The 
existence of the great war debts is 
a menace to financial stability 
everywhere. There is no European 
country in which repudiation may 
not soon become an important po- 
litical issue.” Locarno, Geneva, 
The Hague, Basle, Paris and Lau- 
sanne have fully confirmed the 
truth of that utterance. 

To “Inflation and Deflation” and 
“The Return to Gold” Mr. Keynes 
devotes many essays, displaying 
polemic skill and penetration of 
thought. He does not bow down to 
Gold, nor does he countenance the 
reckless and excessive course of de- 
flation, and in these matters his ar- 
raignment of American banking 
and financial policy is quite evident. 
He says, “Modern Capitalism is 
faced, in my belief, with the choice 
between finding some way to in- 
crease money values towards their 
former figure, or seeing widespread 
insolvencies and defaults and the 
collapse of a large part of the finan- 
cial structure; after which we 
should all start again, not nearly so 
much poorer as we should expect, 
but having suffered a period of 
waste and disturbance and social 
injustice and a general rearrange- 
ment of private fortunes and the 
ownership of wealth.” 

The present crisis is not one of 
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poverty but of abundance, hence it 
is with problems of distribution and 
exchange that the world must grap- 
ple. The future, Mr. Keynes as- 
serts, cannot be anything but hope- 
ful, for with the gifts of science at 
his command, man goes on to face 
“his real, his permanent problem— 
how to use his freedom from press- 
ing economic cares, how to occupy 
the leisure which science and com- 
pound interest will have won for 
him, to live wisely and agreeably 
and well.” H. McB. H. 


The Anatomy of Art. By Herbert 
Read. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 

This book is what its title sug- 
gests: an analysis of art on which 
to build up esthetic judgment. 
It is arranged in three parts: 
(1) definitions and theory; (2) dis- 
cussion of nationalities, periods and 
selected artists; (3) the artist’s 
point of view and place in the com- 
munity. Numbered and titled para- 
graphs enable the reader to locate 
an opinion on any specific subject 
while the photographs serve as a 
supplement and are not specifically 
discussed. 

In characterizing entire periods 
and nations, Mr. Read is at his best 
and it is for this the book will be 
most valuable. Speaking of the 
concept of beauty, “. . . the type of 
Classical art is the Apollo Belvidere 
or the Aphrodite of Melos .. . but 
we ought to realize that it is only 
one of several possible ideals. It 
differs from the Byzantine ideal, 
which was divine rather than hu- 
man, intellectual and anti-vital, ab- 
stract. It differs from the primi- 
tive ideal, which was a propitia- 
tion, an expression of fear... It 
differs from the Oriental ideal, 
which is abstract too, ... yet in- 
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stinctive rather than intellectual.” 
Deliberate analysis as a way to real 
pleasure in art is condemned, for 
“Beauty always surprises us; it has 
worked its effect before we have be- 
come conscious of its presence.” 

He summarizes the art of Egypt 
as national; primitive, Oriental, 
Gothic, and Classical art, as uni- 
versal; Byzantine, as the purest 
form of religious art, not to be con- 
sidered apart from the development 
of early Christianity itself. While 
his ideas are not new, they are log- 
ical and reflect a broad and philo- 
sophical view of the whole field of 
art. 

The discussion of individual art- 
ists includes a few quotations from 
their notes and many dates and 
facts which seem unnecessary in 
this type of book. The last twenty 
pages are interesting for the views 
of critics including Tolstoi, Ruskin 
and William Morris. The author 
has absorbed thoroughly a_ vast 
amount of historical material and 
the book makes interesting and 
thoughtful reading. C. VR. S. 


Contemporary Philosophy and Tho- 
mistic Principles. By Rev. Rudolph 
G. Bandas, Ph.D. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. J. S. Zybura, 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $4.50. 

Dr. Bandas presents his book as 
“an examination of contemporary 
philosophy in the light of Thomistic 
principles” (p. 58). This is a 
legitimate task of Neo-Thomism and 
even a necessary undertaking if the 
philosophy of St. Thomas is to prove 
its vitality in a modern world. A 
philosophy is not alive unless it is 
bringing its principles to bear on 
the questions that are stirring the 
minds of the philosophers of the 
present day. And considering how 
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little inclined towards intellectual- 
ism the present-day attitude is, one 
can see that no little optimism is 
called for in the Neo-Thomist in the 
face of the modern outlook. 

Such things, no doubt, should not 
count in intellectual matters, yet it 
will not do entirely to overlook a 
certain sensitiveness in modern 
thinkers with regard to what seems 
to them to be the advance that mod- 
ern thought has made over medieval 
ways of thinking. They believe 
that they have liberated thought by 
throwing all accepted conclusions 
open to question. To follow rea- 
son, then, on a basis of Thomistic 
principles back to certainties which 
they seem to themselves to have 
outgrown, will appear a disloyalty 
to all that is called progress. And 
so, when their philosophies have 
been examined and evaluated in the 
light of Thomistic principles, it may 
remain uncertain whether the 
evaluation at all commends itself to 
their minds. 

This is introducing a bit of pessi- 
mism by no means called for by the 
book under review, but only sug- 
gested by the general situation. Dr. 
Bandas has courageously and effi- 
ciently attacked the work he set 
himself, and, after first outlining 
the principles of Thomistic philoso- 
phy, he proceeds to submit to ex- 
amination some of the main trends 
in present-day philosophy. His 
method is to set forth the teachings 
of modern philosophers under these 
headings: Idealism and the New 
Realism, the philosophy of Becom- 
ing, the philosophy of Organism, 
the philosophy of Value, Religious 
Experience, Humanism, and _ the 
modern concepts of God and of 
Revelation, and to follow up this 
exposition with a criticism of each 
from the standpoint of the princi- 
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ples of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. By making use of this 
method the writer is able to give 
us in brief survey the main posi- 
tions of contemporary philosophy, 
and to set out for us at the same 
time their points of strength and 
their weaknesses. For what he has 
thus accomplished in the way of ex- 
position and criticism the student 
and the general reader will un- 
doubtedly be grateful, and we can 
assure them that they will find his 
book a useful guide in leading them 
through what must otherwise seem 
a tangled maze of conflicting opin- 
ions. 

In his lengthy and valuable intro- 
duction Dr. Zybura emphasizes the 
present vitality of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas and its suitability “to 
correct modern errors, to contribute 
towards the solution of contempo- 
raneous problems, and to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of pres- 
ent-day thought.” J. F. McC. 


Shining in Darkness. Dramas of the 
Nativity and the Resurrection. By 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00. 

The art of “mystery” and “mira- 
cle play” would seem as essentially 
Christian as that of stained glass— 
yet its renaissance during recent 
years has all too often been due to 
non-Catholic, even non-Christian, 
artists. So one welcomes doubly 
this volume in which the gifted 
literary editor of America gives us 
a group of scenes centering about 
the Birth and Resurrection of Our 
Lord which not only make devout 
reading but are also practical acting 
plays. Father Talbot agrees neither 
with the poets who have insisted 
that sublime and _ supernatural 
scenes demand verse when trans- 


lated into drama nor with the mys- 
tics who have delighted in em- 
broidering the bare Gospel story 
with symbolic but apocryphal de- 
tails. He has dared to present the 
astounding scenes as simply and 
humanly as possible, in a dialogue 
so colloquial that it almost goes out 
of its way to avoid the picturesque 
or the poetic. Yet obviously the 
material with which he deals is the 
most poetic in the history of the 
world; and it would be hard to find 
a more transcendently dramatic 
conception than his Prologue, where 
the aged St. John, groping for words 
to describe the coming of the Word, 
is suddenly confronted by a per- 
fectly realistic vision of the Annun- 
ciation to Mary of Nazareth. 
Inevitably some of the scenes in 
this sacred cycle are more entirely 
satisfying than others. The present 
reviewer confesses a predilection for 
this Prologue and for the naive but 
heart-shaking Breaking of the Bread 
at Emmaus. And in the absence of 
any English-speaking group such 
as Henri Ghéon’s Compagnons de 
Notre Dame, she would best like to 
see these dramas beautifully pro- 
duced by parish societies. For 
while they could and doubtless will 
be interpreted by our colleges and 
seminaries and novitiates, Father 
Talbot’s men are so manly and his 
women so womanly that they rather 
cry out for the realism of a mixed 
cast. K. B. 


The Reality of God and Agnosticism 
and Religion. Being the Literary 
Remains of Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel. Edited by Edmund G. 
Gardner. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $4.00. 

In an explanatory preface, Pro- 
fessor Gardner tells the story of the 
two books here presented in frag- 
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mentary form. Prevented by ill- 
ness from undertaking the Gifford 
Leciureship at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, to which he had been invited 
for the two sessions, 1924-1925, the 
Baron continued to work for the two 
last years of his life on the subject 
chosen for treatment in the twenty 
lectures allotted to him. What we 
are told of the original plan leads 
us to believe that an almost price- 
less treasure has just escaped our 
grasp; what we here receive makes 
us very grateful to the editor who 
must have devoted an incredible 
amount of labor to the making of a 
readable book out of the confused 
mass of unfinished MSS. 

It will surprise no one that these 
pages still remain difficult reading, 
nor, on the other hand, that there 
are kernels of pure gold to be found 
within the curiously complicated 
though always sincere phrasing of 
the author. A passage in the chap- 
ter on Institutional Religion dis- 
closes the characteristic naive de- 
light of the Baron over an opinion 
of De Lugo’s that the partial light 
to be found outside the Church “is 
God’s ordinary means of salvation 
for the souls who have never heard 
the Name of Christ.” And a glimpse 
of what the completed volume 
might have become, had he lived to 
carry out his design, is afforded in 
a paragraph which, as the editor 
informs us, was the final sentence 
dictated by the dying author to his 
devoted secretary and was uttered 
with a sudden return of his old vig- 
or and enthusiasm: 

“What a happiness, what a joy it 
is to be quite sure that there is a 
God, not anything built up by mere 
human reasoning, no clever or sub- 
tle hypothesis, nothing particularly 
French or German or English, but 
something as infinitely more real 
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than the air around us, and the pol- 
len of the flowers, and the flight of 
the birds, and the trials and the 
troubles and the needs of our little 
lives stimulated and enriched by the 
lives of creatures so different from 
ourselves, touching us continually 
all round; and the fundamental as- 
surance is not simply one of variety 
or even of richness, it is an assur- 
ance accompanying and crowning 
all such sense of variety, of a real- 
ity, of the Reality, one and harmo- 
nious, strong and self-sufficing, of 
God.” 

The second part of the volume is 
an uncompleted study of Alfred 
Comyn Lyall, undertaken because 
he seems to elucidate and illustrate 
certain laws which control the soul 
in its search after the great Real- 
ities. For Lyall, unable to shake 
off the influence of Hume, im- 
pressed upon him at an untimely 
period of his mental growth, finally 
arrived at a position “which never 
became sufficiently Agnostic alto- 
gether to oust the instinct of Faith 
and the sense of its Realities, and 
yet never became sufficiently believ- 
ing to oust for long the numbing, 
sterilizing influence of Agnosticism. 

J. McS. 


Shorter Notices.— Dr. Fulton J. 
Sheen’s Moods and Truths (New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00) is a 
protest against the futile emotional- 
ism which dominates modern 
thought and action and an appeal 
for the sane via media in which 
truth dominates the intellect, and 
through the intellect the will. Mod- 
ern thought is to a large extent pa- 
gan thought, and Father Sheen 
shows clearly and simply that pa- 
ganism is fundamentally and essen- 
tially pessimism, and that pessi- 
mism is not progress or even stag- 





























nation, but retrogression. And the 
pessimism of the modern world is 
largely due to the all too evident 
fact that it (the modern world) is 
definitely committed to that worst 
of all aberrations, materialism. 
The modern mind has become a 
sort of pagan Pantheon in which all 
gods are tolerated except—and here 
perhaps we most closely resemble 
pagan Rome—the one true God 
Whom we refuse to serve because, 
as we think, He demands too much. 
And yet, as Father Sheen puts it, it 
is not a question of sacrifice but of 
exchange, the exchange of uncer- 
tainty for truth, of slavery to the 
Zeitgeist for the freedom of the chil- 
dren of God. 

The two volumes of Selections 
from the Medieval Philosophers ed- 
ited by Professor Richard McKeon 
in the Modern Students’ Library 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 each) contain excerpts 
from the works of fifteen philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages only one 
of which, and that recently, has 
been translated into English before. 
Intended as a device to open medie- 
val philosophy to a larger audience 
and not as an adequate outline of 
all the tendencies of medieval 
thought, one central problem, that 
of knowledge, has been chosen and 
its evolution traced through the 
years. The first volume beginning 
with selections from St. Augustine, 
continues through Boethius, John 
Scotus Eriugena, St. Anselm, Peter 
Lombard, Peter Abelard, Robert 
Grosseteste, the Pseudo-Grosseteste, 
to Albert the Great. The second, 
beginning with Roger Bacon, con- 
tinues through St. Bonaventure, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Matthew of Aqua- 
sparta, John Duns Scotus to Wil- 
liam of Ockham. Each volume has 
a General Introduction and a spe- 
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cial introduction for each writer 
represented, written with the lucid- 
ity and simplicity of the true teach- 
er; Volume II. concludes with Latin- 
English and English-Latin glos- 
saries. The manuals, well printed 
and of convenient size, are a pleas- 
ure to handle, and the whole is a 
well planned work which we are 
sure has become indispensable to 
student and lay reader alike. 
Slight to the point of insignifi- 
cance, Three Houses, by Angela 
Thirkell (Oxford University Press. 
$2.00), has its justification in 
charm. Without extraordinary 
penetration but with engaging deft- 
ness and humor, it sketches an Eng- 
lish childhood of the nineties in a 
society whose grown-ups were emi- 
nent artists, writers, scholars, and 
statesmen. As granddaughter of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones (it is a 
legend, Mrs. Thirkell says, “that the 
only serious difference of opinion 
which ever arose between Gladstone 
and Burne-Jones was as to which 
of them spoiled an adored grand- 
child the more”) and daughter of 
J. W. Mackail, the classicist, the 
author spent her early years be- 
tween the painter’s house in Ful- 
ham that had once been Samuel 
Richardson’s, her father’s little 
house in Kensington that dated 
from James II.’s day, and North 
End House, the final home of her 
grandparents by the sea at Rotting- 
dean. Each house had its own par- 
ticular glamour and excitements, 
but life in all of them, as Mrs. 
Thirkell evokes it in a mood of 
nostalgic reminiscence, was very 
near to bliss.—The other extreme of 
life is portrayed in The Horror of It, 
Camera Records of War’s Gruesome 
Glories (New York: Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam. $1.50), which has 
already attracted much attention, 
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and is claimed by Dr. Fosdick in a 
Foreword as “a hard-headed an- 
swer to the common charge made 
against the peacemakers that they 
are soft-headed idealists.” Certain- 
ly in this collection of authentic 
photographs they show themselves 
to be very thorough realists. And 
common sense demands, “Why 
not?” Why should the noisy patri- 
oteer and the armchair militarist— 
he is seldom a soldier who has ac- 
tually been under fire—be given a 
free hand to present his picture of 
warfare and its effects, while the 
writer or speaker who attempts to 
depict war as it really is under 
modern conditions is denounced as 
a Bolshevik or a traitor? If it be 
said that there may be morbid 
minds that will batten on those de- 
picted horrors merely to obtain an 
unhealthy thrill, let that be ad- 
mitted. But we claim that it is still 
a lesser evil than their being de- 
bauched by the obscene jingoism 
which is a travesty of true love of 
country. 

Miss Alice Curtayne’s very excel- 
lent St. Catherine has been followed 
by a less pretentious sketch—the 
life of the popular Saint of Padua, 
St. Antony (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press. $1.25). He is fixed 
so firmly in the affections of the 
Italian country folk and of poor 
people generally, that the average 
reader assumes him to have been a 
simple Italian peasant of very ordi- 
nary education, whereas in reality 
Antony was by birth a Portuguese 
and a man of considerable intellec- 
tual attainments. Drawn from his 


affiliations with the Canons Regu- 
lar of St. Augustine by the attrac- 
tion of the Franciscan ideal he em- 
bodied that ideal more perfectly 
than any other except the Poverello 
himself. 


The present volume gives 
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one a pleasant introduction to a lov- 
able saint. The miraculous element 
is touched but lightly. Less con- 
cerned with detailed incident than 
with comment, the author seems a 
little self-conscious or affected in 
style at first, but soon swings free 
and gives us more than one original 
and suggestive page. A few more 
dates would help to keep the course 
of the story clear. 

In A Knight of the Cross (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00) Helen Grace Smith has writ- 
ten a charming biography of her 
brother, Father Maurice, who died 
a missionary in Buenos Aires after 
a brief nine years’ ministry. A 
chance meeting with Father Kent 
Stone won Theodore Smith to the 
Passionists in 1878, despite the 
strong opposition of his family, 
who thought that his poor health 
negatived his joining so austere a 
community. Who would have im- 
agined that the descendant of such 
bitterly anti-Catholic s tock — he 
counted John Cotton, Richard 
Mather and John Eliot of Puritan 
New England among his forbears— 
would have become the perfect 
priest and the ideal religious, so 
well portrayed in these pages. Fa- 
ther Maurice’s many letters prove 
that he loved his own most dearly, 
yet he was content to give them up 
for the work of the Lord, and die, 
as he himself had prophesied in one 
of his sermons, far away from 
them, an exile in the Argentine.— 
The present reviewer read this de- 
lightful biography, The Story of 
Antoinette Margot (Baltimore: 
John Murphy. $1.50), by a college 
classmate, Rev. Thomas D. Wil- 
liams, with intense interest, for it 
brought vividly before him the 
saintly sacristan of St. Anthony’s 
Church in Brookland, whom he 
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knew so well some forty years ago. 
Antoinette’s life was one rich in in- 
cident, varied in scene and action, 
a book indeed on whose pages God 
had written a story of charity and 
piety strikingly beautiful, deeply 
interesting and eminently practical. 
Father Williams tells us the his- 
tory of her early years in Geneva 
and Lyons, her artistic triumphs at 
Lyons, Metz and Lausanne, her Red 
Cross work with Clara Barton dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, her 
conversion through the intercession 
of the Curé of Ars, her brief novice- 
ship with the Madames of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Lyons, her simple, 
unostentatious piety in the forty 
years of her American exile. She 
had always shared with her best 
friend, Father Hyvernat, a strong 
interest in the Catholic University, 
and knowing that he intended to 
devote his means to the establish- 
ing of a “Foundation for Research 
in Christian Oriental Literature” in 
the University, she bequeathed her 
entire estate to him for that pur- 
pose. 

A simple, clean story written 
with distinction and charm, Miss 
Aladdin (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00), comes from the 
pen of one who frequently graces 
the pages of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
Christine Whiting Parmenter. The 
tale centers about a bright, irre- 
sponsible girl of nineteen, whose 
one thought is: “How shall I dress 
for my coming-out party?” Sud- 
denly her dream is shattered, and 
the family, owing to a crash in the 
money market, faces poverty. By 
a lucky chance a relative in Colo- 
rado invites Miss Nancy and broth- 
er Jack to her ranch. In a sporting, 
devil-may-care mood, although with 
many misgivings, Miss Nancy ac- 
cepts the invitation. The climax of 
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the story is an incident from real 
life, which figured in the daily 
press of the country last winter. 
The book ends merrily to the tune 
of wedding bells in the distance.— 
Another simple tale for lazy sum- 
mer afternoons is Though Years Di- 
vide, by Gilberta M. F. Lyon (Lon- 
don: George Roberts. 7s. 6d.). 
For many years after the World 
War, Major Leinster had lived a 
lonely life on his English estate 
with his young son, whom he idol- 
izes. A charming young governess 
looks after the boy, but the Major, 


.a professed woman hater, to her 


great chagrin, hardly notices her. 
Is his wife, Delphine, alive or dead, 
ask the gossips of the village?—for 
her name is never mentioned. The 
sophisticated novel reader will 
easily pick out Ysabel Hungerford 
as the missing wife, for time and 
time again she betrays her identity. 
At last the mystery is solved—how 
you must read and see. The char- 
acters are well-drawn—the taciturn, 
grouchy Major, the gossipy Lady 
Sinlake, the unspeakable roué, 
Todd, the timid wooer, Colonel Bux- 
ton, and the good priest, Father 
John. 

We have several volumes sure to 
be of interest to teachers and stu- 
dents alike. Channels of Redemp- 
tion, by Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.80), 
brings to a close the Truth of Chris- 
tianity series, an accurate and thor- 
ough explanation of Catholic doc- 
trine written for the Catholic col- 
lege student. The present volume 
on the sacraments is one of the most 
important and the best. After an 
introductory chapter which defines 
the nature, origin and content of the 
sacraments in general, Father Her- 
zog, Professor of Theology at Wood- 
stock, Maryland, treats the seven 
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sacraments in detail, tracing their 
place in Scripture and tradition, and 
bringing out clearly their supernat- 
ural influence on our daily lives. It 
is an excellent manual—clear, sim- 
ple, free of technicalities, well ar- 
ranged, and well written. — Brief 
Readings in Philosophy, by Milo F. 
McDonald, Ph.D. (Brooklyn: Stand- 
ard Text Press), is a companion 
volume to Dr. McDonald’s The 
Progress of Philosophy. The Read- 
ings are not particularly well cho- 
sen, and the author shows little real 
grasp of fundamental philosophical 
truths in his brief expositions of the 
passages quoted. This lack of un- 
derstanding is particularly mani- 
fest, as in the preceding volume, in 
the section devoted to mysticism.— 
The Latin Authors—Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, by Dr. E. Sommer and John 
A. Fitzgerald (Ilion, N. Y.: The 
Continental Press), continues the 
excellent work already achieved by 
these authors in their previously 
published volumes, and, as before, 
two translations are offered, a 
smooth-reading translation of some 
literary value, and a literal transla- 
tion which follows the text word for 
word, thus making it invaluable for 
the student who wishes special help 
in questions of syntax. Teachers 
of Latin will also find the book of 
great assistance. Its predecessors 
are now in use in many Catholic 
schools and colleges. 

The three Workbooks in Charac- 
ter Education for Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades (Chicago: Law- 
dale Publishing House), with the 
Teacher’s Manual, by Sr. M. An- 
thony, C.S.J., comprise a course in 
character training for children in 
the last three grades of grammar 
school. Stories from the life of 


some saint are first given, then a de- 
tailed study of the particular virtue 
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illustrated is made, and finally the 
child is led to apply the lesson to 
his own life, and to estimate the 
amount of improvement he has 
made in the practice of that partic- 
ular virtue. Tests to determine the 
actual grasp of the lesson on the 
part of the child follow each story. 
The Teacher’s Manual supplies the 
illustrative material, keys for the 
various tests, and a detailed bibliog- 
raphy. The books should prove of 
considerable advantage in that most 
important phase of teaching, char- 
acter training, but they should be 
judiciously and carefully used to 
obviate the danger of making the 
child introspective. They are suit- 
able, of course, for use only in 
Catholic schools. 

The cartoonist of “When a fel- 
low needs a friend” might have pic- 
tured the June graduate, faced in 
this time of depression with the 
formidable task of selecting his life 
work. Many of the 4,500,000 boys 
and girls in our high schools and 
colleges, upon graduation, en- 
ter some of the many scientific 
fields, such as mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, medicine, agricul- 
ture, engineering and biology. In 
Jobs for the College Graduate in 
Science (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00), Dr. Menge 
comes forward as the needed friend 
and guide in the serious problem of 
choosing one’s work. He. tells his 
readers the numbers of men and 
women in each profession, its aver- 
age income, the necessary qualifi- 
cations and training, the endowed 
research institutes, the consulting 
work, the government positions, the 
best books to consult, etc. 


Foreign Publications——Worthy to 
take its place in that splendid se- 
ries Les Manuels du Catholique 
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d’Action being published by Bloud 
et Gay (60fr.), is Le Christ, a pop- 
ular encyclopedia of christological 
knowledge, written to tell us what 
“we should all know of Jesus.” A 
redoubtable task, as the editors, the 
Abbé G. Bardy and the Abbé A. 
Tricot, well realized. In its accom- 
plishment they gathered around 
them a group of theologians, exe- 
getes, historians, artists, littéra- 
teurs, each expert in his subject and 
representative of sound scholarship 
and culture. The treasures they 
have put at our disposal in its 1,200 
pages usage alone will discover. 
The Introduction by Pére Lemonn- 
yer, O.P., the Abbé Tricot and the 
Abbé Plessis studies the Roman 
Empire, the Jewish world of Pales- 
tine at the time of Our Lord and 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament. The body of the work 
is divided into four parts, each with 
many sub-divisions. The first is de- 
voted to the “History of Jesus,” and 
is written by such authorities as the 
Abbé Lepin, Pére Lavergne, O.P., 
Pére Huby, S.J., and others; Part 
Two, “Who Is Jesus?” answers 
that question exhaustively, among 
the contributors being the Abbé 
Vigué, P.S.S., the Abbé Amann, the 
Abbé Bardy, etc.; the third part, 
“Jesus in the Religious and Moral 
Life of Man,” is the longest, and 
here we find the names of Pére Plus, 
S.J., the Abbé Pourrat, Pére Hamon, 
S.J., Chanoine Cordonnier and oth- 
ers; the fourth part studies “Jesus 
in Art and in Literature” through 
the eyes of Mile. Germaine Maillet 
(the only woman among the con- 
tributors), the Abbé Aigrain (to 
whom the editors give a special ac- 
knowledgment for his aid in the 
preparation and editing of manu- 
scripts and the general make-up of 
the work), the Abbé Calvet, Cha- 
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noine A. Broussole, etc. The conclu- 
sion, Christus Vivit, from the pen of 
Maurice Brilliant, ends with an 
analysis consoling in its findings, of 
the love of Christ in the religious 
life of our own times. There is a 
general alphabetical Index as well 
as a detailed Table of Contents, all 
this in a well printed book, easily 
handled, measuring only 13 by 20 
inches and containing 500 clear 
and interesting illustrations. This 
is the kind of work for which the 
French have a peculiar gift and 
which they do superlatively well. 
Its translation would be a boon to 
English readers,—we sincerely hope 
it will be undertaken. 

M. Poucel in a recent issue of the 
Etudes hails Francois Mauriac’s Le 
Neeud de Vipéres (Paris: Grasset. 
15fr.) as un événement littéraire. 
It presents, he says, Christianity it- 
self, and not, after the fashion of 
Paul Bourget, an apology for Chris- 
tianity. The theme is a difficult one 
and only a master of psychological 
fiction could make credible the con- 
version at the eleventh hour of an 
ageing miser from a credo of hatred 
and avarice. With skill and in- 
sight the final change is adum- 
brated, and the mystery of grace is 
revealed working in a soul—un 
neud de vipéres—-until its true 
spiritual substance is disclosed be- 
neath the serpent coil of evil habits 
and a perverted will. A second 
motif is sounded by the miser’s 
family—the harm done to true reli- 
gion by its caricature—the external, 
conventional practice of devotion. 
The brilliant and impeccable style 
of this. book, joined to substance of 
quality, has merited, according to 
French critics, the epithet of chef- 
d’ceuvre. 

J. K. Huysmans, by Ernest Seil- 
li¢re (Paris: Grasset. 15fr.), is 
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the third of a series devoted to 
Catholic Romanticism. The au- 
thor, in an increasing number of 
volumes detects and classifies the 
mystical strains in the Romantic 
movement, le mysticisme social, im- 
périalist, passionnel, or xsthétique. 
It is under the last head he studies 
Huysmans who, he demonstrates, 
was guided to the Catholic Faith by 
the beauty of ritual and liturgy, by 
the plastic art of the Middle Ages, 
and above all by the aura of emo- 
tion given off by Plain Chant. With 
others M. Seilliére concedes to 
Huysmans absolute sincerity in his 
conversion, though his spiritual vi- 
sion was sullied by the Renanien 
esthetic that Beauty is equivalent to 
Virtue, and though some Naturist 
shreds of Zola’s influence cling 
round him to the end. The author 
treats Huysmans’s spiritual devel- 
opment under two heads, as natur- 
ist, as convert, reproducing in part 
the substance and the text of his 
books with a commentary that, at 
need, relentlessly exposes the super- 
ficiality and the ignorance of Huys- 
mans, when he judges monastic sys- 
tems and Catholic mysticism. 

The ever growing cult of the Lit- 
tle Flower elicits another life of her 
who so heroically testified to “that 
supreme achievement of human en- 
ergy —high sanctity,” Sainte 
Thérése de l’Enfant-Jésus et de la 
Sainte Face, by M. Serge Barrault 
(Marseille: Editions Publiroc. 10 
fr.). The author’s rhapsodic nar- 
rative offers no new material. He 
stresses the analogy between Sainte 
Thérése and Saint Jeanne d’Arc. 
At discreet intervals he provides a 
thin historical background by re- 
calling to the reader’s mind con- 
temporary events and personages. 
Every authentic story of this life 
strengthens the conviction that 
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Sainte Thérése, as a true mystic, 
was untainted by the saccharine 
sentimentality so gratuitously be- 
stowed on her by her unspiritual ad- 


mirers. In the words of a Carmelite 
monk, she mediated the lofty and 
difficult teachings of St. John of the 
Cross to the young and the simple- 
minded—no slight mission. 

In the intelligent way of the 
French, a group of Fathers and 
Mothers of families have collaborat- 
ed and out of their practical knowl- 
edge have produced the Catéchisme 
Illustré (Tours: Maison Alfred 
Mame et Fils. 8 fr. 50-30 /fr.), some- 
thing quite new in books of this 
type. Into an interesting, amusing 
story of natural lifelike children, 
not always good and not always 
bad, are skillfully woven all the 
lessons of the Catechism. In its 
pages we see Christianity at work 
in little lives, the appealing, all per- 
vading thing that Christianity really 
is. Mothers and Fathers will be 
grateful to the parent authors for 
their work with its practical com- 
mon sense and its knowledge of 
child mentality. Little readers will 
be doubly attracted by the charm- 
ing illustrations with which V. 
Livache has adorned it. 

O Toi qui souffres tant, Mon 
Frére, by Joseph Angot (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 12fr.), is a biography 
and diary of a charming and culti- 
vated Breton girl, who shortly after 
her betrothal, finds herself stricken 
down with a mortal sickness. At 
first despondent and inclined to re- 
bel against her death sentence—she 
dies at twenty-six—she gradually 
becomes resigned, and finally makes 
her intense sufferings stepping 
stones to a supernatural peace and 
joy won by her intimate union with 
the Passion of Our Savior. Libra- 
rians are often asked for a book to 
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put in the hands of a bedridden 
Catholic, who needs to learn the 
meaning and lesson of suffering. 
We hope that some one will trans- 
late (preferably under a different 
title) this breviary of the suffering 
life, as it has been well named. We 
have nothing like it in English.— 
Everyone has read the Fioretti of St. 
Francis of Assisi, says Jean-Jacques 
Brousson, but how many know Les 
Fioretti de Jeanne d’Arc? (Paris: 
E. Flammarion. 12fr.) With infi- 
nite patience Brousson has gath- 
ered together the many legends that 
have gathered about the shepherd- 
ess of Domrémy, and entwined 








them with the facts told us by the 
historians. Prophecies, miracles, 
rebukes of coarse soldiers or lewd 
women, her love of horses, her mili- 
tary skill, her finding of the sword 
of Fierbois, her purity, her simplic- 
ity, her bravery, her ardent faith— 
all are recorded in the simple lan- 
guage of the old chroniclers.—The 
same publisher sends us La Vierge, 
by Collette Yver (12fr.). With 
Durant, Delattre, De Grandmaison, 
Neubert as guides, Mlle. Yver has 
written a charming, popular trea- 
tise on the Virgin Birth, and the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin in the 
early Church. 
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